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Americans  Place  in  the  W^or/d 

3Y  NATHANIEL  PEFFER 

This  book  is  for  those  who  want  a  reasoned  basis  for  deciding 
what  course  America  should  take,  or  who  need  ammunition 
to  support  their  own  views.  Regardless  of  ancestral  voices, 
angry  partisans,  and  all  the  appeals  to  idealism  or  self-interest, 
there  are  definite  alternatives  among  which  we  can  calmly 
choose.  It  behooves  us  to  know  what  they  involve  and  to  make 
!  our  choice  with  realistic  insight. 

How  does  Russia  affect  our  decision?  How  the  British  Em- 
pire? What-  about  hemisphere  solidarity?  These  and  count- 
less other  problems  boil  down  to  three  simple  alternatives. 
We  can  build  up  our  national  might  and  self-sufficiency,  not 
in  isolation  in  the  old  sense,  but  as  masters  of  empire.  We  can 
join  a  power  alliance  with  a  nation  or  block  of  like  aims— per- 
haps the  British.  Or  we  can  throw  our  weight  into  a  world 
organization  under  law,  for  mutual  security.  No  other  courses 
are  possible.  Even  under  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations 
organization,  these  choices  will  still  face  us.  There  will  be 
earnest  advocates  of  each.  Here  are  the  facts  and  the  implica- 
tions, presented  with  convincing  logic.  , 
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America's  Place  in  tne  World 


CHAPTER  ONE 

Iniroauciion: 
America  Comes  Full  Circle 


As  one  looks  Iback  over  the  history  of  the  United  States 
JljL  four  dates  stand  out  as  milestones  along  its  course: 
1776, 1787, 1861, 1941.  In  1776  the  colonies  made  their  break 
with  England.  In  1787  the  compact  for  "a  more  perfect  union ' 
of  the  colonies  that  had  won  their  independence  was  framed. 
In  1861  it  was  put  to  the  test  whether  that  union  was  indis- 
severable.  In  1941  a  war  began  that  was  to  compel  the  nation, 
now  a  mature  society  and  a  powerful  state,  to  re-examine  its 
place  in  the  world  as  it  had  not  had  occasion  or  need  to  do 
since  its  founding.  Another  milestone  in  die  course  of  Amer- 
ican history  had  been  passed.  The  first  order  of  business  for 
the  American  people  after  winning  the  war  was  to  set  a  new 
course  for  the  future. 

What  has  happened?  Twice  in  a  generation  the  United 
States  has  been  drawn  into  a  war  in  Europe  with  which  it 
had  no  direct  concern,  in  the  origin  of  which  it  had  no  part  or 
voice  and  the  causes  of  which  lay  wholly  outside  this  conti- 
nent. At  the  same  time  it  has  been  drawn  into  a  war  in  Asia 
arising  from  disputed  mastery  over  China,  a  country  six  thou- 
sand miles  from  the  western  shore  of  this  continent.  Into  the 
first  European  war  the  United  States  was  drawn  almost  un- 
\  consciously;  in  August  1914,  the  suggestion  even  to  a  politi- 
^  caUy  informed  American  that  an  American  army  would 
eventually  be  fighting  on  the  battlefields  just  opened  in  Eu- 
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rope  would  have  seemed  fantasy.  Into  the  second  European 
war  the  United  States  was  drawn  against  its  will,  against  its 
conscious  and  avowed  resolve,  and  despite  deliberate  efforts 
in  advance  to  keep  out.  As  for  the  war  in  Asia,  its  original  is- 
sues touched  places  and  people  of  which  few  Americans  have 
been  more  than  dimly  conscious  or  which  have  been,  at  most, 
names  on  a  map,  scarcely  visualized  or  visualizable  as  realities. 

The  point  of  significance  is  the  conscious  effort  to  keep  out 
of  war  and  the  failure  of  the  effort.  From  the  first  European 
war  only  a  hypothesis  could  be  set  up.  Americans  y/eve  not 
really  aware  between  1914  and  1917  in  what  direction  they 
were  drifting.  Nor  did  they,  nor  could  they,  grasp  in  1917 
what  intervention  in  Europe  would  carry  with  it  for  the  future 
of  the  country.  Intervention  was  conceived  as  a  single  self- 
contained  act.  It  would  constitute  an  episode,  with  a  definite 
beginning  and  a  definite  end,  an  interlude  in  the  country's 
history.  Germany  was  a  menace;  the  menace  would  be  laid; 
then  we  could  resume  as  we  were  before.  What  was  to  follow 
could  not  be  foreseen.  Nor  could  it  be  foreseen  that  the  peace 
would  raise  as  grave  problems  as  the  war  itself.  There  was  no 
precedent  by  which  to  judge  or  from  which  to  take  warning. 

From  the  second  European  war,  however,  conclusions  can 
hardly  be  escaped.  The  disillusionment  with  the  first  experi- 
ence crystallized  into  a  determination  never  to  repeat  it.  The 
Treaty  of  Versailles  was  rejected  and  the  League  of  Nations 
spurned.  Soon  after  the  Nazis  came  to  power  and  another  war 
seemed  to  be  in  the  making,  the  first  of  the  Neutrality  Acts 
so-called  was  passed,  with  the  clear  support  of  public  opinion. 
These  acts  were  badly  named,  since  they  were  designed  not 
so  much  to  preserve  neutrality  as  to  ensure  nonparticipation 
in  war.  And  as  tension  in  Europe  mounted,  the  provisions  of 
the  neutrahty  legislation  were  tightened  for  added  assurance, 
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always  with  the  support  of  majority  opinion.  Then  the  Euro- 
pean war  came,  and  first  the  Neutrahty  Law  was  modified 
and  then  ignored;  then  the  steps  "short  of  war"  were  taken, 
and  then  America  was  at  war— again,  each  step  having  the 
support  of  majority  opinion.  Now  a  conclusion  could  be 
drawn:  if  there  was  war  in  Europe  on  a  large  enough  scale 
and  it  lasted  long  enough,  America  could  not  keep  out,  no 
matter  what  its  people  thought  or  felt  before  and  no  matter 
what  precautions  they  took  in  advance.  And  if  that  conclusion 
could  be  established,  something  had  ended  for  America  and 
something  else  begun.  America  could  never  again  be  the  same. 

Yet  it  might  be  more  accurate  to  say  only  that  the  United 
States  in  its  relations  with  other  nations  has  reverted  to  its 
beginnings,  that  American  history  has  come  full  circle,  and 
the  American  people,  now  in  their  might  and  majesty,  are 
no  longer  a  sovereign  nation.  For  they  have  lost  their  inde- 
pendence, their  autonomy  even,  in  that  which  matters  most 
in  the  life  of  a  nation— peace  or  war.  After  one  hundred  and 
seventy  years  of  existence  as  a  nation,  and  at  the  pinnacle  of 
world  power,  they  find  themselves,  as  before  1776,  at  war 
because  Europe  is  at  war  on  grounds  of  Europe's  own  making. 
Before  1776  they  were  automatically  at  war  because  the  Eng- 
hsh  Crown  was  at  war;  now  they  have  the  forms  of  arriving 
at  their  own  decision,  but  the  forces  are  such  as  to  operate 
irresistibly,  if  not  automatically.  Something  outside  themselves 
and  more  powerful  than  themselves  makes  decisions  for  them 
or  constrains  them  to  a  certain  decision. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  automatic  and  involuntary 
entanglement  in  European  wars  contributed  to  the  discontent 
that  culminated  in  the  Revolution.  Four  times  in  the  century 
preceding  the  Revolution  the  colonies  had  had  to  fight  in 
such  wars  because  England  was  involved  in  them  and  because 
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botb  England, and  France,  having  colonies  on  this  continent, 
established  a  sector  of  war  on  this  continent,  with  their  colo- 
nies as  stakes  of  victory.  Because  rival  dynastic  houses  fell 
out  over  such  questions  as  the  succession  to  the  Spanish  throne 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  succession  to 
the  Austrian  throne  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Enghsh  colonists  on  this  continent  were  called  to  arms  and 
lost  heavily  in  men  and  wealth.  For  forty  years  out  of  the 
ninety  preceding  1776  they  were  engaged  in  such  warfare. 
They  were  not  consulted.  The  causes  were  remote  and  some- 
times even  unknown  to  them.  They  bore  the  sacrifice.  This 
appeared  to  be  their  lot  for  all  time,  since  war  appeared  to 
be  the  natural  state  of  Europe;  and  jagainst  this  lot,  too,  they 
were  rebelling;  taxation  without  representation  was  not  the 
only  grievance.  Immimity  from  that  lot  was  one  of  the  per- 
quisites of  independence  that  appealed  to  them. 

Tom  Paine's  famous  and  oft-quoted  statement  in  Common 
Sense  in  1776  was  not  an  isolated  sentiment.  "Any  submission 
to  or  dependence  on.  Great  Britain,**  he  wrote,  "tends  directly 
to  involve  this  continent  in  European  wars  and  quarrels.  .  .  . 
As  Europe  is  our  market  for  trade,  we  ought  to  form  no  partial 
connection  with  any  part  of  it.  It  is  the  true  interest  of  America 
to  steer  clear  of  European  contentions,  which  she  never  can 
do  while  by  her  dependence  on  Britain  she  is  made  the  make- 
weight in  the  scale  of  British  pohtics." 

This  was  the  expression  of  a  sentiment  that  had  been  gath- 
ering, the  crystallization  of  thought  and  feeling  among  the 
more  politically  conscious  in  the  colonies.  With  the  Revolu- 
tion it  was  to  become  systematized  and  openly  avowed.  In 
the  Continental  Congress,  in  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
and  in  the  correspondence  among  the  Founders  of  the  Re- 
pubhc  both  before  and  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
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it  was  voiced  with  clarity  and  conviction,  most  vigorously 
and  often,  perhaps,  by  John  Adams  but  also  by  JeflFerson, 
Hamilton,  Madison  and  others.  And  Washington's  Farewell 
Address,  with  the  even  more  famous  and  oft-quoted  injunc- 
tion against  permanent  alliances,  was  not  so  much  his  testa- 
ment as  Father  of  the  Repubhc  as  the  recapitulation  of  the 
judgment  of  the  leaders  of  the  Republic.  There  was  no  phi- 
losophy of  isolation  as  such  but  a  principle  of  national  action: 
out  of  Europe  and  therefore  out  of  Europe's  wars,  since  Eu- 
rope means  war.  The  penalty  of  association  with  England 
had  been  enforced  participation  in  European  wars.  Inde- 
pendence had  absolved  the  citizens  of  the  new  Republic  from 
that  penalty.  The  advantage  was  one  to  be  safeguarded.  And 
a  generation  later  the  obverse  of  the  principle  was  stated  in 
the  Monroe  Doctrine:  keep  Europe  out  of  this  continent  and 
thus  avoid  the  extension  of  European  wars  to  this  continent. 
The  advantage  has  now  been  lost.  The  immunity  gained  by 
the  Revolution  and  reinforced  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has 
passed.  For  practical  piuposes  the  United  States  is  a  depend- 
ency again  so  far  as  the  politics  of  peace  and  war  is  concerned. 
Again  it  is  called  to  arms  and  must  make  sacrifices  because, 
in  Washington's  words,  Europe  "must  be  engaged  in  frequent 
controversies,  the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to 
our  concerns."  Now  this  country  is  drawn  into  those  contro- 
versies, not  as  a  colony  of  Great  Britain  but  as  a  kind  of  satel- 
lite to  Europe.  In  the  beginning  it  had  no  control  over  its 
own  destiny  because  it  was  so  weak,  now  because  it  is  so 
strong.  In  the  interlude  between  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
1914  it  was  at  once  too  strong  to  be  levied  upon  by  any  Euro- 
pean Power  and  not  so  strong  that  its  own  power  generated 
from  within  exercised  a  force  of  attraction  toward  Europe. 
The  history  of  the  American  nation  has  indeed  come  full  circle. 
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and  in  a  sense  this  is  a  confession  of  defeat— paradoxically, 
just  when  the  nation  has  come  to  its  highest  eminence  in 
wealth,  power,  and  influence. 

Where,  then,  does  the  United  States  find  itself  now?  In  the 
beginning  it  could  gain  freedom  of  action  by  revolution  and 
independence.  Can  it  regain  it  now?  If  so,  how?  If  not,  what 
other  recourse  is  there  to  safeguard  the  nation's  interest?  In 
other  words,  can  America  stay  out  of  world  politics,  or,  if  not, 
how  can  it  participate  in  world  politics  with  the  widest  margin 
of  safety?  In  the  concrete  this  means:  Can  America  declare 
itself  out  of  the  world?  And  if  it  cannot,  if,  that  is,  it  must  fight 
in  whatever  major  wars  arise,  can  it  prevent  wars  from  arising? 
And  if  it  cannot  prevent  them  and  must  enter  them,  what 
measures  can  it  take  to  assure  that  it  will  emerge  victorious 
and  with  the  least  sacrifice  in  men  and  wealth?  This  has  be- 
come the  first  problem  for  the  American  people.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem of  a  depth  and  magnitude  equalled  only  by  that  which 
confronted  the  men  of  1776.  And  the  measures  chosen  to  meet 
it,  measures  that  must  be  taken  in  the  immediate  future,  will 
aflFect  the  generations  that  follow  the  close  of  the  Second 
World  War  no  less  profoundly  than  the  decisions  taken  be- 
tween 1776  and  1787  a£Fected  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
that  followed. 

The  choice,  it  will  be  seen,  is  among  concretes.  America 
must  seek  to  cut  itself  off  from  the  world,  at  least  pohtically; 
it  must  enter  fully  into  organized  international  efforts  to  pre- 
vent war— whatever  they  may  be  and  however  much  they 
encroach  on  national  sovereignty  as  hitherto  conceived;  or 
it  must  enter  into  the  orthodox  system  of  world  politics,  of 
power  politics,  seeking  by  aggrandizing  its  own  power,  by 
combination  with  other  states  in  alliances  and  by  use  of  aU 
the  traditional  instruments  of  diplomacy  and  force,  to  make 
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itself  impregnable  in  defense  and  victorious  in  war  when  war 
comes.  The  choice  is  of  one  definite  com^se  of  action  or  another. 
But  it  can  be  made  intelligently  only  against  a  background 
of  broader  considerations,  of  generalizations  based  on  the 
fundamentals  governing  the  nation's  history  and  develop- 
ment. 

It  is  necessary  to  ask  what  are  the  elements  in  America's 
physical  environment,  social  composition,  and  traditions  that 
determine  its  actions  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  It 
is  necessary  to  ask  whether  these  determinants  are  charac- 
teristic of  this  time  only  or  whether  they  have  operated  at  all 
times  in  American  history,  though  diflFerently  in  diflferent  cir- 
cumstances: in  other  words,  are  there  constants  in  America's 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  imperatives  that  always' 
have  determined  its  conduct?  It  is  necessary  to  ask  also 
whether  there  is  anything  innately  unique  in  America  that 
makes  its  foreign  policy  and  its  actions  vis-a-vis  the  rest  of 
the  world  also  unique,  or  whether  that  which  has  governed 
its  pohcy  and  action  in  the  past,  admittedly  distinctive,  has 
been  only  the  product  of  something  temporary  in  its  develop- 
ment and  has  passed  with  the  conditions  that  produced  it. 
For  the  decision  one  comes  to  on  America's  relation  to  the 
world  will  vary  according  to  how  one  answers  these  ques- 
tions. It  matters  vitally  whether  one  thinks  that  the  motives 
that  should  impel  decision  lie  in  the  present  only  or  whether 
one  thinks  that  the  same  motives  have  guided  national  con- 
duct throughout  the  nation's  history.  For  in  the  latter  case 
one  must  ask  what  these  motives  are,  what  the  constants  are 
that  underhe  American  action  always,  and  how  best  they  can 
be  dealt  with  now.  It  is  not  enough  to  ask  whether  America 
should  now  join  a  new  League  of  Nations  or  a  Five-Power 
bloc  with  Great  Britain,  Russia,  France,  and  China,  or  should 
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contract  an  alliance  witib  any  one  of  them  or  should  resume 
the  free  hand  of  1919.  It  is  necessary  to  re-examine  the  whole 
question  of  America's  place  in  the  world  and  our  conception 
of  the  national  destiny,  from  the  view  not  only  of  the  Second 
World  War  but  of  the  nation's  entire  history.  Any  other  ap- 
proach will  be  as  superficial,  as  sterile,  and  as  short-Hved  as 
the  one  taken  after  1919. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


Immunity  Lost 


HAPPY  is  the  nation  that  has  no  history,  happy,  too,  the 
nation  that  has  no  foreign  afiFairs.  If  the  United  States 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  altogether  happy  in  the  latter 
respect,  it  has  been  at  least  less  unhappy  than  other  nations. 
For  if  it  has  not  been  wholly  without  foreign  affairs,  they  have 
been,  until  recent  years,  distant  and  tangential  and,  in  gen- 
eral, only  episodic.  They  have  not  been,  as  in  Europe,  first 
concerns,  always  pressing,  always  demanding  consideration 
above  all  else.  It  is  not  only  that  there  has  been  singular  free- 
dom from  wars  and  threat  of  wars,  thus  leaving  the  nation's 
energy,  attention,  and  wealth  free  for  internal  purposes.  There 
has  also  been,  except  at  transient  moments,  freedom  from  the 
necessity  of  taking  positive  positions  toward  the  outer  world, 
freedom  from  having  to  think  out  and  execute  what  are  called 
foreign  pohcies. 

In  the  last  few  years  there  has  been,  indeed,  a  good  deal  of 
mournful  writing  in  this  coimtry  on  the  text  that  America  has 
had  no  foreign  policy.  It  has  an  impressive  ring  but  is  ques- 
tionable both  in  fact  and  logic.  In  the  first  place,  this  country 
very  definitely  has  followed  certain  basic  rules  of  action  and 
laid  down  for  itself  certain  objects  from  which  it  has  not  al- 
lowed itself  to  be  deflected.  In  the  second  place,  no  nation 
adopts  pohcies— that  is,  programs  of  action  for  itself  and  in- 
junctions against  certain  actions  by  other  nations— beyond  the 
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demands  of  its  relation  to  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  And 
America's  world  situation  has  been  such  that,  aside  from  cer- 
tain larger  principles  that  have  seldom  had  to  be  applied,  there 
has  been  no  imminent  combination  of  circumstances  that  re- 
quired it  to  formulate  and  prepare  to  support  a  specific  course 
of  action.  It  has  no  foreign  policy  in  the  European  sense  be- 
cause it  has  had  no  foreign  affairs  that  constantly  pressed. 
This  is  a  luxury  that  other  countries  might  very  well  envy  and 
that  Americans  from  now  on  will  have  to  envy  too,  for  it  is  one 
that  they  can  no  longer  enjoy. 

By  the  same  token  America's  exemption  from  foreign  af- 
fairs has  not  been  something  for  which  the  nation  could  take 
credit  for  itself.  It  does  not  denote  America's  moral  superi- 
ority, as  Americans  like  to  assume;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
it  a  sign  of  lower  moral  stature  or  moral  dereliction  in  Euro- 
peans that  they  have  not  had  the  same  exemption,  as  Amer- 
icans also  like  to  assume.  The  American  weakness  for  moral 
preachments  to  Europeans,  for  ostentatiously  pointing  to  our 
own  idealism  and  thanking  God  that  we  are  not  as  other  men, 
derives  from  this  contrast.  It  is  of  course  fallacious  as  well  as 
Pharisaical.  Something  outside  and  greater  than  national  char- 
acter, national  attainments,  and  national  achievements  ac- 
counts for  America's  good  fortune  and  Europe's  ill  fortune. 
Europe  has  been  unable  to  find  immunity  from  foreign  affairs 
for  the  same  reason  that  America  has  been  able  to  enjoy  im- 
munity: its  situation  in  the  world,  historically  as  well  as  geo- 
graphically. 

To  a  certain  extent,  it  is  true,  America  does  owe  its  escape 
from  Europe's  unhappy  lot  to  its  own  efforts:  to  its  foresight 
from  the  beginning,  to  the  acumen  with  which  it  read  the  his- 
torical forces  of  its  time  and  the  resoluteness  with  which  it  has 
applied  the  precepts  drawn  from  that  reading.  To  a  much 
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larger  extent,  however,  America's  more  favorable  lot  is  a  be- 
quest from  the  scheme  of  things.  It  could  hardly  have  been 
avoided.  To  determine  the  apportionment  between  accom- 
plishment and  bequest  is  not  just  an  intellectual  exercise.  It  is 
necessary  to  a  correct  analysis  of  America's  position  in  our  time 
and  the  decision  to  be  based  thereon.  Therefore  a  brief  survey 
of  the  historical  background  of  America's  position  is  essential 
for  a  perspective  on  that  position. 

By  accomplishment  is  meant  the  early  recognition  of  in- 
sulation against  Europe  as  an  indispensable  condition  to  na- 
tional welfare  and  the  adoption  in  consequence  of  nonpartici- 
pation  in  European  politics  as  a  fixed  principle.  This  principle, 
erroneously  called  isolationism,  became  national  doctrine 
early  in  the  nation's  history,  almost  on  the  same  plane  with 
republicanism  and  representative  government.  Tom  Paine  has 
already  been  cited.  The  historical  documents  of  the  period 
from  1776  onwards  abound  in  similar  statements. 

John  Adams,  describing  the  debates  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress on  the  v^sdom  of  contracting  an  alliance  with  France, 
tells  how  he  spoke  in  the  aflBrmative  but  attached  a  warning; 
"We  ought  not  to  enter  into  any  alliance  with  her,  which 
should  entangle  us  in  any  future  wars  of  Europe;  we  ought  to 
lay  it  down  as  a  first  principle  and  maxim  of  conduct  never  to 
be  forgotten  to  maintain  an  entire  neutrality  in  all  future  Euro- 
pean wars."  ^ 

In  1783,  when  Adams  was  in  Europe  for  peace  negotiations 
with  Great  Britain,  he  wrote  home:  "Let  us,  above  all  things, 
avoid  as  much  as  possible,  entangling  ourselves  with  their  wars 
or  politics.  Our  business  with  them  and  theirs  with  us,  is  com- 
merce, not  politics,  much  less  wars.  America  has  been  the  sport 
of  Europe's  wars  and  pohtics  long  enough."  ^ 

See  footnote  references  for  this  chapter  on  page  227. 
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In  1783,  also,  Hamilton  wrote  to  Washington:  *lt  now  only 
remains  to  make  solid  establishments  within,  to  perpetuate 
our  union,  to  prevent  our  being  a  ball  in  the  hands  of  European 
Powers,  bandied  against  each  other  at  their  pleasure."  ^ 

In  the  same  year  Samuel  Adams  wrote  to  Arthur  Lee:  "We 
are  now  at  peace,  God  be  thanked,  with  all  the  world— and  I 
hope  we  shall  never  intermeddle  with  the  quarrels  of  other 
nations."  * 

Perhaps  even  more  important  is  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
Congress  on  May  21, 1783,  refusing  membership  in  the  League 
of  Armed  Neutrality  founded  by  certain  European  states  to 
protect  their  maritime  trade  against  British  naval  exactions. 
While  the  Revolutionary  War  was  still  in  progress,  the  colonies 
had  sought  to  join  the  League.  Now  the  Congress  declared 
itself  .  .  .  "unwilling  at  this  juncture  to  become  a  party  to  a 
confederacy  which  may  hereafter  complicate  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  with  the  poHtics  of  Europe."  ^ 

In  1790,  when  Great  Britain  and  Spain  were  at  odds  over 
their  possessions  in  this  hemisphere,  and  war  appeared  to 
threaten,  Hamilton  wrote  to  Washington:  "The  more  general 
opinion  is,  that  it  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  as  clear  as  possible 
of  all  foreign  connections  other  than  commercial."  ^ 

Washington's  Farewell  Address  came  as  a  summation,  and 
one  decisive  passage  should  be  quoted: 

"Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests  which  to  us  have  none, 
or  a  very  remote,  relation.  Hence  she  must  be  engaged  in  fre- 
quent controversies,  the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  for- 
eign to  our  concerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  unwise  in 
us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by  artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary 
vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combinations  and 
collisions  of  her  friendships  and  enmities.  Our  detached  situa- 
tion enables  us  to  pursue  a  diflFerent  course." 
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And  five  years  later  Jefferson,  of  a  wholly  different  school  of 
political  thought  from  Washington,  in  his  inaugural  address 
made  his  memorable  pronouncement  of  principle  and  policy: 
"Peace,  Commerce  and  honest  friendship  with  all  Nations- 
entangling  alliances  with  none." 

By  1820  these  hues  of  thought  had  become  so  fixed  that  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Monroe's  Secretary  of  State,  was  able  to  write 
to  Hugh  Middleton,  the  Minister  in  St.  Petersburg,  in  refer- 
ence to  a  vague  Russian  invitation  to  join  the  Holy  Alliance: 

"The  political  system  of  the  United  States  is  also  extra- 
European.  To  stand  in  firm  and  cautious  independence  of  all 
entanglement  in  the  European  system  has  been  a  cardinal 
point  of  their  policy  from  the  peace  of  1783  to  the  present  day. 
If  at  the  original  adoption  of  their  system  there  could  have 
been  any  doubt  of  its  justice  or  its  wisdom,  there  can  be  none 
at  this  time.  Every  year  s  experience  rivets  it  more  deeply  in 
the  principle  and  opinions  of  the  nation.  Yet  in  proportion  as 
the  United  States  increases  in  the  eyes  of  the  others,  the  diffi- 
culties of  maintaining  the  system,  and  the  temptations  to  de- 
part from  it,  increase  and  multiply  with  it."  "^ 

How  prophetically  Adams  spoke  in  that  last  sentence, 
prophetically  even  imto  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century, 
neither  Adams  himself  nor  his  contemporaries  could  have 
dreamed.  But  the  dilemmas  and  perplexities  of  the  twentieth 
century  already  were  revealing  themselves. 

It  should  be  observed  how  early  in  the  nation's  history  the 
verb  "to  entangle"  in  its  various  forms  entered  the  political 
vpcabulary  with  distinct  connotations  apphcable  peculiarly 
to  European  relations,  connotations  that  have  not  changed  to 
this  day  and  that  express  one  of  the  oldest  concepts  in  Amer- 
ican political  thought.^t  should  be  observed,  too,  that  just  as 
the  concept  was  originally  formed  out  of  observation  and 
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experience  and  not  as  a  philosophical  abstraction  in  a  political 
vacuum,  so  it  was  not  developed  as  a  kind  of  exercise  in  polit- 
ical logic.  It  has  aheady  been  pointed  out  that  abstention  from 
European  wars  was  emerging  as  an  end  in  itself  by  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  a  deduction  drawn  from  a  century  of  ex- 
perience of  wars  fought  over  remote  and  unknown  causes  be- 
cause the  colonies  were  an  appendage  of  Great  Britain.  In 
the  same  way  the  determination  to  safeguard  immunity  from 
European  complications  followed  from  definite  events:  the 
succession  of  European  wars  from  the  French  Revolution  to 
the  faU  of  Napoleon  and  the  diplomatic  corollaries  of  those 
wars  everywhere  in  the  world,  including  this  continent.  Defi- 
nite decisions  had  to  be  made  in  concrete  situations;  principles 
got  their  test  in  action.  Washington's  Farewell  Address  in 
1796,  Jefferson's  inaugural  address  in  1801,  James  Monroe's 
Doctrine  in  1823  were  not  the  product  of  meditations  in  a 
study.  They  were  pronouncements  against  a  curtain  of  turbu- 
lent events  in  Europe  from  the  French  Revolution  to  the  Holy 
Alliance. 

Finally  it  should  be  observed  that  from  the  very  beginning 
the  principle  of  nonparticipation  in  Europe's  affairs,  though 
accepted  in  idea,  was  difficult  to  carry  out  in  practice.  The  first 
test  came  in  Washington's  term,  when  the  country  was  torn  by 
rival  emotional  partisanships  over  the  French  Revolution  and 
the  subsequent  wars.  The  debate  between  internationalists 
and  America  First  adherents  in  1940  had  its  parallel  in  the  first 
decade  after  the  formation  of  the  Union;  probably  the  earlier 
one  was  the  more  bitterly  felt  and  acrimoniously  expressed  of 
the  two.  Nonentanglement  when  put  to  the  test  could  not  be 
extended  to  feelings— in  1799  any  more  than  in  1939.  While 
skillful  leadership  kept  the  country  from  being  officially 
plunged  into  the  twenty  years  of  warfare  that  preceded  Water- 
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loo,  it  was  only  by  a  narrow  margin.  And  aside  from  rival  emo- 
tional allegiances,  there  were  the  practical  difficulties  arising 
from  the  fact  that  this  was  a  trading  nation— in  1799  as  in  1917 
and  1939.  Actually,  before  peace  had  been  restored  to  Europe 
the  United  States  had  fought  an  informal  and  imdeclared  war 
with  France  and  a  formal  and  declared  war  with  Great  Britain. 
For  in  the  Em-opean  war  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  just 
as  in  the  European  war  of  the  early  twentieth  century,  each 
belligerent  coahtion  sought  to  sever  the  other  from  the  world's 
trade,  thus  bringing  each  into  conflict  v^ith  the  United  States, 
already  a  trading  nation  in  all  tlie  seas  of  the  world.  Partisan- 
ship alone  was  not  enough  to  get  the  country  into  war,  but 
partisanship  and  trade  together  were  enough— in  the  first 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  in  the  first  decades  of  the 
twentieth. 

Nevertheless,  America  really  has  been  absolved  from  the 
worst  penalties  of  its  time,  and  to  an  extent  that  relatively 
happy  fate  can  be  attributed  to  its  omhi  insight,  foresight,  and 
resoluteness;  but  to  a  much  greater  extent  it  can  be  attributed 
to  the  benevolent  endowment  of  nature  and  to  nineteenth- 
century  history— in  other  words,  to  the  facts  of  geography  and 
to  the  content  of  nineteenth-century  politics.  The  first  needs 
no  elaboration.  Until  the  twentieth  century  distance  was  a 
shield,  and  in  that  respect  no  nation  in  modem  times  has  been 
so  well  armored  as  the  United  States.  On  the  east  and  west 
were  oceans  that  for  practical  purposes  made  the  country  all 
but  invulnerable.  On  the  north  was  a  sparsely  inhabited  area. 
On  the  south  were  small,  weak,  nominal  republics,  still  unde- 
veloped and  torn  widiin.  The  United  States  was  safe,  or  as 
safe  as  any  country  can  expect  to  be. 

More  important  than  the  physical  circumstances,  however, 
were  the  political.  The  Atlantic  was  not  actually  uncrossable. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact  the  British  did  cross  it  in  the  War  of  1812 
and  managed  to  bum  Washington  before  they  went  back.  And 
given  the  comparative  naval  strength  in  the  Atlantic  through 
the  nineteenth  century,  they  could  have  crossed  it  again  and 
wrought  havoc  on  the  eastern  shore  of  this  country,  even  if 
not  ultimately  victorious.  Probably  other  European  Powers 
could  have  done  so.  What  made  the  Atlantic  an  insurpassable 
barrier  was  the  fact  that  Europe  was  so  torn  within,  so  thor- 
oughly absorbed  in  the  tragic  civil  war  that  has  rent  that  con- 
tinent for  four  hundred  years,  that  no  part  of  Europe  could 
detach  itself  for  the  diflScult  enterprise  of  crossing  the  Atlantic 
to  invade  this  continent.  Any  country  that  did  so  would  have 
exposed  itself  fatally  to  more  dangerous  enemies  nearer  home. 
In  this  connection  it  is  pertinent  to  deal  with  the  widely  held 
myth  that  America  owes  its  safety  in  general  and  the  inviolabil- 
ity of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  particular  to  the  British  navy. 
In  the  circumstances  of  the  close  coalition  in  the  war  against 
Germany  and  Japan  this  is  an  agreeable  myth  but  a  myth 
nonetheless.  It  is  as  accurate  to  say  that  the  United  States  owes 
its  safety  in  general  and  the  inviolabihty  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine in  particular  to  the  French  army,  the  German  navy,  and 
Tsarist  Russia's  Asiatic  imperialism.  It  is  true  that  the  existence 
of  an  all-powerful  British  fleet  in  Atlantic  waters  gave  pause 
to  any  continental  Power  that  entertained  notions  of  attacking 
the  United  States  or  estabhshing  itself  in  Latin  America.  But 
the  French  army  during  most  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
emergent  German  navy  under  Wilhelm  II  and  von  Tirpitz, 
and  the  Russians  moving  relentlessly  across  Asia  to  Indian 
borders,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Balkans, 
also  gave  pause  to  any  in  England  who  entertained  similar 
notions.  For  there  have  been  times  in  the  history  of  this  repub- 
hc  when  Great  Britain  itself  was  not  too  charitably  disposed  to 
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the  sprawling,  overarabitious,  and  overassertive  young  giant 
across  the  water.  In  the  Civil  War,  for  example.  Great  Britain's 
ruling  classes  were  definitely  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  the 
internal  schism,  certainly  were  disposed  to  side  with  the  South. 
If  they  were  restrained,  it  was  not  only  by  the  humanitarian, 
anti-slavery  sentiments  of  the  working  classes  and  doctrinaire 
liberals.  There  was  the  rest  of  Europe  to  consider,  the  Prussia 
of  Bismarck  and  France  of  Napoleon  III  not  least.  When  in 
1895  Cleveland  and  Olney  arbitrarily  ordered  Great  Britain  to 
submit  its  dispute  with  Venezuela  to  arbitration  or  suffer  con- 
sequences to  be  administered  by  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  submitted;  but  it  did  not  do  so  out  of  any  innate  inclina- 
tion for  turning  the  other  cheek  or  still  less  out  of  fear,  for  the 
British  fleet  could  have  sunk  or  scattered  the  American  navy 
of  the  time  with  litde  difficulty.  It  submitted  for  two  reasons. 
First,  the  blustering  Wilhelm  was  already  raising  forebodings 
with  his  challenge  for  both  naval  supremacy  and  colonies.  Sec- 
ond, the  Russian  bear-that-walks-like-a-man  was  casting  his 
shadow  over  British  possessions  in  Asia  from  Persia  to  the 
Yangtze  Valley  in  China.  Who  would  see  in  Nicholas  II  Amer- 
ica's sword  and  buckler?  Allowance  should  be  made,  too,  for 
the  fact  that  after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  im- 
perialistic expansion  in  Africa  and  Asia  gave  Europe  fertile 
enough  fields  to  cultivate;  there  was  no  need  to  think  of  the 
United  States,  not  even  of  Latin  America.  In  short,  not  the 
British  navy  but  the  nature  of  Europe  was  America's  security. 
This  gave  it  immunity.  This  spared  it  the  need  of  foreign  poU- 
cies  and  diplomatic  strategies  to  effectuate  them  and  military 
establishments  to  impose  them  when  challenged  by  force.  To 
this  America  owes  its  greatest  debt. 

Thus  it  has  come  about  that  the  United  States  has  been  a 
relatively  happy  nation  in  that  it  has  had  a  minimum  of  f  oreig^n 
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affairs  and  a  proportionate  freedom  from  the  necessity  of  con- 
ceiving and  carrying  out  foreign  policies.  And  thus  the  con- 
clusion has  naturally  formed  that  this  is  a  country  peculiar  in 
kind,  innately  immunized  against  the  afflictions  common  to 
men  organized  in  national  groups,  and  responding  to  national 
stimuli  and  national  motives  in  a  way  different  from  other 
nations,  if  subject  to  such  stimuli  at  all.  It  is  an  agreeable  con- 
clusion and  it  is  shared  by  most  Americans.  It  underlies  all 
their  thinking  on  the  relations  of  their  country  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  kind  of  unwritten  law  of  poHtical  thought.  But 
it  is  fallacious  nevertheless  and  the  fallacy  must  be  exposed  if 
America  is  to  understand  itself  and  the  world  and  its  relation 
to  the  world.  The  point  is  not  an  abstract  one.  It  is  reflected 
in  tlie  most  concrete,  practical  acts  and  decisions,  and  it  will 
have  much  to  do  with  the  way  America  goes  about  electing  the 
course  that  it  will  follow  after  the  Second  World  War. 


II 


Suppose  one  were  to  ask  what  makes  any  country  act  as  it 
does  vis-a-vis  other  countries  and  then  ask  what  makes  tliis 
country  act  as  it  does:  how  much  divergence  would  one  find 
—divergence  in  motive,  in  object,  in  determination  of  national 
ends  and  choice  of  means?  The  question  is  not  unanswerable. 
It  has  nothing  mysterious  or  metaphysical  about  it.  Foreign 
affairs  are  by  no  means  so  recondite  as  the  professional  prac- 
titioners and  expert  expositors  thereof  like  to  make  out.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  snobbery  in  the  aura  that  surrounds  foreign 
affairs.  There  has  gathered  about  the  subject  a  certain  spurious 
or  at  least  artificial  expertise— a  craft  with  synthetic  mysteries. 
In  actuality,  of  all  the  human  transactions  that  in  sum  consti- 
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tute  history,  international  politics— or  international  relations  or 
foreign  affairs  or  whatever  designation  one  uses— are  perhaps 
the  least  difficult  to  grasp.  They  have  more  surface,  more  that 
is  perceptible,  less  that  is  impalpable,  lost  in  the  mists  of  the 
unconscious  and  subconscious.  The  driving  forces  of  nations, 
their  motives  in  other  words,  are  not  particularly  elusive  or 
beyond  recognition  and  analysis.  They  can  be  drawn  out  of 
an  attentive  reading  of  history.  . 

What  are  they?  What  are  the  mainsprings  of  action  of  men 
associated  in  nations?  First  of  all  comes  safety  or  what  is  now 
called  security,  meaning  at  bottom  self-preservation.  This 
operates  for  all  groups,  whether  the  primitive  tribe  or  the 
modern  industrial  empire.  It  is  the  biological  imperative  trans- 
ferred to  groups  at  whatever  cultural  level,  never  ignored  and 
never  waived  except  to  superior  force,  whether  the  weapons 
and  stratagems  be  as  primitive  as  those  of  the  jungle  or  as 
mighty  and  subtle  as  those  of  modern  diplomacy  and  the 
heavy  bomber. 

Second  is  livelihood,  the  economic  motive  in  other  words- 
food  and  shelter,  at  the  most  elemental  level,  profit  for  a  small 
dominant  class  at  the  highest  level— and  it  is  the  same  whether 
the  object  sought  is  the  pasture  of  a  neighboring  tribe  in  order 
to  ensure  a  supply  of  food  or  the  colonies  of  a  rival  empire  in 
order  to  ensure  a  supply  of  coal  and  iron  or  a  monopoly  of  the 
market  in  textiles  to  keep  workers  employed  at  home. 

Third  is  what  is  best  called  prestige,  meaning  desire  for 
status,  for  recognition,  for  enhancement  of  self-esteem,  sacre 
egoism.  This  is  intangible  and  elusive,  hard  to  identify  with 
certainty  or  measure  with  precision,  a  mixture  of  psychological 
and  material  but  real  nonetheless.  All  countries  are  subject  to 
it  at  different  times.  Nazi  Germany  is  an  extreme  example  in 
modem  times. 
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Fourth  is  lust  for  power,  satisfaction  in  the  use  of  power  for 
its  own  sake.  Between  this  and  prestige  there  is  a  hazy  boun- 
dary, the  one  shading  ofiF  into  the  other,  but  to  fail  to  take  it 
into  account,  as  many  have  come  to  do  in  these  times  of  ration- 
alistic and  mechanistic  historical  explanation,  is  a  fallacy.  In 
this  category  falls  the  explanation  of  individual  conquerors  in 
history,  from  Alexander  to  Hitler. 

Somewhere  between  the  third  and  fourth  should  be  added 
as  a  sub-category  the  redress  of  ancient  wrongs,  revenge  for 
past  defeats  or  the  satisfaction  of  inherited  grudges.  To  Amer- 
icans an  understanding  of  the  potency  of  blood  feuds  in 
Europe  comes  with  difficulty.  They  have  no  historical  experi- 
ence to  prepare  them  for  understanding.  Yet  it  is  impossible 
to  think  of  intra-European  conflict  in  terms  of  "issues"  alone. 
In  Europe  hatreds  are,  if  not  inherited,  at  least  transmitted 
so  early  in  life  as  to  be  imbedded  in  the  subconscious.  In 
Europe  nationalism  is  as  much  negative  as  positive.  It  is 
"against"  another  group  as  much  as  "for"  one's  own  group. 
This  is  what  makes  settlement  on  the  European  continent  as 
difficult  as  it  is,  this  as  much  as  rivalries  for  economic  per- 
quisites and  advantages  in  power  positions.  Defeat  has  bred 
desire  for  revanche,  and  revanche  desire  for  counter-revanche. 

Fifth  is  propagation  of  a  system  of  doctrines  or  defense 
against  a  system  of  doctrines— ideology,  as  it  is  now  called. 
That  men  will  fight  to  advance  certain  beliefs  or  suppress  them 
has  been  demonstrated  throughout  history.  Between  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  and  modem  European  history  religion  was  the  issue. 
In  the  eighteenth  century,  culminating  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  the  issue  was  monarchical  abso- 
lutism versus  representative  government  and  individual  rights, 
though  other  complications  were  introduced  by  Napoleon's 
megalomania.  Now  it  is  democracy  versus  fascism,  again  com- 
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plicated  by  pan-Germanism.  One  day  it  may  be  communism 
versus  capitalism  as  the  principal  of  social  organization. 

Sixth  are  moral  values.  This  is  a  tenuous  category,  but  it  is 
idle  to  deny  that  concepts  of  right  and  wrong  sometimes  array 
nations  against  each  other.  It  cannot  be  successfully  disputed 
that  revulsion  against  acts  committed  by  the  Germans  in 
Europe  and  the  Japanese  in  China  helped  materially  to  dis- 
solve the  crust  of  isolationism  that  had  formed  around  Amer- 
ican thinking  after  1919.  Perceptibly  it  helped  make  Americans 
in  the  mass  hospitable  to  President  Roosevelt's  appeals  for  the 
country  to  take  a  more  active  stand  against  tyranny,  from  the 
memorable  "quarantine  speech"  in  October  1937,  through 
the  exchange  of  American  destroyers  for  British  bases,  the 
Lend-Lease  Act  and  the  unoJBBcial  breach  of  relations  with  Ger- 
many and  Japan  by  1941.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  American 
people  could  have  been  moved  from  the  determination  to  keep 
out  of  another  world  war,  had  it  not  been  for  the  cumulative 
horror  at  German  and  Japanese  excesses.  The  argument  that 
Germany  was  actually,  physically  dangerous  to  the  United 
States  was  only  doubtfully  substantial  and  not  really  per- 
suasive to  most  Americans.  What  steeled  them  to  acts  which 
were  almost  certain  to  produce  war  was  the  outrage  of  the 
sense  of  human  decency.  And  much  the  same  may  be  said  for 
the  British  people.  The  change  from  relief  at  the  surrender  at 
Munich  to  firmness  a  year  later  was  not  brought  about  by  the 
seiziu"e  of  Czechoslovakia  alone  or  even  mainly.  It  was  the 
gathering  conviction  that  Nazism  was  too  indecent  to  be  en- 
dured with  self-respect. 

Now,  it  must  be  imderstood  that  these  motives  are  nearly 
always  intermingled  and  generally  shade  into  one  another. 
They  seldom,  if  ever,  exist  singly,  and  the  proportions  in  which 
they  are  mixed  vary  from  situation  to  situation  and  never  can 
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be  stated  with  accuracy  or  measured  with  precision  in  an) 
situation.  But  all  have  impelled  nations  to  action  at  one  time 
or  another.  Beyond  doubt  the  first  two  overshadow  all  the 
others.  Security  and  the  economic  motive  should  perhaps  be 
placed  in  a  category  by  themselves.  Negatively  at  least  these 
always  function,  and  no  matter  what  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional society  may  be,  what  manner  of  international  organiza- 
tion be  instituted,  diey  always  will  function.  The  economic 
determinists  on  the  one  hand  and  power-obsessed  diplomats 
and  mihtarists  on  the  other  may  have  exaggerated  the  ex- 
clusive compulsion  of  the  economic  motive  or  the  motive  ol 
security,  but  it  would  be  equally  erroneous  to  underestimate 
them.  Any  scheme  for  the  reorganization  of  international  so- 
ciety which  fails  to  take  them  into  account  at  their  full  value 
is  doomed  to  f utihty. 


Ill 


Within  this  scheme,  however,  lie  all  the  di'iving  forces  that 
impel  nations  in  their  foreign  relations.  Does  the  United  States 
really  lie  outside  this  scheme?  Is  it  free  from  the  play  of  those 
motives?  What  is  there  in  its  history  that  does  not  come  imdei 
one  category  or  another?  Take  security,  for  example.  Has  the 
United  States  been  less  conscious  of  its  demands  than  any 
other  country,  less  reluctant  to  act  when  it  came  into  question, 
when,  in  other  words,  the  safety  of  the  country  was  even  in- 
f erentially  in  jeopardy? 

The  question  would  have  seemed  rhetorical  to  the  men  who 
piloted  the  country  through  its  first  crucial  decades.  They  were 
conscious  of  national  security  above  all  else,  counted  it  the 
supreme  imperative.  The  extension  of  the  Union  across  the 
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continent  owes  more  to  considerations  of  security  than  to  any- 
thing else,  more  than  to  the  expansionist  spirit  under  the 
emblem  of  Manifest  Destiny,  more  than  to  the  quest  for  free 
land  or  to  the  pioneer  spirit.  Reasons  of  security  or  its  obverse, 
fear,  prompted  the  Louisiana  Purchase  by  JeflFerson  in  1803, 
which  in  a  stride  took  the  Union  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  There  were  certain  economic  complications 
as  well.  French  control  of  New  Orleans  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  threatened  to  close  the  outlet  to  the  Gulf  and  the 
Atlantic  for  the  produce  and  the  trade  of  the  West,  a  right 
enjoyed  while  the  Spanish  were  in  New  Orleans.  This  added 
to  the  pressure  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  French.  But  essen- 
tially what  galvanized  Jefferson  to  act  when  it  was  learned 
that  Spain  had  agreed  to  cede  Louisiana  back  to  France  in  a 
typical  Napoleonic  barter  was  fear  for  the  consequences  to 
the  country  if  a  segment  of  the  French  empire  were  planted 
in  the  middle  of  the  continent,  especially  when  that  empire 
imder  the  conquering  Napoleon  was  threatening  to  become 
supreme  over  Europe  too. 

So  concerned  were  Jefferson  and  the  members  of  his  ad- 
ministration that  they  were  resolved  to  depart  from  the  ac- 
cepted policy  of  nonentanglement  with  Europe  by  contracting 
an  alliance  with  Gre^t  Britain  if  France  established  itself  in 
Louisiana  again.  They  even  contemplated  resorting  to  war, 
taking  advantage  of  the  coalitions  forming  in  Europe,  if  neces- 
sary, to  free  the  country  of  the  menace.  "The  day  that  France 
takes  possession  of  New  Orleans  .  .  .  seals  the  union  of  two 
nations  who,  in  conjunction,  can  maintain  exclusive  possession 
of  the  ocean,"  wrote  Jefferson  to  Robert  R.  Livingston,  his 
Ambassador  in  France.  "From  that  moment  we  must  marry 
ourselves  to  the  British  fleet  and  nation.  .  .  .  This  is  not  a 
state  of  things  we  seek  or  desire.  It  is  one  which  this  measure. 
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if  adopted  by  France,  forces  on  us  as  necessarily  as  any  other 
cause,  by  tlie  laws  of  nature,  brings  on  its  necessary  effect."  ^ 
There  was  an  element  of  prophecy  here,  too,  and  a  forecast 
of  the  classic  American  dilemma:  to  stay  out  of  Europe  and 
let  a  menace  develop  from  Europe  or  to  go  into  Europe  to  keep 
Europe  out  of  tliis  hemisphere.  If  more  than  once  since  then 
the  United  States  has  brought  itself  to  marriage  with  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  and  nation,  it  was  a  union  forced  by  something  else 
than  mutual  attraction,  a  marriage  of  political  convenience. 
France  did  not  quite  bring  it  about,  but  Germany  has  done 
so  twice. 

Jefferson  was  able  to  evade  the  issue,  however.  Napoleon 
unexpectedly  offered  to  sell  the  whole  of  the  Louisiana  terri- 
tory and  Jefferson's  representatives  quickly  consummated  the 
deal— on  authority  constitutionally  doubtful,  as  it  happened. 
In  taking  authority  Jefferson  violated  all  his  own  principles 
about  the  limitations  on  the  power  of  the  Executive,  and  it  is 
revealing  that  he  deemed  the  threat  serious  enough  to  be 
willing  to  subordinate  political  principles  with  which  he  had 
been  directly  identified.  The  transaction  was  closed,  however, 
and  the  domestic  opposition  to  Jefferson  also  deemed  the  issue 
too  important  for  internal  controversy.  France  was  eliminated 
from  North  America,  and  wdth  it  the  prospect  either  of  a  direct 
French  threat  to  the  country's  western  boundaries  or  of  Anglo- 
French  clashes  between  New  Orleans  and  the  Canadian 
border,  clashes  into  which  the  United  States  would  imavoid- 
ably  have  been  drawn.  And  simultaneously  a  large  part  of  the 
continent  was  added  to  the  national  domain. 

On  the  same  grounds  though  without  the  same  urgency 
pressure  was  maintained  on  Spain  until  it  agreed  in  1819  to 
cede  East  and  West  Florida  in  exchange  for  a  boundary  set- 
tlement in  the  West,  which  incidentally  left  Texas  to  Spain. 
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But  thereby  all  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  came  under 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States.  The  severity  of  the  pres- 
sure and  the  attitude  that  it  reflected  are  attested  by  a  resolu- 
tion passed  in  Congress  on  January  15, 1811,  when  repercus- 
sions of  the  war  in  Europe  were  being  felt  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  resolution  read: 

"Taking  into  view  the  pecuhar  situation  of  Spain,  and  of  her 
American  provinces;  and  considering  the  influence  which  the 
destiny  of  the  territory  adjoining  the  southern  border  of  the 
United  States  may  have  on  their  security,  tranquiUity  and 
commerce;  Therefore, 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  the 
United  States,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  existing 
crisis,  can  not,  without  serious  disquietude,  see  any  part  of 
the  said  territory  pass  into  the  hands  of  any  foreign  Power;  and 
that  a  due  regard  to  their  own  safety  compels  them  to  provide, 
under  certain  contingencies,  for  the  temporary  occupation  of 
the  same  territory;  they,  at  the  same  time,  declare  that  the  said 
territory  shall,  in  their  hands,  remain  subject  to  future  nego- 
tiations.'* ^ 

Authorization  was  then  given  the  President  to  take  posses- 
sion of  West  Florida  if  circumstances  demanded. 

With  the  same  singleness  of  purpose  that  it  pressed  to  break 
foreign  control  of  territory  on  the  continent,  the  United  States 
sought  to  clear  the  waters  adjacent  to  the  continent  of  Powers 
potentially  dangerous.  The  Caribbean  policy  does  not  date 
from  Theodore  Roosevelt.  It  is  almost  as  old  as  the  Republic. 
Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  were  singled  out  for  vigilance  before 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  proclaimed  and  apart  from  the 
position  taken  in  Monroe's  pronouncement.  It  was  recognized 
early  that  so  long  as  those  two  islands  belonged  to  Spain,  a 
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weak  Power,  there  was  little  cause  for  concern;  but  at  every 
sign  of  interest  in  them  on  the  part  of  any  stronger  Power,  the 
United  States  became  alert  and  gave  notice  that  trespass  was 
forbidden.  The  reason  was  stated  more  than  once— fear  of  a 
strong  Power  too  near  these  shores  and,  more  particularly,  in 
a  position  commanding  entry  to  American  waters. 

Jefferson,  far  from  a  militarist  and  a  confirmed  exponent  of 
the  theory  that  the  American  people  should  tend  their  own 
garden,  wrote  to  Governor  Claiborne  of  Louisiana  in  1808: 

"If  they  [the  Spanish]  succeed  we  shaU  be  well  satisfied  to 
see  Cuba  and  Mexico  remain  in  their  present  dependence; 
but  very  unwilling  to  see  them  in  that  of  either  France  or 
England,  politically  or  commercially.  We  consider  their  in- 
terests and  ours  as  the  same,  and  that  the  object  of  both  must 
be  to  exclude  all  European  influence  from  this  hemisphere. 
We  wish  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  going  to  war,  till  our  revenue 
shall  be  entirely  liberated  from  debt.  Then  it  will  suffice  for 
war,  without  creating  new  debts  or  taxes."  ^^ 

The  same  note  was  struck  at  intervals  throughout  the  nine- 
teenth century.  John  Quincy  Adams  in  1823,  then  Secretary 
of  State,  in  instructions  to  his  Ministers,  gave  notice  that 
"these  Islands  [Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico]  from  their  local  position 
are  natural  appendages  to  the  North  American  continent:  and 
one  of  them,  Cuba,  .  .  .  has  become  an  object  of  transcendent 
importance  to  the  political  and  commercial  interests  of  our 
Union.  .  .  .  The  transfer  of  Cuba  to  Great  Britain  would  be 
an  event  unpropitious  to  the  interests  of  this  Union,"  ^^ 

In  1825  Henry  Clay,  Secretary  of  State  to  John  Quincy 
Adams,  declared  that  in  the  event  of  a  war  that  imperilled  the 
status  of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  the  United  States  would  not 
hesitate  to  act.^^ 

In  1840  Secretary  of  State  Forsyth  instructed  the  American 
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Minister  to  Spain  to  inform  that  government  that  if  any  at- 
tempt were  made  to  wrest  Cuba  from  Spain,  it  could  "securely 
depend  upon  the  mihtary  and  naval  resoinrces  of  the  United 
States  to  aid  her  in  preserving  or  recovering  it."  ^^ 

In  1848  James  Buchanan,  then  Secretary  of  State,  aclaiowl- 
edging  rumors  of  British  feelers  toward  Cuba,  instructed  the 
American  Minister  to  Spain  to  inform  whomever  it  concerned 
that  "the  highest  and  first  duty  of  every  independent  nation 
is  to  provide  for  its  own  safety:  and  acting  upon  this  principle 
we  should  be  compelled  to  resist  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  by 
any  powerful  maritime  state  with  all  the  means  which  Prov- 
idence has  placed  at  our  command."  ^^ 

Plainly  the  taking  of  Puerto  Rico  and  Cuba  after  the  Span- 
ish-American War  was  not  a  sudden  caprice  or  a  coup  of  sen- 
sational journalism.  It  had  a  long  historical  evolution  and  was 
the  fulfillment  of  a  deeply  rooted  conception  of  national  in- 
terest, of  national  safety  even.  And  the  assumption  of  para- 
mount interest  in  the  whole  Caribbean  area,  now  generally 
recognized  and  conceded  \vithout  formality  of  expression,  also 
is  historically  consistent. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  an  extension 
of  a  principle  that  had  been  more  directly  applied  to  regions 
nearest  the  United  States  before  1823,  before  the  Holy  Al- 
hance  seemed  to  give  countenance  to  the  belief  that  attempts 
might  be  made  to  restore  the  "European  system"  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, to  propagate  or  fortify  monarchical  institutions  in  the 
Americas.  As  has  been  said,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  the  ob- 
verse of  the  principle  of  keeping  out  of  Europe's  politics.  Its 
purport  was  to  keep  Europe  and  its  politics  out  of  this  conti- 
nent. And  this  was  not  for  doctrinal  reasons;  mainly  it  was  for 
reasons  of  security.  The  propinquity  of  European  Powers 
would  mean  not  only  entanglement  in  Europe's  wars,  but  un- 
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ceasing  vigilance  against  the  threat  of  a  potentially  aggressive 
neighbor  and  ultimately  a  war  o£  defense  against  a  powerful 
neighbor.  Fundamentally  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  a  declara- 
tion in  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  of  national  security.  In 
short,  where  national  self-preservation  is  concerned,  the  con- 
duct of  this  country  diflFers  in  no  way  from  that  of  any  other 
country.  This  can  be  more  clearly  seen  in  the  earlier  history 
of  the  nation,  for  since  then  situations  calling  security  into 
question  have  not  arisen  so  frequently  or  have  not  been  so 
easily  detected.  The  world  has  recognized  that  areas  adjacent 
to  this  country  were  out  of  bounds.  With  the  British,  who  alone 
have  footliolds  nearby,  a  relationship  of  basic  accord  has  been 
established.  The  United  States  itself  has  since  the  Civil  War 
been  too  strong  to  tempt  direct  challenge.  But  the  interests  of 
security  have  not  been  lost  sight  of.  It  is  even  possible  to  make 
a  strong  case  for  the  theory  that  at  bottom  the  reason  for  inter- 
vention in  the  two  world  wars  was  the  safeguarding  of  na- 
tional security.  It  may  be  argued  that  whenever  there  has  been 
a  prospect  of  the  unification  of  Europe  under  a  single  con- 
queror America  has  been  concerned,  and  when  the  prospect 
appeared  to  be  materializing  America  acted,  whether  the 
threat  was  from  Napoleon  or  Wilhelm  II  or  Hitler.  For  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  while  the  War  of  1812  was  against  the 
British,  it  was  a  parenthesis  in  the  world  war  of  the  time  and 
came  when  Napoleon's  bolt  was  shot;  the  real  fear  of  the  time 
was  aroused  by  Napoleon.  This  theory  is  difiicult  to  support 
with  evidence,  even  in  the  last  ten  years,  when  there  has  been 
more  ground  for  its  expression  in  action,  but  by  derivation 
from  political  logic  much  can  be  said  for  it.  Certainly  America 
has  acted  as  if  it  were  sound.  In  other  situations,  however, 
there  is  ample  evidence. 

Let  us  take  at  this  point  the  question  of  isolation,  the  foreign 
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policy  most  definitely  associated  with  America  and  the  one 
that  comes  to  mind  first  when  Americans  think  of  their  rela- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  world.  As  already  has  been  indicated, 
the  word  isolation  is  a  misnomer.  In  the  strict  meaning  of  the 
word,  there  never  has  been  any  belief  in  literal  nonassociation 
with  the  outer  world.  No  American  of  any  responsibility  has 
ever  advocated  that  the  United  States  should  shut  itself  ojQF 
economically.  The  most  extreme  Middle  Western  advocates  of 
'letting  Europe  stew  in  its  own  juice"  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years  have  not  taken  that  position.  On  the  contrary,  this  has 
always  been  a  trading  nation,  has  competed  actively  for  trade 
everywhere  in  the  world  from  the  beginning,  and  has  been 
unremitting  in  its  insistence  on  the  right  to  trade  anywhere 
in  the  world  on  terms  of  equahty  v^dth  other  countries.  After 
the  Revolution,  when  there  was  the  most  consciousness  of 
separatism,  there  were  also  the  most  explicit  reservations 
about  economic  opportunities  outside  the  nation's  borders. 

John  Adams,  in  the  quotation  already  cited,^^  qualified  his 
proposal  that  the  Union  should  steer  clear  of  European  affairs 
with  the  observation  that  "our  business  with  them,  and  theirs 
with  us,  is  commerce,  much  less  wars."  In  the  Farewell  Ad- 
dress Washington  expressed  himself  clearly  enough:  "The 
great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to  foreign  nations,  is  in 
extending  our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them  as  little 
political  connection  as  possible."  And  sprinkled  through  the 
Federalist  papers  are  vigorous  references  to  the  need  of  safe- 
guarding and  forwarding  the  nation's  interest  in  foreign  trade. 
Jefferson  alone  among  the  early  leaders  was  doubtful  of  the 
wisdom  of  developing  external  trade  relations.  It  is  clear  that 
isolation,  as  originally  conceived  and  later  developed,  meant 
abstention  from  Europe's  politics,  not  Europe's  trade.  And 
with  regard  to  the  non-European  world,  not  even  that  distinc- 
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tion  was  drawn.  As  will  be  seen  later,  the  United  States  has 
not  hesitated  to  interfere  in  the  Far  East  politically  when  its 
economic  interests  there  came  into  question.  And  with  regard 
to  Latin  America,  too,  there  has  been  no  philosophy  or  prac- 
tice of  separatism  either  politically  or  commercially— poHt- 
ically  certainly  not.  Almost  through  the  whole  of  the  country's 
history  it  has  stood  cormnitted  to  act  if  and  when  any  country 
outside  this  hemisphere  sought  to  interfere  in  this  hemisphere 
to  the  extent  of  acquiring  territory. 

What,  then,  is  there  unique  in  American  isolationism?' 
Clearly  it  is  not  the  expression  of  a  philosophy  of  politics,  a 
concept  of  the  destiny  of  a  people  distinguished  from  the  con- 
cept held  by  any  other  nation.  It  is  not  an  idea,  logically  de- 
veloped from  a  premise  of  world  relations  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  country  must  stand  apart  from  the  world.  To  a  certain 
extent  it  did  spring  from  a  desire  to  found  and  preserve  a 
society  on  a  new  design:  one  without  hereditary  rulers  and 
fixed  social  orders,  with  government  by  consent  and  equality 
as  the  main  principle  of  human  relations,  as  laid  down  in  Jef- 
ferson's immortal  phrase  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
There  was  thus  a  certain  conscious  desire  for  contrast  with 
Europe,  a  certain  determination  to  found  a  society  new  at  least 
in  its  freedom  from  European  abuses.  The  issue  of  monarchy 
versus  republic  alone  made  a  sharp  distinction  and  was  much 
in  the  minds  of  early  Americans,  though  it  lost  its  force  through 
the  nineteenth  century,  principally  for  the  reason  that  the 
cause  of  republicanism  was  advancing  everywhere  in  the 
world.  On  the  other  hand,  the  egahtarianism  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  not  very  deeply  or  genuinely  felt  among 
the  more  influential  classes  at  the  beginning,  increased  in  force 
and  was  probably  stronger  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  than  at  the  end  of  this  eighteenth. 
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At  the  same  time  there  was  in  Europe,  too,  a  consciousness 
of  something  new  across  the  Atlantic,  deriving  partly  from 
freedom  from  class  rule  in  America,  partly  from  the  egah- 
tarianism  of  the  American  idea,  partly  from  the  greater  oppor- 
tunity that  existed  here  without  restriction  of  heritage  or  social 
environment.  America  did  symbolize  a  new  access  of  liberty 
to  men,  and  to  certain  groups  in  the  Old  World  it  denoted  sub- 
versiveness,  a  source  of  ideas  destructive  to  the  established 
order.  And  politically,  at  least,  America  did  help  materially  to 
subvert  the  pre-eighteenth-century  order.  Also  it  exercised  a 
powerful  attraction  on  millions  in  the  Old  World  for  the  same 
reason.  What  brought  immigrants  swarming  across  the  At- 
lantic to  populate  the  new  continent  was,  first  of  all,  hope  of 
rising  in  the  social  scale  by  reason  of  greater  opportunity,  then 
the  appeal  of  greater  human  dignity  through  the  absence  of 
fixed  class  barriers,  and,  finally  though  less  urgently,  escape 
from  the  necessity  of  giving  up  their  young  sons  for  two  or 
three  years  to  army  barracks  as  conscripts— for  plainly  America 
did  not  lie  permanently  under  the  shadow  of  war. 

To  this  extent,  then,  isolationism  is  separatism  for  broader 
purposes,  preservation  of  distinction  from  other  countries  as 
a  way  of  life.  But  to  a  greater  extent  it  was  the  resolve  to  avoid 
entanglement  in  European  wars— to  keep  America  out  of 
Europe,  to  keep  Europe  out  of  America,  and  thus  be  spared 
the  need  of  participating  in  European  political  affairs  and 
therefore  European  wars,  for,  again,  Europe  meant  war.  This 
resolve  was  taken  not  out  of  any  pacifist  policy  but  out  of  fear 
—or,  again,  the  obverse,  security.  At  first  the  country  was  weak 
and  could  doubtfully  have  survived  war.  At  best,  it  would  have 
been  >-jLly  another  weight,  a  lesser  one,  in  the  European  bal- 
ance. Until  very  recent  decades  safety  lay  in  detachment  and 
detachment  alone.  Essentially,  therefore,  isolation  is  a  con- 
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sideration  of  national  security.  As  such,  it  differs  from  the  de- 
sires of  other  countries  only  in  that  through  most  of  American 
history  the  two  oceans  have  made  it  practical  for  America 
alone.  There  is  no  country  that  would  not  prefer  to  abstain 
from  the  pohtics  that  threaten  war  if  it  could,  that  would  not 
choose  isolation  and  practice  it  if  it  could,  and  that  does  not 
practice  it  except  when  its  security  and  its  economic  welfare 
are  involved.  In  this  respect,  too,  the  respect  in  which  America 
appears  to  differ  most  from  other  countries,  it  responds  much 
as  any  other  nation  and  on  the  same  grounds.  To  sum  up,  the 
prime  motive  of  national  conduct,  which  is  national  self- 
preservation  or  security,  has  operated  for  America  as  insist- 
ently as  for  any  other  country. 

So  much  for  the  motive  of  security.  What  of  the  economic 
motive?  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  this  has  always  been  a 
trading  nation.  Even  in  colonial  times  it  subsisted  on  exports 
to  England  and  the  West  Indies.  Later  the  development  of  the 
continent  owed  most  to  the  exportation  of  primary  products- 
cotton,  tobacco,  timber,  grain,  metals  and  minerals— with 
which  the  foreign  capital  borrowed  for  development  was  re- 
paid. Let  us  look  at  the  more  broad  national  objects  that  have 
been  consistently  pursued  by  the  United  States— freedom  of 
the  seas  and  the  Open  Door.  These,  together  with  isolation 
and  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  constitute  what  may  be  called  the 
fixed  points  in  American  foreign  relations. 

Of  freedom  of  the  seas  it  can  be  said  more  confidently  than 
of  isolation  that  it  is  not  the  expression  of  any  legal  or  political 
philosophy.  Indeed,  it  is  not,  in  origin  or  content,  a  political  or 
legal  question  at  all,  even  if  technically  it  lies  in  the  domain 
of  international  law.  Or,  in  its  technical  legal  aspects,  it  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  has  consequences  that  are  felt  politically.  Ac- 
tually it  is,  from  the  view  of  relations  between  nations,  a 
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nonexistent  question  in  times  of  peace.  No  one  seriously  chal- 
lenges freedom  of  the  seas  when  there  is  peace.  It  becomes  an 
issue  when  war  breaks  out.  It  is  then  that  America,  like  every 
other  country,  becomes  seriously  involved.  It  becomes  in- 
volved, not  out  of  any  abstract  ideas  or  concepts  of  politics  or 
society,  but  because  it  is— or  has  always  tried  to  be— neutral  in 
the  wars  that  break  out  and  because  it  desires  that  its  overseas 
trade  be  interfered  with  as  little  as  possible.  It  presses  for  loose 
rather  than  strict  construction  of  what  is  contraband  and  the 
right  of  belligerents  to  stop  neutral  ships  and  take  off  goods 
destined  for  the  enemy. 

As  a  trading  nation  usually  neutral,  at  least  in  the  beginning, 
America  has  generally  pressed  for  restriction  of  the  rights  of 
belligerents  on  the  high  seas.  It  is  this  that  brought  the  United 
States  first  into  an  unofficial  war  with  France  and  then  into 
formal  war  with  Great  Britain  in  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Both 
Great  Britain  and  France  seized  American  ships  on  the  high 
seas,  each  having  declared  the  other  under  blockade.  In  re- 
taliation Jefferson  and  Madison  put  into  effect  the  Embargo 
Laws,  shutting  off  trade  with  both  sides  but  also  paralyzing 
New  England.  In  the  same  circumstances  the  United  States 
came  into  diplomatic  conflict  with  Great  Britain  between  1914 
and  1917  and  into  war  with  Germany  in  1917.  Each  had  de- 
clared the  other  under  blockade.  The  British  stopped  Amer- 
ican ships  and  took  off  cargoes.  The  Germans  sank  them  with 
submarine  torpedoes,  causing  loss  of  Iffe  as  well  as  loss  of 
goods.  It  was  against  the  danger  of  the  same  circumstances 
arising  in  another  world  war,  again  to  pull  America  into  war, 
that  Congress  passed  the  succession  of  neutrality  laws  in  the 
1930's  which  waived  freedom  of  the  seas  as  previously  in- 
terpreted. By  forbidding  American  ships  to  enter  war  zones 
and  restricting  the  sale  of  weapons  and  munitions  to  belliger- 
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ents,  America  for  the  first  time  receded  from  its  traditional 
position  on  freedom  of  the  seas  and  accepted  drastic  limita- 
tions on  the  right  to  trade  in  wartime. 

This  is  to  say  that  America's  position  on  freedom  of  the  seas 
is  the  position  of  a  country  vitally  interested  in  foreign  trade 
and  so  nearly  free  from  the  menace  of  war  that  it  need  not 
subordinate  trade  interests  to  political  considerations.  It  need 
not  stand  for  a  construction  of  the  rule  of  the  seas  which  gives 
it  the  right  to  suspend  maritime  communications  in  order  to 
overcome  an  enemy.  On  the  contrary,  its  interests  lie  in  assur- 
ing a  minimum  of  interference  with  maritime  communications 
even  in  time  of  war.  In  other  words,  America  has— or  has  be- 
hoved it  has— so  high  an  expectancy  of  neutrality  in  wars  that 
it  has  most  to  gain  from  a  restriction  of  the  rights  of  belliger- 
ents. It  is  revealing,  incidentally,  that  whenever  America  has 
itself  been  at  war  it  has  changed  its  interpretation  of  freedom 
of  the  seas  and  applied  rules  of  blockade  much  like  Great 
Britain's,  that  is,  with  a  looseness  of  construction  that  enables 
it  to  choke  oflp  communications  on  the  sea  by  any  means  within 
its  power.  In  any  case,  however,  the  American  stand  on  free- 
dom of  the  seas  is  taken  on  economic  grounds.  It  follows  from 
the  fact  that  America  is  an  overseas  trading  nation  less  liable 
to  war  than  most  nations  and  having  most  to  gain  from  free- 
dom for  trade  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace.  Furthermore,  it  has 
never  in  the  past  had  such  naval  supremacy  as  to  enable  it  to 
close  the  seas  to  all  enemies  if  it  wanted  to.  In  sum,  the  motive 
of  national  economic  welfare  is  what  accounts  for  America's 
traditional  position  on  freedom  of  the  seas. 

The  Open  Door  is  avowedly  economic  in  origin  and  pur- 
pose. It  signifies  equality  of  opportunity  for  American  trade. 
In  theory  it  applies  anywhere;  in  practice  it  has  been  most 
deeply  engaged  in  the  Far  East,  has  had  its  sharpest  test  there 
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and  finally  resulted  in  war  there.  Officially  it  dates  from  tlie 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century;  in  reality  it  goes  back  at  least 
to  the  middle  of  that  century.  And  its  highest  significance  Hes 
not  only  in  what  it  reveals  of  American  foreign  relations  but 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  major  cause  of  America's  implication 
in  the  Far  East,  an  economic  impHcation  that  carried  with  it 
the  political  and  made  the  issue  that  could  not  be  resolved 
without  war. 

The  first  formal  expression  of  tlie  Open  Door  doctrine  was 
made  in  1899  by  John  Hay,  McKinley's  Secretary  of  State,  in 
notes  sent  to  the  principal  world  Powers.  The  occasion  was  the 
rapid  development  of  events  in  China.  That  country  appeared 
to  be  about  to  share  the  fate  of  Africa,  to  be  cut  up  and  di- 
vided among  the  great  Western  Powers.  The  outer  edges  of 
China  had  aheady  been  lopped  off  by  one  Power  or  another; 
each  Power  had  marked  off  a  part  of  the  country  as  its  ex- 
clusive sphere  of  interest;  control  of  important  branches  of  the 
administration  had  been  taken  over  by  one  Power  or  another. 
The  passing  of  China  as  even  the  semblance  of  an  independent 
country  appeared  to  be  imminent.  In  this  process  America 
had  had  no  share.  It  had  never  participated  in  the  minor  aliena- 
tions of  Chinese  territory  that  had  come  earlier,  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  foreign  concessions  and  settlements  in  the  principal 
Chinese  ports  which  were  governed  by  foreign  countries  as 
if  colonies.  But  America  had  just  declared  itself  a  party  at  in- 
terest in  the  Far  East  generally  by  taking  possession  of  the 
Philippines  after  the  Spanish-American  War.  And  against  the 
prospect  of  the  break-up  of  China,  America  staked  its  claim: 
not  for  territory  or  political  privilege  but  for  assurance  of 
unrestricted  opportunity  for  trade,  of  a  position  of  complete 
economic  parity  with  any  country  anywhere  in  China,  no 
matter  which  country  had  sovereignty  or  control.  Thus,  John 
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Hay's  notes  did  not  seek  to  prevent  partition.  They  even  recog- 
nized the  existence  of  spheres  of  interest  and  foreign  control 
of  the  ports.  They  stipulated  only  that  in  such  spheres  or  ports 
there  be  no  tariff  duties,  harbor  duties,  or  railroad  rates  that 
discriminated  in  favor  of  the  Powers  having  control  and 
against  other  Powers.  In  other  words,  American  goods  would 
enter  any  port  or  region  on  equal  footing  with  the  goods  of 
any  other  country,  including  the  one  that  claimed  control  of 
the  port  or  region. 

The  point  to  bear  in  mind,  the  point  without  which  the  Far 
East,  America  in  the  Far  East,  and  the  war  that  began  at  Pearl 
Harbor  cannot  be  understood,  is  that  in  this  there  was  nothing 
essentially  new.  In  taking  an  outpost  in  the  Philippines  and, 
more  particularly,  in  enunciating  the  Open  Door  America  did 
not  embark  on  a  new  course  or,  as  is  so  often  said,  on  a  new 
adventure  subsequently  to  be  rued.  It  was  following  a  course 
laid  down  long  before  and  never  abandoned,  though  not  so 
dramatically  proclaimed.  There  was  never  an  immanent  sense 
of  caution  about  getting  involved  in  the  Far  East,  as  there 
was  with  respect  to  Europe.  The  economic  relation  in  the 
Far  East  was  never  qualified  by  political  hesitations,  as  in 
Em'Ope.  Even  since  1919,  when  there  has  been  the  keenest 
consciousness  of  "involvement"  in  Europe,  the  most  deter- 
mined advocates  of  isolation  have  not  applied  it  to  the  Far 
East,  which  alone  reveals  much.  It  is  a  history  textbook  com- 
monplace that  American  commercial  interest  in  the  Far  East 
is  as  old  as  the  country  itself.  The  United  States  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  Far  Eastern  trade  rivalries  since  the  be- 
ginning, conscious  always  of  present  advantages  and,  still 
more,  of  future  promise.  In  the  fourth  of  the  Federalist  papers 
John  Jay,  marshalling  arguments  for  the  necessity  of  union, 
cited  the  more  successful  prosecution  of  foreign  trade  as  one. 
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United,  the  states  could  better  resist  attempts  by  European 
nations  to  restrict  American  opportunities.  Then  he  added: 
**In  the  trade  to  China  and  India,  we  interfere  with  more  than 
one  nation,  as  it  enables  us  to  partake  in  advantages  which 
they  had  in  a  manner  monopolized,  and  as  we  thereby  supply 
ourselves  with  commodities  which  we  used  to  purchase  from 
them."^*  To  Jay's  contemporaries  in  1787  the  reference  to 
China  trade  did  not  seem  farfetched  or  exotic. 

As  it  turned  out,  no  European  nation  did  succeed  in  check- 
ing American  trade  in  the  Far  East.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  United  States  was 
competing  actively  with  the  British  for  the  trade  of  the  Far 
East,  which  incidentally  contributed  materially  to  the  pros- 
perity of  New  England.  Then  the  political  complications  set 
in.  The  Chinese  had  steadfastly  refused  to  open  the  whole 
country  to  trade  with  the  West.  Western  goods  were  permitted 
to  enter  at  one  port  only,  and  tiiere  European  and  American 
traders  were  confined  virtually  as  prisoners.  There  was  the 
additional  complication  of  opium,  which  was  the  principal 
product  exported  to  China  by  the  West,  Great  Britain  mainly, 
and  which  entered  over  the  Chinese  government's  protests. 
The  two  issues  came  to  a  head  in  a  war  between  China  and 
Great  Britain,  which  ended  in  an  easy  British  victory  and  a 
peace  treaty  in  1842  whereby  China  was  forced  to  open  five 
ports  to  British  trade.  The  United  States  did  not  permit  Great 
Britain  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  for  long.  An  emissary  was  imme- 
diately sent  to  China  to  negotiate  a  treaty,  and  in  1844  Caleb 
Gushing  signed  the  Treaty  of  Wang-Hia,  conceding  to  Amer- 
ican ships  the  right  to  enter  and  trade  in  the  same  ports  and, 
moreover,  conceding  to  America  most-favored-nation  status. 
Under  this  provision  every  privilege  granted  by  China  to  any 
country  thereafter  was  automatically  to  be  extended  to  the 
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United  States  as  well.  In  this  way,  while  America  never  par- 
ticipated in  alienations  of  Chinese  territory,  never  directly 
committed  acts  in  infringement  of  Chinese  sovereignty,  it  did 
share  in  all  the  advantages  gained  by  Western  aggressions. 
Wherever  Europeans  implanted  themselves,  there  Americans 
came  and  enjoyed  every  privilege  the  Europeans  had  wrested 
for  themselves.  Most  of  all,  Americans  were  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  Europeans  in  matters  of  trade. 

Between  Caleb  Gushing  in  1844  and  John  Hay  in  1899  the 
difference  was  one  of  explicitness  only.  The  most-favored- 
nation  guarantee  was  the  Open  Door  in  embryo.  The  prin- 
ciple of  equality  of  opportunity  for  American  trade  in  China 
lay  in  both.  In  the  first  it  was  general,  in  the  second  it  was  put 
in  specific  application,  the  greater  definiteness  being  called 
out  by  the  precipitation  of  the  crisis  in  China's  fate.  China 
was  apparently  about  to  disappear  as  a  national  entity,  dis- 
integrating into  separate  segments,  each  to  be  attached  to  a 
different  Western  empire.  America  wanted  no  portion  for 
itself.  It  did  not  and  could  not  hope  to  prevent  partition.  It 
had  even  recognized  the  spheres  of  interest.  But  it  was  staking 
out  its  claim  nevertheless,  a  claim  to  equal  commercial  rights 
in  every  segment,  no  matter  what  flag  flew  over  the  segment. 
Under  the  circumstances  this  demanded  a  more  precise  com- 
mitment than  in  1844,  a  commitment  not  from  China,  which 
was  already  helpless,  but  from  the  great  Powers  which  were 
the  prospective  inheritors  of  China's  estate. 

Therefore  the  Open  Door  notes  were  sent  to  the  five  great 
Powers— Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Russia,  and  Japan, 
the  latter  being  included  because  since  its  victory  over  China 
in  1895  it  had  aheady  been  manifesting  certain  territorial  am- 
bitions on  the  Asiatic  continent.  The  principle  stated  in  the 
notes  was  accepted  in  terms  of  dubious  generality  more  sus- 
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pect  than  an  outright  rejection.  It  became  obvious  that  there 
would  be  no  Open  Door  in  China,  no  equahty  in  trade  for  all 
countries,  if  China  was  to  be  cut  up.  Indeed,  one  of  the  objects 
in  cutting  it  up  would  be  to  gain  a  monopoly  in  the  region 
taken.  In  the  imperiaHstic  mood  of  the  late  1890's  no  great 
Power  was  grabbing  territory  with  any  intention  of  sharing 
the  spoils  therein.  The  only  way  to  assure  an  Open  Door  there- 
fore was  to  prevent  the  break-up  of  China,  and  soon  the 
United  States  was  coupling  the  Open  Door  with  the  integrity 
of  China.  Seldom  if  ever  since  1900  has  the  one  been  stated 
without  the  other.  Indeed,  the  preservation  of  China's  sover- 
eignty and  integrity  became  the  American  goal  in  the  Far 
East— the  integrity  of  China  in  order  that  China  might  not  be 
closed  to  American  enterprise.  But  it  is  necessary  to  distin- 
guish between  which  was  end  and  which  means.  The  policy 
was  political— the  preservation  of  Chinese  independence;  the 
purpose  was  economic— the  preservation  of  a  share  in  the 
Chinese  market. 

On  this  policy,  however,  America  has  stood  firm  ever  since. 
If  at  times  it  has  seemed  to  weaken,  to  acquiesce  in  acts  con- 
travening the  policy,  that  has  only  been  a  matter  of  temporary 
expediency.  When  a  real  test  came,  when,  that  is,  further 
evasion  would  really  imperil  the  object  sought  by  the  policy, 
it  has  reasserted  itself  with  renewed  vigor.  And  as  the  develop- 
ment of  events  has  worked  toward  a  decisive  test,  toward  final 
resolution  of  China's  independence  or  permanent  subjection, 
America's  stand  has  become  correspondingly  uncompromis- 
ing. At  first  the  most  serious  threat  to  China  came  from  Russia, 
and  it  was  against  Russian  acts  that  America  protested  most 
vigorously,  against  Russia  that  America's  diplomatic  eflForts 
were  directed.  When  Russia  and  Japan  went  to  war,  prin- 
cipally on  the  issue  of  Russian  penetration  in  the  Far  East, 
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which  was  a  menace  to  Japan  as  well  as  to  Chma,  America 
supported  Japan  morally,  financially,  and  diplomatically. 

Japan  defeated  Russia  and  at  once  stepped  into  Russia's 
role.  It  started  immediately  on  the  process  it  has  tried  to  bring 
to  conclusion  in  the  last  few  years— the  reduction  of  China  to 
the  status  of  a  Japanese  colony.  America  immediately  directed 
its  protests,  its  influence,  and  its  diplomatic  efforts  against 
Japan.  And  in  proportion  as  Japan  has  come  nearer  success  the 
tempo  and  force  of  American  efforts  in  obstruction  have  risen. 
Year  by  year  the  two  Powers  have  emerged  ever  more  clearly 
above  the  general  international  melee  of  the  Far  East  as  the 
main  antagonists  in  the  ultimate  conflict  *over  the  fate  of 
China:  Japan  bent  on  conquering  China,  America  on  preserv- 
ing China's  independence.  Japan's  adoption  of  the  new  au- 
tarchic ideas  and  methods  only  sharpened  the  issue.  It  brought 
into  stark  relief  the  irreconcilability  of  Japanese  control  over 
China  and  equal  opportunity  in  China  for  all  nations.  Japan 
made  no  concealment  of  its  intention  to  incorporate  China 
into  the  Japanese  economy  as  a  closed  segment.  Not  even  the 
pretense  of  earlier  times  was  maintained. 

The  issue  was  precipitated  by  the  Japanese  invasion  of 
China  in  1937.  Either  China  had  to  become  a  Japanese  posses- 
sion or  Japan  had  to  be  stopped  by  force  greater  than  China 
itself  could  summon.  Either  America  had  to  abandon  its  his- 
toric position  once  and  for  all,  with  economic  exclusion  from 
China  as  a  consequence,  or  it  had  to  stop  Japan  by  force.  The 
issue  was  overlaid  for  a  while  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
Europe  in  1939  and  the  early  German  victories  which  laid 
French  and  Dutch  possessions  in  the.  Far  East  at  Japan's 
mercy.  In  1941  the  climax  approached  when  Japan  invaded 
French  Indo-China  and  began  to  move  on  Great  Britain's 
flank  in  Singapore.  The  United  States,  followed  by  Great 
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Britain,  the  British  Dominions,  and  the  Netherlands,  retahated 
by  freezing  Japanese  assets,  thus  putting  Japan  substantially 
under  blockade.  The  final  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  began  in  Washington,  and  then  the  funda- 
mental issue  emerged  again.  Japan  offered  to  withdraw  from 
China  if  America  would  in  effect  recognize  Japanese  control 
over  China.  In  return  the  United  States  offered  to  free  Jap- 
anese assets  in  this  country,  resume  selling  raw  materials  to 
Japan  and  otherwise  restore  friendly  relations,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  Japan  withdraw  from  China.  The  alternative  was 
explicit— Japanese  withdrawal  from  China.  For  Japan  the  ir- 
reducible condition  was  American  recognition  of  its  mastery 
over  China;  for  America  the  irreducible  condition  was  Jap- 
anese withdrawal  from  China  and,  therefore,  renunciation  of 
Japanese  ambitions  in  China.  All  else  could  be  compromised; 
China  was  the  immovable  obstacle.  On  China  the  conflict  was 
irreconcilable.  Neither  side  would  yield;  neither  side  could 
yield  without  surrendering  a  national  interest  long  deemed 
vital,  and  after  months  of  fruitless  negotiations  war  came  at 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Now,  in  any  historical  situation  as  complex  as  the  relations 
between  East  and  West  it  is  not  possible  to  isolate  a  single 
cause  or  force  as  operating  exclusively  in  producing  a  result. 
It  would  be  oversimplifying  to  fasten  on  one  motive  as  the 
only  force  that  impelled  America  into  the  succession  of  acts 
that  culminated  in  Pearl  Harbor.  More  than  one  motive  en- 
tered, of  course.  As  was  said  earlier,  the  sense  of  values  was 
involved.  Japanese  rapacity  was  too  bald,  its  aggression  too 
naked,  its  barbarities  in  China  too  revolting.  A  feeling  for  the 
underdog  is  universal  and  in  America  quite  common,  es- 
pecially since  in  most  international  situations  involving  the 
strong  and  the  weak  America  has  had  little  directly  at  stake. 
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For  a  combination  of  reasons  there  has  long  been  a  marked 
partiahty  toward  the  Chinese  people.  Prestige  entered  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  America  has  been  so  long  identified  with  Chinese 
independence  and  with  opposition  to  attempts  to  get  control 
over  China  that  to  have  yielded  under  so  naked  and  brutal  a 
threat  would  have  carried  more  humiliation  than  powerful 
nations  usually  accept.  There  was  a  certain  danger  to  the 
Philippines,  but  this  was  on  the  whole  remote,  being  in  the 
main  a  by-product  of  the  conflict  over  China.  Had  America 
been  prepared  to  waive  China,  Japan  would  have  been  more 
than  circumspect  about  the  Philippines.  Beyond  that  it  would 
be  farfetched  to  see  in  Japanese  ascendancy  in  Eastern  Asia 
a  menace  to  America's  safety— that  is,  if  that  ascendancy  had 
not  been  obtained  in  defiance  of  America  and  therefore  be- 
tokened America's  willingness  to  submit  to  threat. 

All  these  factors  were  doubtless  present,  but  they  were  not 
enough  to  produce  a  result  so  momentous.  Also  there  was  a 
constant  in  operation  long  before  they  were  present,  even 
before  Japan  was  of  importance  in  the  international  scene. 
This  is  the  economic  motive— the  long-sustained  insistence 
on  an  equitable,  unrestricted  share  for  America  in  the  Chinese 
market  and  in  the  promise  of  material  reward  from  the  de- 
velopment of  China.  This  promise  has  tempted  Americans 
through  a  large  part  of  their  history.  It  was  put  into  words, 
official  words,  even  before  the  continent  itself  was  fully  oc- 
cupied.^'^  It  has  figured  ahuost  as  part  of  that  Manifest  Des- 
tiny that  beckoned  America  ever  westward.  Its  pull  has  been 
the  more  powerful  as  America  has  become  more  interested  in 
foreign  trade,  as  perforce  it  has  had  to  look  beyond  its  bound- 
aries for  trade  after  internal  development  had  reached  the 
stage  at  which  domestic  demand  could  not  absorb  the  whole 
of  national  production.  It  is  not  an  accident  that  interest  in 
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the  Far  East  reawakened  and  began  to  come  to  its  nighest 
pitch  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  continent  had  been  completed  or  staked 
out.  However  subject  to  question  it  may  be  whether  any 
advantage  in  foreign  trade  is  worth  the  risk  of  war, 
whether  the  profit  from  any  market  compensates  for  the  cost 
of  war,  the  fact  is  that  the  industrialization  of  China  offers 
the  largest  unreahzed  commercial  potentiality.  And  that  for- 
eign trade  will  be  something  more  than  a  luxury  to  the  United 
States  in  the  future,  assuming  the  continuation  of  economic 
organization  as  we  now  know  it,  hardly  needs  to  be  argued. 
At  any  rate  the  Open  Door  policy— and  the  war  which  re- 
sulted from  it  more  than  from  any  other  single  cause— shows 
the  operation  of  the  economic  motive  in  American  foreign  re- 
lations, shows  that  motive  working  as  powerfully  as  in  any 
of  the  older  countries  we  are  more  habituated  to  thinking  of 
as  caught  in  the  toils  of  power  politics.  In  this  respect  cer- 
tainly America  is  not  unique. 


IV 


What  generalizations  can  be  made  thus  far  about  America 
in  its  relations  with  the  outer  world?  With  regard  to  the  most 
powerful  motives  in  the  conduct  of  nations  there  is  little  to 
distinguish  America  from  any  other  country.  It  acts  much  as 
any  other  country  acts.  With  regard  to  the  less  powerful  mo- 
tives, however,  there  is  some  difference.  Prestige  has  counted 
for  less  than  with  other  nations,  since  America  has  been  in 
fewer  long-standing  conflicts  of  interest,  has  committed  itself 
less  often  and  therefore  has  had  less  occasion  to  engage  the 
national  pride.  Concepts  of  right  and  wrong,  moral  values. 
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have  entered  at  times— somewhat  in  the  wars  of  the  French 
Revolution,  more  directly  in  the  First  World  War,  and  defi- 
nitely in  the  Second  World  War  when  shock  at  the  inhumani- 
ties of  the  Germans  and  Japanese  contributed  largely  to  over- 
coming reluctance  to  be  drawn  into  war  again,  especially  a 
European  war.  Ideologies  also  have  entered  somewhat. 
America  has  taken  to  itself  a  kind  of  sponsorship  of  republi- 
can institutions,  or  at  least  sought  to  thwart  monarchism  in 
this  hemisphere.  And  fear  of  fascism  or  the  threat  to  demo- 
cratic institutions  also  contributed  to  turning  the  country 
against  Nazi  Germany.  Historical  memory  has  played  only 
a  negligible  part,  since  America  has  so  little  history;  but  to  a 
certain  extent  it  has  shown  itself  in  a  residual  Anglophobia 
and  to  a  greater  extent  in  an  innate  predisposition  in  Great 
Britain's  favor,  especially  among  older  Americans.  In  both 
world  wars  pro-Ally  feelings  came  almost  by  reflex  among  the 
most  influential  groups  in  the  larger  centers.  All  these  have 
been  mild  in  their  impact,  however,  and  by  so  much  America 
may  be  said  to  vary  from  the  conventional  national  patterns, 
but  it  should  be  observed  that  these  are  also  of  lesser  impact 
for  all  countries. 

In  general  America  conforms  to  type.  Such  deviation  as 
there  is  results  from  certain  characteristics  peculiar  to  Amer- 
ica, though  not  fundamental  or  permanently  determinative. 
This  is  a  young  country;  it  has  little  past  and  little  history, 
with  fewer  unredeemable  hostages  given  thaii  any  other 
country.  It  is  a  young  country,  too,  in  that  only  recently  has 
it  been  fully  developed.  In  some  respects  its  material  develop- 
ment is  not  completed  even  yet,  and  it  is  still  underpopulated 
compared  to  other  countries.  It  is  a  rich  country,  a  continent 
rather  than  a  country,  more  bountifully  endowed  by  nature 
than  any  other  in  the  world,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
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Russia,  whose  riclies  are  only  now  being  fully  revealed. 
Furthermore,  it  is  geographically  insulated  by  two  oceans 
against  the  principal  sources  of  danger. 

Having  these  advantages,  America  could  remain  more  de- 
tached than  is  possible  to  most  countries.  It  could  be  detached 
not  only  physically  but  politically  and  psychologically.  It 
stood  apart  from  the  dangerous  issues  of  the  time,  principally 
because  it  was  relatively  free  from  the  dangers  and  from  the 
needs  that  form  material  stakes.  Thus  detached,  it  could  be 
objective  politically  and  also  had  immunities  under  which  it 
could  acquire  certain  idealistic  attitudes  in  world  politics. 
That  America  has  acted  politically  on  a  higher  moral  level 
than  other  countries  is  hardly  to  be  denied.  Relative  to  its 
power,  it  has  been  guilty  of  singularly  few  derehctions,  even 
making  allowance  for  certain  episodes  in  Latin  America.  And 
it  has  stood  generally  for  loftier  principles  of  international 
conduct  than  other  powerful  countries.  This  is  reflected,  some- 
times movingly,  in  the  instinctive  trust  in  America,  the  im- 
plicit belief  in  the  disinterestedness  of  American  motives  that 
one  finds  almost  everywhere  in  the  world,  again  with  Latin 
America  excepted.  All  this  is  the  result  of  America's  detach- 
ment, of  the  possibility  of  detachment.  There  has  been  the 
physical  and  political  setting  in  which  loftier  attitudes  could 
be  developed  and  in  which  they  could  also  be  afforded.  In 
international  politics,  at  least,  security  of  all  kinds,  both  pohti- 
cal  and  economic,  is  a  condition  of  higher  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings. Easily  possible  to  America  because  safe,  higher  thoughts 
and  feelings  might  be  a  perilous  luxury  to  most  countries. 

One  more  variation  from  type  has  already  been  discussed. 
It  is  the  freedom  from  threat  that  America  enjoyed  in  its 
formative  period  by  virtue  of  Europe's  internecine  strife.  The 
vigilance  that  is  the  price  of  national  existence  as  well  as  per- 
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sonal  liberty  for  most  nations  was  not  required  here.  Still 
more,  the  country  could  devote  itself  concentratedly  to  in- 
ternal development  and  thus  become  strong  enough  not  to 
have  to  fear.  So  little  has  America  lived  under  the  shadow  of 
threat  that  considerations  of  security  have  seldom  had  to  be 
invoked,  and  thus  it  has  become  natural  to  forget  that  funda- 
mentally America  is  no  less  responsive  to  the  demand  of 
national  security  than  any  other  country.  Indeed,  with  respect 
to  the  basic  drives  of  nations,  America  conforms  to  the  type 
of  its  times  except  in  point  of  method  and  emphasis.  Essen- 
tially it  is  as  any  other  modern  nation  in  its  relation  with  other 
nations. 

On  the  whole,  America's  foreign  policy  can  best  be  de- 
scribed as  one  of  negations;  but  in  international  politics 
negations  can  sometimes  take  the  form  of  positive  action,  may 
indeed  have  to  take  form  in  positive  action.  America  has  not 
been  bent  on  acquisition  of  territory,  except  insofar  as  round- 
ing out  the  continental  domain  was  concerned  and  then  just 
as  much  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  environs  of  potentially 
dangerous  neighbors  as  for  the  purpose  of  territorial  aggran- 
dizement. Otherwise  no  territory  has  been  sought,  principally 
because  none  was  required.  Land  was  not  needed  to  accom- 
modate population,  and  in  natural  resources  the  country  is 
as  nearly  self-su£Bcient  as  a  country  can  expect  to  be.  Simi- 
larly, America  has  not  striven  very  actively  through  most  of 
its  history  for  monopolistic  economic  concessions  or  economic 
special  privileges  abroad.  It  has  played  only  a  minor  role  in 
rivalries  for  foreign  loans  carrying  with  them  either  exclusive 
economic  perquisites  or  political  controls.  Since  1900  there 
has  been,  it  is  true,  the  beginning  of  change  in  this  respect. 
Even  before  the  United  States  had  ceased  being  a  debtor 
nation  there  was  mobile  capital  which  sought  more  profitable 
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use  abroad  than  could  be  found  at  home.  But  this  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  very  vigorously  or  consistently  pursued.  Its 
ends  have  been  more  conventional  simple  profit  rather  than 
accretion  of  power.  Even  what  has  been  called  Dollar  Di- 
plomacy in  Latin  America  is  of  a  less  complex  order  than  the 
standard  foreign  financial  penetration  in  the  international 
rivahies  of  modem  times.  When  President  Taft  said  that  the 
United  States  would  practice  diplomacy  with  dollars  rather 
than  bullets  he  was  stating  a  profound  difference  in  national 
purposes  and  methods,  though  admittedly  some  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  United  States  in  Latin  America  shade  into  the  prac- 
tices of  European  empires  or  at  least  into  the  results  obtained 
by  those  practices.  These  can  be  called  marginal,  however;  in 
general  America  has  not  been  a  participant  in  the  imperialistic 
struggle,  the  rivahy  of  expansionism  that  has  given  the  spirit 
and  content  to  modem  international  relations. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  America  has  not  been  involved  in  the 
imperialist  struggle,  in  the  central  conflict  of  international  re- 
lations, in  other  words.  It  has  been.  It  may  not  have  taken  or 
coveted  territory,  and  its  colonial  possessions  may  be  negli- 
gible; but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  inverse  imperialism  or  nega- 
tive imperialism.  To  try  to  prevent  others  from  taking  territory 
and  otherwise  expanding  is  also  being  involved  in  the  im- 
perialistic struggle.  It,  too,  entails  the  use  of  all  the  instruments 
of  influence  and  power.  And  this  has  been  America's  role— 
the  role  of  prevention.  It  has  imposed  vetoes  and  levied  in- 
junctions. Itself  not  taking— perhaps  because  it  has  always  had 
as  much  as  it  needs— it  has  said  to  others.  Thou  shalt  not  take. 
It  has  laid  down  the  rule  in  generalities  only,  as  a  kind  of 
Biblical  ideal,  where  it  has  had  nothing  at  stake  itself,  but  it 
has  been  specific  enough  where  its  own  interests  were  con- 
cerned. Thus,  it  has  proclaimed  the  Monroe  Doctrine  for  this 
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hemisphere,  because  there  its  security  could  be  threatened. 
Since  the  Mexican  War,  the  United  States  has  actually  taken 
Httle  territory  in  this  hemisphere— only  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Alaska  and  some  islands  which  it  acquired  by  purchase  rather 
than  seizure.  But  it  has  forbidden  the  appropriation  of  terri- 
tory by  any  other  Power  and  manifested  its  intention  to  back 
the  prohibition  with  force  if  necessary.  Thus,  too,  the  United 
States  has  proclaimed  the  Open  Door.  As  a  trading  nation, 
needing  outlet  for  its  products  rather  than  land  or  sources  of 
raw  materials,  it  has  refused  to  concede  any  restriction  on  its 
right  to  trade  where  it  beheved  itself  entitled  to  a  fair  share 
of  the  market.  On  this,  too,  it  has  stood  firm,  and  in  the  Far 
East  demonstrated  its  willingness  to  back  its  refusal  with 
force.  Not  an  imperialist  Power  itself  in  the  strict  sense  of  terri- 
torial aggrandizement  and  economic  monopoly,  it  has  never- 
theless been  caught  in  the  conflicts  raised  by  imperialism  and 
has  not  flinched  from  them  where  and  when  its  interests  were 
considered  vital. 


CHAPTER  THREE 


America  Entangled  in  Itg  Own  CoiiB 


CERTAIN  forces  have  operated  in  America's  foreign  re- 
lations as  constants  through  its  whole  history,  as  we  have 
seen.  They  are  the  forces  that  operate  in  other  countries,  too, 
as  constants,  but  here  their  impact  has  been  less  frequently 
felt  and  less  severe.  There  has  been  a  kind  of  buffer  formed 
by  certain  conditions  peculiar  to  America  and  others  inherent 
in  the  poHtical  conformation  of  Europe— America's  youth,  nat- 
ural wealth,  geographical  insulation  and  early  indoctrination 
against  political  association  with  Europe,  and  Europe's  im- 
mobilization by  its  own  internal  strife.  Thus  America  could 
be  shielded,  and  behind  the  shield  Americans  could  plausibly 
assume  that  their  country  was  innately  and  permanently 
unique,  politically  inhabiting  a  world  all  its  own.  The  buffer 
has  worn  thin,  however,  almost  torn  through  by  the  effects 
of  America's  social  maturity  on  the  one  hand  and  Europe's 
swift  descent  to  political  catastrophe  on  the  other.  Now  no 
American  can  seriously  believe  tliat  his  country  still  enjoys 
the  peculiar  immunities  of  an  earlier  day.  America  is  now  a 
nation  that  very  definitely  does  have  foreign  affairs,  with  all 
the  ills  that  go  with  them,  the  ills  to  which  all  the  other  nations 
have  long  been  prey.  America  no  longer  has  full  autonomy  in 
foreign  relations,  no  longer  is  master  of  its  destiny  in  the  poli- 
tics of  war  and  peace. 

The  commonest  explanation  for  what  has  happened  is  "the 
annihilation  of  distance"— the  revolutionary  changes  in  means 
of  communication  and  transportation  which  have  "shrunk  the 
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planet"  and  brought  Europe  and  Asia  closer  to  the  American 
continent.  This  has  an  impressive  ring  and  is  indisputable  as 
to  fact,  but  as  explanation  it  is  insufficient,  even  superficial. 
True,  the  oceans  are  not  the  barriers  they  once  v^ere,  but  the 
practical  effect  of  this  can  be  exaggerated.  For  one  thing,  the 
oceans  never  were  an  insuperable  barrier  even  before  steam 
navigation.  For  another,  from  the  purely  physical  point  of 
view  they  are  still  a  formidable  defense,  an  enviable  one  in 
the  eyes  of  all  other  countries.  For  practical  purposes  the 
United  States  is  stiU  well-nigh  impregnable  to  direct  attack. 
All  the  melodramatic  pictures  drawn  a  few  years  ago  of  one 
enemy  landing  in  force  on  the  Atlantic  shore  and  another  on 
tlie  Pacific  shore  and  the  two  meeting  in  Chicago  made  effec- 
tive polemics  but  little  military  sense.  Even  Pearl  Harbor 
proved  nothing.  Nor  can  conclusions  be  drawn  from  the  phe- 
nomenal development  of  air  power,  for  the  change  in  Amer- 
ica's world  position  had  set  in  while  the  airplane  was  still  a 
relatively  crude  weapon. 

The  mechanization  of  communications  and  the  resulting 
reduction  of  distance  have  no  doubt  injected  new  elements 
into  international  relations— changed  the  tempo,  widened  the 
range,  and  intensified  the  dangers.  But  something  more  has 
entered  into  the  making  of  America's  new  position  in  the 
world,  into  what  is  essentially  a  new  phase  in  its  national 
existence— something  that  lies  deeper  in  the  nature  of  modern 
civilization.  The  introduction  of  science  into  production,  the 
industrialization  of  the  world,  is  no  doubt  at  the  roots;  that  has 
had  more  profound  effects  than  the  reduction  of  distance,  so 
far  as  America's  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world  is  concerned. 

In  international  politics  it  has  brought  about  two  things. 
First,  war  today  is  total  war,  fought  not  between  armies  and 
navies  alone  but  between  whole  societies  and  with  all  the  re- 
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sources  of  each  society.  Second,  America  is  economically  the 
most  powerful  country  in  the  world.  Neither  of  these  needs  to 
be  elaborated.  Into  the  weapons  of  combat  in  modem  warfare 
go  all  the  resources,  instrumentaHties,  goods  and  capacities  of 
a  country.  Whatever  may  be  the  findings  of  international  law 
as  between  contraband  and  noncontraband,  in  the  actual  con- 
duct of  war  there  is  Httle  or  no  distinction.  All  or  nearly  all 
usable  commodities  and  materials  are  munitions  of  war.  The 
mihtary  potential  of  a  country  is  the  sum  of  whatever  it  has, 
can  buy  or  can  make,  and  of  these  the  last  is  the  most  im- 
portant. In  other  words,  the  most  valuable  military  asset  is  a 
highly  organized  industrial  system,  which  implies  a  high  de- 
gree of  technological  advancement.  The  next  most  valuable 
asset  is  access  to  a  country  which  has  such  an  industrial  sys- 
tem. This  may  be  platitudinous,  but  the  platitude  states  the 
second  governing  condition  of  contemporary  international 
relations,  A  country  as  rich  as  America,  as  endowed  with  re- 
sources and  advanced  in  technological  experience  and  ca- 
pacity, is  constrained  by  those  properties  and  quahties  to  play 
a  decisive  part  in  any  war  sufficiently  prolonged,  whether 
willingly  or  unwilhngly,  directly  or  indirectly,  consciously  or 
unconsciously.  It  must  do  so,  that  is,  unless  it  elects  to  forego 
all  economic  relations  with  the  world  outside  its  borders.  And 
it  must  do  so  not  only  after  the  outbreak  of  a  war  but  before, 
since  military  power  is  developed  before  the  beginning  of  a 
war  rather  than  after.  The  determining  fact  is  that  every  trans- 
action across  the  boundaries  of  a  country  such  as  America  is 
aflFected  with  the  poHtical  and  military  interest. 

The  result  is  this:  in  our  time  America  is  a  party  to  every 
major  war,  no  matter  where  fought  and  by  which  countries, 
if  the  war  lasts  long  enough.  It  is  a  party  to  the  war,  whether 
it  is  formally  engaged  in  hostilities  or  not.  It  is  a  party  in  the 
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sense  that  its  strength  is  cast  into  the  scale  in  the  war,  with  or 
without  intention,  without  regard  to  its  desires  or  sympathies, 
perhaps  even  contrary  to  its  interests.  And  its  strength  can  be 
the  decisive  factor  in  the  war:  victory  will  go  to  the  side  on 
v/hich  it  is  cast.  The  effect  is  that  while  there  was  a  time  when 
Americans  could  say  they  were  neutral  but  not  impartial,  to- 
day it  is  more  fitting  to  say  that  America  can  be  impartial 
but  not  neutral.  It  is  in  the  war  whether  it  wants  to  be  or  not, 
and  no  nfatter  how  it  feels  about  the  issues  in  the  war.  This  is 
to  say  that  America  can  be  neutral  in  law  but  not  in  fact.  Nor 
has  it  been  neutral  in  fact  in  any  of  the  recent  wars  of  real 
magnitude.  It  was  not  neutral  in  the  First  World  War,  even 
before  it  entered;  it  was  not  neutral  in  the  Second  World  War, 
even  before  it  entered;  it  was  not  neutral  in  the  war  between 
Japan  and  China,  even  before  it  entered.  In  the  First  World 
War  the  violation  of  neutrality  was  in  accord  with,  national 
sympathies;  in  the  Second  World  War  it  was  even  more  in  ac- 
cord with  national  sympathies;  in  the  China-Japan  War  the 
violation  of  neutrality  was  not  only  contrary  to  national  sym- 
pathies but  in  contravention  of  what  had  been  commonly 
conceived  to  be  national  interests :  it  operated  to  Japan's  ad- 
vantage. But  in  no  one  of  the  three  wars  was  there  real  free^ 
dom  of  choice.  Where  action  was  in  accord  with  national  de- 
sire it  was  accidental;  where  it  ran  counter  to  both  desire  and 
interest  it  was  unavoidable.  And  eventually  America  became 
an  actual  combatant  in  all  three  wars. 

Consider  the  experience  of  the  first  European  war.  At  the 
outset  not  only  was  there  a  general  assiimption  that  it  was  no 
concern  of  America's  but  the  question  of  participation  was  not 
even  raised.  When  President  Wilson  appealed  for  neutrality 
in  thought  and  feeling  as  well  as  act  no  one  took  it  amiss.  As 
the  invasion  of  Belgium  sank  in,  partialities  emerged  and  di- 
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vided  sharply,  but  still  the  question  was  one  of  whose  victory 
was  desired  and  not  whether  America  should  join.  The  sinking 
of  the  Lusitania  brought  the  first  open  advocacy  of  American 
adhesion  to  the  Allies,  but  by  then  another  factor  had  been  in- 
jected. The  Lusitania  was  effect  as  well  as  cause.  The  Germans, 
it  will  be  remembered,  excused  the  sinkmg  on  the  ground  that 
the  Lusitania  was  carrying  arms  for  the  Allies  and  they  had 
warned  Americans  not  to  take  passage  on  it.  For  by  then  the 
British  and  French  had  already  begun  purchasing  war  sup- 
phes  in  this  country  and  the  American  dilemma  of  modem 
times  had  set  in. 

The  British  had  declared  Germany  under  blockade,  stretch- 
ing the  word  and  its  application  to  the  uttermost  meanings, 
as  historically  was  their  wont.  The  Germans  responded  with 
the  submarine  blockade.  The  British,  having  command  of  the 
seas,  could  enforce  their  blockade  more  easily  and  with  smaller 
loss  to  the  neutrals,  losses,  moreover,  that  were  in  goods  and 
not  lives.  The  Germans,  since  their  submarines  were  being 
hunted  down  by  the  British  and  French,  could  not  stop  ships 
and  search  them  for  contraband  at  leisure.  They  could  only 
sink  at  once,  sending  to  the  bottom  neutral  lives  as  well  as 
neutral  cargoes.  Both  sides  were  violating  international  law 
by  any  strict  interpretation,  but  the  German  violations  stirred 
emotions  more  deeply.  The  American  government  protested 
against  the  violations  by  both  and  for  the  first  two  years  of 
the  war  there  was  acrid  controversy  with  the  governments  of 
both  sides.  Yet  the  issue  could  only  be  postponed  or  evaded; 
it  could  not  be  faced,  much  less  resolved.  For  it  went  beyond 
law  or  profits  on  trade.  It  embodied  the  outcome  of  the  war 
and  America's  role  in  modern  war. 

America  was  becoming  the  world's  great  arsenal.  The  Brit- 
ish and  French  had  discovered  the  productive  resources  of 
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American  industry,  were  expending  their  surplus  gold  and 
establishing  further  credits  here,  and  had  placed  tremendous 
orders  for  arms,  munitions,  and  the  indirect  accessories  of  war- 
fare. The  whole  American  economy  had  been  harnessed  to  the 
Allied  cause  while  America  was  still  legally  neutral.  In  fact, 
the  Allied  cause  had  become  dependent  upon  the  American 
economy.  By  the  same  token,  for  the  Germans  the  American 
economy  had  to  be  reckoned  as  an  enemy  force  no  less  than 
the  British  and  French  armies  and  navies,  an  enemy  no  less 
potent  and,  as  the  war  went  on,  an  enemy  even  more  potent, 
since  without  American  industrial  production  and  American 
credits  the  Allies  could  not  have  counted  on  carrying  the  war 
to  victory. 

America  was  compelled  to  choose  between  the  two  belliger- 
ents whether  it  wanted  to  or  not.  Whether  it  had  any  intel- 
lectual or  emotional  or  political  preferences,  it  had  to  decide 
on  which  side  it  wanted  victory  to  lie  and  by  so  much  an- 
tagonize the  other  side.  If  it  elected  to  continue  to  sell  to  the 
British  and  French  it  would  make  their  victory  probable,  if 
not  certain,  and  thereby  invite  German  retaliation  in  self- 
defense.  If  it  elected  to  stop  selling  to  Great  Britain  and 
France,  it  doomed  Great  Britain  and  France  to  defeat  and 
also  invited  retaliation.  The  decision  was  made  as  we  know. 
America  stood  by  its  right  to  sell  to  the  British  and  French. 
International  law  as  theretofore  understood  was  doubtless  on 
its  side.  But  to  the  Germans  it  had  become  a  matter  of  seK- 
preservation.  Early  in  1917  they  resorted  to  unrestricted  sub- 
marine warfare,  sinking  on  sight.  Three  months  later  America 
declared  w^r. 

The  war  was  followed  by  a  pronounced  reaction.  America 
refused  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  or  join  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  mood  was  one  of  disillusionment  with  wars  for 
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lofty  purposes  and  with  Europe  in  particular.  A  national 
plebiscite  would  have  yielded  a  large  majority  for  the  judg- 
ment that  it  had  been  a  mistake  to  go  into  the  war  at  aU.  A 
plague  on  all  their  houses  seemed  to  express  the  national  atti- 
tude toward  Europe.  Return  to  normalcy  meant  back  to  aloof- 
ness to  aU  external  poUtical  affairs  and  the  traditional  relation 
to  Europe. 

The  mood  was  not  shaken  in  the  years  that  followed.  On 
the  contrary,  when  war  threatened  in  Europe  again,  a  kind  of 
inquest  was  begun  into  the  failure  to  remain  at  peace  in  the 
First  World  War.  The  external  facts  were  beyond  dispute. 
The  sale  of  arms  and  munitions  and  supplies  to  belligerents 
during  a  war,  which  in  practice  meant  sale  to  the  side  that 
commanded  the  seas  and  had  ample  resources  of  gold  or 
credit,  made  America  an  ally  at  one  remove  of  that  side  and 
therefore  an  enemy  of  the  other  side.  If  the  war  lasted  long 
enough  America  would  have  to  array  itself  formally  with  the 
one  it  had  been  helping  indirectly.  A  series  of  so-called  neu- 
trality acts  was  passed  in  consequence  and  made  progressively 
more  stringent.  They  prohibited  the  extension  of  credits  and 
the  sale  of  arms,  munitions,  and  implements  of  war  to  belliger- 
ents. Thus  would  be  prevented  the  giving  of  aid  to  either  party 
in  a  war  and  at  the  same  time  the  accumulation  of  a  stake  in 
the,  victory  of  one  party,  the  one  to  which  loans  and  sales  had 
been  made.  Also  it  was  provided  at  first  that  Americans  saihng 
on  belligerent  ships  did  so  at  their  own  risk,  and  later  Amer- 
ican ships  were  forbidden  to  enter  war  zones  at  all.  Thus  there 
would  be  no  call  for  the  protection  of  American  lives  threat- 
ened by  belligerent  action.  Presumably  the  strands  of  poten- 
tial entanglement  had  been  cut  if  a  war  came  in  Europe.  It 
should  be  repeated:  the  laws  were  not  designed  to  preserve 
neutrality;  they  were  to  keep  America  out  of  war. 
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The  war  came.  Even  before  hostilities  had  broken  out  it  was 
evident  that  the  neutrahty  laws  were  futile,  that  the  whole 
experiment  was  to  be  a  fiasco.  The  laws  as  they  stood  had  not 
touched  the  fundamentals  in  modem  warfare  or  America's  re- 
lation to  the  world's  economic  structure  and  therefore  Amer- 
ica's relation  to  modern  war.  Of  some  aspects  they  had  not 
even  taken  cognizance.  Two  lessons  of  the  First  World  War 
had  been  ignored  entirely,  perhaps  deliberately,  since  they 
were  both  tough  and  touchy.»The  first  was  that  war  had  an 
e£fect  on  the  American  economy  as  well  as  American  economy 
an  effect  on  war.  The  second  was  that  America  as  a  state  and 
people  might  have  preferences  in  a  war,  preferences  based 
both  on  emotional  allegiances  and  national  interest.  Neither 
was  faced  in  the  program  of  neutrality  legislation,  perhaps 
neitlier  could  be  dealt  with  by  legislation.  But  both  had  played 
a  part  in  setting  the  course  that  had  led  to  final  collision  with 
Germany  in  1917. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  situation  that  confronted  this  country 
in,  say,  early  1917.  A  large  part  of  its  industry  was  engaged  in 
producing  for  the  Allies.  Not  only  was  there  a  tremendous 
vested  interest  in  war  production,  not  only  were  there  huge 
profits  at  stake  for  classes  with  no  little  influence,  but  to  have 
cut  off  that  production  sharply  would  have  brought  an  eco- 
nomic dislocation  of  disastrous  proportions.  Factories  would 
have  closed,  men  would  have  been  thrown  out  of  work  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands,  there  would  have  befallen  all  that  we 
associate  with  sudden  economic  depressions.  Thus  there  were 
at  the  same  time  the  temptations  to  continue  to  reap  handsome 
profits  and  the  fear  of  precipitating  an  economic  smash.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  which  was  more  powerful  as  a  deterrent.  It 
should  be  added  that  by  1917  credits  running  into  the  billions 
had  been  advanced  to  the  Allies.  They  were  hostages  given  to 
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Allied  success.  In  short,  by  1917  the  whole  American  economy 
was  tied  to  war  production,  for  practical  purposes  committed 
to  AUied  victory.  Only  technically  was  America  still  a  free 
agent,  even  if  it  realized  that  the  alternative  to  continued  arm- 
ing of  the  Allies  was  war. 

Not  only  mechanistic  forces  were  at  work,  however,  to  dic- 
t::ate  choice  with  a  kind  of  astronomical  fatahty.  There  was 
something  more  than  an  impersonal,  implacable  economic  de- 
terminism. Thoughts  and  feelings  were  engaged,  too.  The 
economic  commitment  to  the  Allies  was  an  effect  as  well  as  a 
cause.  America  was  not  only  committed  to  the  Allies  because 
it  had  made  them  loans  and  sold  tliem  arms;  in  part  it  had 
made  them  loans  and  sold  them  arms  because  it  was  predis- 
posed in  their  favor.  Even  in  its  economy  it  was  not  function- 
ing altogether  as  an  inanimate  object.  A  great  deal  was  heard 
after  the  First  World  War  about  the  effect  of  British  propa- 
ganda in  bringing  America  into  the  war,  and  a  great  propor- 
tion of  that  was  nonsense.  There  was,  it  is  true,  a  very  active 
British  propaganda  campaign,  and  it  was  astutely  conducted; 
but  it  had  a  favorable  field  to  work  in,  a  field  predisposed  to 
hospitality  and  credence.  The  Germans  also  conducted  an 
active  campaign,  and  it  came  to  nothing.  Had  they  been  as 
subtle  as  the  British  were  said  to  be  and  the  British  as  clumsy 
as  the  Germans  doubtless  were,  the  result  would  have  been 
the  same.  The  propaganda  was  coincidental,  not  causal.  The 
classes  that  make  opinion  in  this  country  were  pro-AUy  to 
begin  with.  They  may  not  have  wanted  to  go  to  war  on  the 
AUied  side  at  the  start,  but  they  did  want  the  AUies  to  vdn. 
They  did  not  need  propaganda  to  convince  them  that  an  Allied 
victory  was  preferable.  And  as  the  war  progressed,  as  one 
German  act  after  another  repelled  Americans  more  and  more 
and  at  the  same  time  a  German  victory  seemed  more  likely 
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and  the  prospect  of  a  dominant  Germany  more  frightening, 
the  f  eehng  grew  in  proportion.  When  the  time  came  to  choose, 
when  it  was  necessary  either  to  stop  arming  the  AUies  and 
thus  condemn  them  to  defeat  or  continue  arming  them  and 
risk  German  retahation,  f  eehngs  were  thrown  into  the  balance 
with  economic  interest.  The  two  together  tipped  the  scale. 
Either  might  have  been  enough.  Quite  likely  economic  interest 
alone  would  have  been.  But  the  two  together  put  the  decision 
beyond  doubt,  made  it  irresistible  in  fact.  Had  the  Americans 
wanted  to  pay  the  price  of  keeping  out  of  the  war,  they  could 
have  done  so.  It  was  not  beyond  possibility.  They  did  not  want 
to  do  so,  the  price  being  German  victory.  Neutral  in  fact  they 
could  not  have  been,  no  matter  at  what  price. 

The  neutrality  legislation  that  preceded  the  Second  World 
War  did  not  and  perhaps  could  not  touch  either  of  these  in- 
escapable accompaniments  of  a  major  war— the  effect  on  the 
American  economy  and  American  preferences.  The  dilemma 
presented  itself  at  once.  The  legislation  was  not  strictly  speak- 
ing airtight.  Indeed,  it  was  not  altogether  straightforward. 
For  it  did  not  cover  what  was  most  important  in  wartime  inter- 
national trade— raw  materials.  America's  metals  and  minerals, 
its  oil  and  cotton  and  grains,  were  even  more  necessary  to  the 
belligerents  than  finished  weapons.  With  the  raw  materials 
an  industrialized  country  could  fabricate  its  own  weapons, 
but  the  raw  materials  it  had  to  have,  and  Great  Britain  and 
France  did  not  have  them  in  sufficient  quantity.  But  even  so 
far  as  the  legislation  did  apply,  enforcement  would  have  had 
two  effects  at  once.  First,  it  would  have  closed  off  an  avenue 
to  a  rapid  increase  in  trade  for  America  at  a  time  when  export 
trade  was  desperately  needed,  the  ravages  of  ten  years  of  de- 
pression being  still  unrepaired.  Second,  it  would  have  or- 
dained German  world  supremacy. 
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In  this  case,  too,  it  was  difficult  to  say  which  of  these  two 
was  the  more  powerful,  but  by  contrast  with  the  First  World 
War  the  emotional  factor  was  probably  the  stronger.  The  eco- 
nomic lesson  of  the  first  war  had  sunk  in.  The  price  of  war 
booms  had  not  been  forgotten,  and  there  was  no  desire  to 
embark  on  frenzied  expansion  after  the  fashion  of  1916  and 
1917.  Yet  the  temptation  to  recoup  ten  years  of  devitalizing 
losses  exercised  a  pull,  perhaps  irresistibly.  Only  a  government 
of  implacable  resoluteness  would  have  remained  firm  in  clos- 
ing off  the  opportunity.  Only  a  people  unprecedentedly  steeled 
to  material  sacrifice  would  have  willingly  foregone  the  oppor- 
tunity to  replenish  itself  after  ten  years  of  denial  when  re- 
plenishment was  there  for  the  asking. 

This  never  came  to  the  test,  because  the  second  factor  began 
to  make  itself  felt  at  once.  Again  America  had  to  elect  the 
victor.  As  soon  as  the  war  broke  out  it  became  clear  that  if  tlie 
neutrality  laws  were  tightened  and  enforced,  Germany  would 
win.  Unless  Great  Britain  and  France  had  access  to  tlie  re- 
sources and  productive  capacity  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  arms,  munitions,  and  supplies,  only  a 
miracle  could  save  them.  They  would  have  to  crush  Germany 
in  a  few  months,  before  their  armament  was  exhausted,  which 
would  indeed  be  a  miracle.  The  best  tliey  could  hope  for, 
then,  was  a  compromise  peace  that  gave  Germany  supremacy 
over  Europe  at  least.  On  the  other  hand,  to  repeal  the  neu- 
trality laws  and  let  the  British  and  French  buy  at  Mdll,  as  be- 
tween 1914  and  1917,  meant  that  tlie  experience  of  those 
years  would  be  repeated.  The  Nazis,  not  being  given  to  re- 
straint, would  not  even  v/ait  as  long  as  HohenzoUern  Germany. 
They  would  strike  back  sooner.  America  would  be  at  war 
again.  It  was  one  or  the  other:  forbid  all  selling  to  belligerents 
and  thus  decree  the  victory  of  Germany  or  let  the  belligerents 
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buy  here  (which  only  the  British  and  French  could  do)  and 
thus  make  Allied  victory  possible,  if  not  probable,  thereby 
making  German  retaliation  and  American  participation  in  the 
^var  probable,  if  not  certain.  From  one  of  these  there  was  no 
escape. 

Had  America  been  really  indifferent  to  the  outcome  of  the 
war,  the  choice  would  have  been  simple.  If  it  had  believed  that 
the  country  was  equally  safe  no  matter  which  won,  if  its  feel- 
ings had  not  been  involved,  if  it  had  not  had  any  emotional 
attachment  or  preference,  if,  in  other  words,  it  had  been  really 
impartial,  it  could  just  have  decided  to  profit  by  the  lesson  of 
1917.  It  would  have  concluded,  then,  that  no  economic  gain, 
however  desperately  needed,  could  compensate  even  for  the 
material  losses  of  war,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  in  lives  and 
suffering.  Therefore  it  would  cleave  to  the  resolution  taken  in 
peacetime  to  have  no  traffic  with  war,  to  put  its  economic 
strength  behind  no  belligerent  and  let  the  decision  in  battle 
fall  as  it  might.  America  had  given  warning  in  advance  that 
such  was  its  intention;  it  would  have  no  moral  responsibility 
for  the  consequences.  Thus  America  would  be,  not  neutral  in 
fact,  for  that  it  cannot  be,  since  the  side  which  did  not  have 
command  of  the  sea  and  could  not  have  bought  from  America 
in  any  case— Germany,  in  this  instance— would  profit;  it  would 
profit  the  more,  in  that  it  had  armed  in  advance,  while  its 
enemies  had  not.  America  would  be  not  neutral  in  fact  but 
neutral  in  law.  Technically  its  position  would  be  correct,  and 
it  would  remain  at  peace. 

America  was  not  impartial,  however.  In  the  first  place,  it 
did  believe  that  German  supremacy  was  a  menace  to  the  na- 
tional security,  and  the  belief  was  a  difficult  one  to  refute  on 
all  the  evidence  of  the  preceding  years.  Most  of  all,  it  was  not 
impartial  in  its  feelings;  it  was  not  and  could  not  be  emo- 
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tionally  detached.  The  latent  predisposition  for  England  came 
to  the  surface  again,  especially  among  the  most  influential 
classes  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  in  the  South.  And  the 
Nazi  philosophy  and  conduct  had  repelled  the  whole  of  the 
American  people,  almost  without  exception  and  regardless  of 
origin.  The  division  of  opinion  was  only  on  whether  or  not 
America  should  intervene  against  Germany.  It  was  not  as  be- 
tween Germany  and  the  Allies.  The  majority  of  the  country 
preferred  abstention  from  the  war;  that  is  certain.  But  it 
could  not  be  nonpartisan  or  impartial.  And  the  desire  for  ab- 
stention was  not  so  great  as  the  partisanship.  It  was  not  so 
great  as  to  represent  a  willingness  to  pay  the  price  of  accepting 
German  victory.  And  with  every  German  success  the  partial- 
ity or  at  least  the  antagonism  to  Germany  grew  sharper.  The 
repeal  of  the  Neutrality  Law  was  followed  by  the  transaction 
exchanging  American  destroyers  for  British  bases.  Then  the 
Lend-Lease  Act  was  passed.  America  was  not  only  selling  to 
the  AUies  the  means  of  making  war,  not  only  lending  them  the 
money  with  which  to  pay  as  last  time;  it  was  giving  them  the 
means  and  protecting  the  sea  lanes  by  which  they  were  trans- 
ported to  Europe.  For  practical  purposes  America  was  already 
at  war  in  Europe  by  mid-1941.  All  of  its  strength  except  its 
manpower  was  already  put  behind  tlie  effort  to  defeat  Ger- 
many. After  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  the  German  and 
Italian  declaration  made  the  war  oflficial. 

America's  reasoned,  planned  effort  to  avoid  war  had  come 
to  naught.  All  the  constituent  elements  of  its  national  being 
had  worked  together  to  nullify  the  effort.  Its  natural  wealth, 
its  accumulated  wealth,  its  industrial  proficiency,  the  mass 
and  power  of  its  economic  organization  aU  combined  to  put  it 
into  the  war,  no  matter  what  it  did  or  if  it  did  nothing  at  all. 
And  the  natmre  and  spirit  of  its  institutions  and  the  temper  and 
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traditions  of  its  people  accentuated  the  drive  in  the  direction 
of  the  war  or  at  least  prevented  measures  to  reverse  the  direc- 
tion. What  had  been  proved  at  least  was  that  the  suspension 
of  trade  relations  with  belligerents  on  the  outbreak  of  war  was 
not  effective  as  a  guarantee  of  peace.  Waiving  the  traditional 
freedom  of  the  seas  to  prevent  entanglement  was  futile. 

Thus  the  lesson  of  two  European  wars.  The  Far  Eastern  war 
was  to  give  even  more  conclusive  evidence  that  America  is  no 
longer  a  free  agent  in  its  foreign  relations.  It  proved  that 
America  could  not  necessarily  even  follo^y  its  inclinations  and 
national  interests.  For  reasons  beyond  its  control  it  was  com- 
pelled to  become  unneutral  in  fact  not  only  after  a  war  began 
but  before,  and  in  some  situations  to  violate  neutrality  in  a  way 
contrary  to  both  its  desires  and  its  interests. 

The  neutrahty  legislation  was  already  in  effect  when  Japan 
invaded  China  in  1937.  The  law  imposed  a  mandatory  em- 
bargo on  the  sale  of  weapons  and  munitions  whenever  the 
President  found  that  a  state  of  war  existed.  But  the  Japanese 
did  not  declare  war  and  the  American  government  preferred 
not  to  find  that  a  state  of  war  existed,  mainly  on  the  ground 
that  to  do  so  would  hurt  China  more  than  Japan,  which  was 
contrary  both  to  American  interests  and  American  public 
opinion.  For  Japan  was  better  prepared  than  China  and  in- 
comparably more  advanced  industrially.  Therefore  it  was 
much  less  dependent  on  getting  arms  from  abroad  than  China. 
The  result  was  to  put  America  in  a  dilemma  in  the  Far  East 
more  acute  than  the  one  in  Europe. 

There  became  apparent  at  once  the  futility  of  a  limited' sus- 
pension of  trade  with  belligerents.  None  of  the  Neutrahty  Acts 
as  a  matter  of  fact  extended  the  prohibition  of  exports  to  raw 
materials.  The  reason  was  obvious:  the  blow  to  the  American 
economy  would  be  too  severe.  But  the  result  wSs  to  make  the 
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law  self-defeating,  for  to  certain  countries  surely  raw  ma- 
terials from  abroad  were  more  necessary  tiian  finished  arma- 
ment. Japan  was  one  of  them,  for  it  is  singularly  destitute  of 
natural  resources.  What  it  needed  for  purposes  of  war  was 
not  so  much  planes  and  guns  as  iron,  steel,  aluminum,  nickel, 
cotton,  oil  and  similar  raw  products.  Even  if  the  Neutrality 
Law  had  been  invoked,  it  could  have  got  them  in  this  country. 
And  when  it  did,  when  Americans  became  aware  that  America 
was  arming  Japan  for  the  successful  invasion  of  China,  there 
was  a  pubhc  protest.  Through  1938,  1939,  and  1940  the  de- 
mand grew  for  an  embargo  specifically  aimed  at  Japan. 

There  was  no  embargo,  for  two  reasons :  first,  the  economic 
imperative  of  the  same  order  as  in  the  First  World  War;  sec- 
ond, the  fear  of  political  consequences,  also  of  the  same  order 
as  in  the  First  World  War.  The  economic  impact  was  of  a  more 
limited  range  than  between  1914  and  1917,  but  witliin  that 
range  it  was  powerful.  To  have  cut  off  the  supply  to  Japan  of 
raw  materials  essential  to  armament  would  have  penalized 
certain  American  interests  almost  as  much  as  Japan.  The  oil 
industry,  machine-tool  industry,  metal  export  trade,  and,  most 
of  all,  the  cotton  states  of  the  South  would  have  suffered  severe 
loss.  The  economic  ramifications  of  the  loss  to  the  South  would 
have  been  national,  and  there  would  have  been  internal  po- 
Utical  repercussions  as  a  result.  This  alone  served  as  deterrent, 
though  not  put  into  words  or  even  expressed.  It  would  serve  as 
deterrent  in  any  war.  It  is  a  consequence  and  accompaniment 
c^f  economic  sanctions  as  an  instrument  to  enforce  peace  that 
has  never  been  faced  out.  Until  it  is  faced  out,  all  that  is  said 
about  economic  sanctions  is  talk  without  meaning.  Whether 
just  or  not,  it  will  never  be  politically  practicable  to  expropri- 
ate certain  areas,  groups,  or  classes  in  the  name  of  the  national 
interest  or  international  morality.  And  no  system  of  sanctions 
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can  be  devised  that  will  not  fall  with  exclusive  or  dispropor- 
tionate weight  on  certain  interests,  depending  on  the  country 
involved  in  the  war  and  the  country  imposing  the  sanctions. 
Now  it  will  fall  on  the  agricultinral  interest,  now  on  the  mining 
interest,  now  on  the  oil  interest.  And  no  system  of  sanctions 
Mdll  ever  be  accepted  or  long  sustained  until  the  principle  is 
recognized  that  the  incidence  of  the  loss  that  is  caused  must 
fall  on  the  whole  nation  equally  and  a  mechanism  is  devised 
for  distributing  the  cost  equally.  There  must  be  at  least  some 
scheme  of  "equalization  taxes"  to  reimburse  the  areas,  indus- 
tries, and  groups  that  suffer  direct  loss  when  sanctions  are 
imposed  and  trade  is  cut  off  in  the  interests  of  the  vv^hole 
nation.  This  would  imply  a  much  greater  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic power  in  the  government  than  has  thus  far  been  ac- 
ceptable to  American  ruhng  opinion,  but  it  can  be  said  in 
passing  that  any  serious  attempt  to  correlate  international  eco- 
nomic processes  with  international  political  policy,  whether 
for  peace  or  any  other  purpose,  carries  with  it  a  much  greater 
concentration  of  governmental  power  over  the  national  econ- 
omy. Without  it  the  prospect  of  any  real  international  system 
for  the  enforcement  of  international  law  is  dim. 

At  any  rate,  economic  reasons  alone  served  to  prevent  the 
imposition  of  an  embargo  on  raw  materials  to  Japan.  The  fear 
of  political  consequences  was  no  less  great.  An  embargo 
against  Japan  for  the  explicit  purpose  of  hampering  its  war  on 
China  would  have  constituted  a  direct  challenge  to  Japan.  In 
the  early  years  of  the  China-Japan  War  it  might  have  been 
possible  for  the  Japanese  to  get  the  necessary  commodities 
elsewhere  or  to  buy  American  products  through  an  interme- 
diary. But  as  Europe  began  to  conserve  its  supplies  for  its  own 
forthcoming  military  jise,  an  American  embargo  would  have 
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cut  oflF  all  sources  to  Japan.  The  Japanese  could  then  have  cal- 
culated the  date  on  which  they  would  become  all  but  helpless 
for  mihtary  purposes.  Even  a  less  militaristic  people  than  the 
Japanese  would  not  have  waited  for  the  date  to  arrive.  They 
would  have  struck  in  time— both  for  revenge  and  to  get  tlie 
sources  of  raw  materials  they  needed.  As  the  crisis  with  Japan 
drew  near  in  1941,  this  was  the  fear  that  gave  the  American 
government  pause,  especially  in  the  matter  of  oil,  though  bodi 
pohtical  and  military  considerations  dictated  the  v^sdom  of 
beginning  to  sap  Japan's  strength  in  time  or  at  least  to  cease 
reinforcing  it.  And  as  events  revealed,  when  the  United  States 
did  impose  sanctions  on  Japan  in  1941  by  freezing  its  assets, 
the  crisis  was  precipitated.  Japan  bargained  for  oil  and  offered 
concessions  if  America  would  resume  selling  oil.  When  re- 
fused, it  struck.  In  short,  there  was  the  same  situation  as  v/ith 
Germany,  though  operating  in  reverse.  It  was  not  by  selling  to 
Japan's  enemy  but  by  refusing  to  sell  to  Japan  itself  that 
America  gave  Japan  the  offense  that  it  could  no  longer  help 
giving,  for  reasons  of  national  interest  and  inclination,  the 
offense  that  also  provoked  retaHation  and  war,  as  with  Ger- 
many in  1917. 

Until  Pearl  Harbor,  however,  America  was  in  the  position  of 
being  neutral  at  law  in  the  Far  Eastern  war,  but  unneutral  in 
fact.  But  whereas  in  Europe  the  violation  of  neutrality  was  on 
the  side  that  America  wanted  to  win,  in  the  Far  East  it  was  on 
the  side  that  America  both  feared  and  disliked.  Unofficially 
but  for  practical  purposes  America  was  an  ally  of  Japan;  unin- 
tentionally but  quite  definitely  its  whole  economic  power  was 
put  behind  Japan.  Thus  it  was  jeopardizing  what  was  by  com- 
mon consent  the  national  interest  and  at  the  same  time  doing 
violence  to  the  feehngs  of  its  people.  It  was  on  one  side  of  a 
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war  in  which  all  its  interests  and  sympathies  were  on  the  other 
side.  Something  stronger  than  its  power  of  conscious  decision 
was  determining  its  conduct. 

What  is  most  revealing  in  the  Japanese  experience,  most, 
revealing  of  war  in  modem  society  and  America's  dilemma  in 
modern  war,  is  this:  by  the  time  the  China-Japan  War  began 
there  was  nothing  America  could  do  to  correct  the  contradic- 
tion between  its  acts  and  interests.  Suppose,  for  example,  sanc- 
tions could  have  been  put  on  in  1937  and  supplies  to  Japan 
shut  off  without  injustice  to  any  group  in  this  country.  The 
harm  would  already  have  been  done.  America  had  already 
been  unneutral  to  the  advantage  of  Japan  and  the  disadvan- 
tage of  both  China  and  itself.  It  was  not  really  after  the  start 
of  the  China-Japan  War  that  America  armed  Japan;  it  was 
before.  The  war  started  in  July  1937.  The  Japanese  had  begun 
feverish  preparations  for  it  more  than  a  year  before,  but  an 
armament  program  of  some  magnitude  had  been  under  way 
since  1932,  without  being  specifically  aimed  at  any  one  coun- 
try. In  1936  and  early  1937  the  program  reached  its  high 
point,  and  it  was  then  that  Japan  did  most  of  its  buying  abroad 
for  war  purposes.  It  was  then  that  the  United  States  sold  the 
huge  quantities  of  scrap  metals,  oil,  and  cotton  that  went  into 
the  reserve  on  which  Japan  was  drawing  long  after  the  war 
with  China  began.  Japan's  imports  for  the  first  half  of  1937, 
the  six  months  before  the  beginning  of  the  war,  totalled  in 
value  some  two  and  a  half  billion  yen,  just  a  little  under  the 
imports  for  the  whole  of  1936;  its  purchases  from  the  United 
States  alone  increased  by  half— in  ores,  metals,  machinery  and 
machine  parts  by  more  than  that.*  It  was  for  Japan  a  year  of 
desperate  buying,  and  for  the  United  States  a  year  of  heavy 


*  Summarized  from  tables  in  The  Japan  Year  Book,  1939-40,  chapter  xi, 
"Foreim  Trade." 
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selling  to  Japan,  with  ominous  consequences  for  the  immedi- 
ate future. 

More  important  perhaps:  Japan  for  some  years  had  been 
progressively  emancipating  itself  from  dependence  on  the 
outside  world  for  arms  and  the  essentials  to  armament  by  de- 
veloping its  own  heavy  industry.  It  had  begun  to  do  so  after 
the  invasion  of  Manchuria  in  1931  and  the  process  was  being 
speeded  up  almost  frantically  by  1937.  It  was  getting  the  ut- 
most help  from  America  in  doing  so.  Between  1932  and  1936 
American  tool-machine  makers  and  exporters  were  equipping 
Japan  with  the  means  to  estabUsh  key  industries  and  thereby 
fabricate  its  own  armament— the  armament  which  enabled  it 
first  to  overrun  China  and  then  to  bomb  Pearl  Harbor,  sink 
American  ships  and  kill  American  young  men.  To  every  shell 
that  took  an  American  life  Americans  had  contributed— not 
just  American  armament  makers,  the  stock  villains  of  the  con- 
ventional international  melodrama,  but  all  American  industry, 
the  whole  of  the  American  economy. 

This  was  not  done  in  innocence  or  even  in  unawareness  of 
the  risk.  There  was  growing  recognition  of  the  danger  of  a 
war  with  Japan  and  of  the  fact  that  in  such  a  war  an  element 
in  the  decision  would  be  Japan's  industrial  strength  or  weak- 
ness. How  could  it  have  been  prevented,  however?  What  alter- 
native was  there?  Aside  from  the  fact  that  in  those  years 
America  needed  foreign  trade  and  needed  it  desperately, 
needed  in  particular  an  outlet  for  the  product  of  its  own  heavy 
industries,  could  every  commercial  transaction  with  Japan 
have  been  submitted  to  official  judgment  and  forbidden  or  per- 
mitted according  to  whether  or  not  it  helped  the  Japanese 
army  or  navy?  While  America  and  Japan  were  at  peace,  could 
a  cease  and  desist  order  have  been  laid  against  every  export 
agent  who  managed  to  get  a  Japanese  contract  for  a  small  ma- 
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chine  used  in  a  plant  for  treating  alcohol  or  caustic  soda?  In 
the  years  before  1937  Japan  was  building  up  its  industrial 
chemicals  industry.  It  was  doing  so  with  a  view  to  fortifying 
itself  with  reserves  in  the  event  of  war,  no  doubt;  but  it  would 
have  had  to  do  so,  too,  under  the  most  pacifistic  regime,  since 
industrial  chemicals  are  essential  at  the  level  of  industrialism 
at  which  Japan  had  arrived.  How  could  it  have  been  adjudged 
to  which  purpose  a  machine  bought  in  America  would  ulti- 
mately lend  itseK?  And  since  nearly  all  the  commodities  that 
figure  in  foreign  trade,  excepting  only  consumers'  goods,  lend 
themselves  to  both  war  production  and  peacetime  production, 
practically  all  trade  would  have  had  to  be  suspended  to  be  on 
the  safe  side.  Even  imports  from  Japan  would  have  had  to  be 
forbidden,  since  all  purchases  from  Japan  provided  it  with 
foreign  exchange  with  which  to  buy  elsewhere  materials  for 
armament  that  might  later  be  used  against  America.  And  this 
imphes  a  system  of  absolute  governmental  control  of  all  for- 
eign trade,  a  system  in  which  the  government  would  have  the 
right  to  review  every  transaction  in  foreign  trade  and  give 
judgment  according  to  whether  each  purchase  or  sale  would 
inure  to  the  enhancement  of  the  military  strength  of  any 
Power  which  might  be  hostile.  The  judgment  would  in  nearly 
all  cases  have  to  be  in  the  form  of  an  injunction,  since  for  prac- 
tical purposes  almost  all  objects  exported  are  of  military  use. 
In  a  word,  nearly  all  foreign  trade  would  have  to  be  suspended. 
And  in  a  world  in  which  foreign  trade  is  an  integral  and  indis- 
pensable part  of  tlie  economy,  this  would  be  not  only  totah- 
tarianism  but  fantasy. 

How,  incidentally,  could  it  be  known  with  assurance  that  a 
certain  power  would  eventually  be  an  enemy?  Take  the  case 
of  Germany.  America  did  for  Germany  what  it  did  for  Japan, 
though  to  a  much  lesser  degree.  Many  of  the  young  Americans 
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who  fell  trying  to  get  to  the  Rhine  were  laid  low  by  missiles' 
produced  in  industries  re-equipped  with  the  help  of  Amer- 
ican credits  between  the  end  of  the  First  World  War  and  1929, 
when  Germany's  industrial  apparatus  was  being  recon- 
structed. But  how  could  it  have  been  told,  in  the  days  when 
Stresemann  was  striving  for  concord  with  France  and  signing 
a  Locarno  Treaty  and  Bruening  was  both  practicing  and 
preaching  moderation,  that  in  a  few  years  Germany  would  be" 
seeking  to  overrun  the  world?  And  even  after  1933^  when  the 
meaning  of  Nazi  mihtarization  was  clear,  what  recourse  was 
there?  Could  America,  with  no  oflFense  yet  given,  have  im- 
posed a  preventive  embargo— at  no  small  sacrifice  to  itself, 
incidentally?  Could  it  have  severed  economic  relations  with  a 
great  country  on  the  grounds  of  presumptive  threat?  Had  it 
known  in  1928  what  was  forthcoming  in  ten  years,  no  doubt 
there  would  have  been  a  saving  in  wealth  and  himian  lives  iri 
putting  Germany  in  economic  Coventry,  even  at  the  risk  of 
immediate  retaliation.  But  how  could  it  have  known  then  with 
sufficient  certainty  to  take  the  risk?  It  could  not.  In  result 
America  contributed  to  the  strength  of  Nazi  Germany,  to  be 
used  not  only  against  Great  Britain  and  France  but  against 
itself. 

Russia  is  perhaps  a  better  instance.  After  Russia  had  made- 
the  pact  with  Germany  in  August  1939,  thus  giving  Germany 
a  free  hand,  America  was  in  a  quandary:  to  sell  to  Russia  what 
were  called  strategic  raw  materials  or  not  to  sell?  At  first  no 
decision  was  made  and  in  the  year  after  the  beginning  of  the 
war  in  Europe  Russia's  imports  from  the  United  States  doubled 
in  value.  That  was  serious,  dangerous  even,  if  Russia  was  ulti- 
mately to  cast  its  lot  with  Germany,  as  sometimes  seemed 
likely.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Russia  was  eventually  to  array 
itself  with  Great  Britain  and  France  against  its  historic  enemy. 
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which  seemed  more  plausible  on  all  the  logic  of  world  politics, 
it  would  have  been  better  to  let  the  Russians  have  even  more 
—on  easy  terms  or  as  a  gift,  for  that  matter.  For  the  more  Russia 
had,  the  more  quickly  Russia  amassed  its  stockpiles,  the  easier 
it  would  be  to  defeat  Germany  and  thus  save  America  from 
threat.  What  happened  was  that  America  backed  and  filled. 
At  first  it  put  some  restrictions  on  exports  to  Russia,  then  re- 
moved them,  then  put  them  on  again.  In  the  event,  it  proved 
fortunate  that  Russia  got  what  it  did— indeed,  providential 
that  the  vigorous  demand  to  cut  economic  relations  with  Rus- 
sia after  the  invasion  of  Finland  was  not  acted  on.  The  only 
cause  for  regret  was  that  tanks  and  guns  and  planes  had  not 
been  expeditiously  moved  to  Russia  in  quantities  in  the  months 
before  June  1941  when  tlie  routes  to  Russia  were  still  open 
and  Germany  could  not  have  protested,  since  Russia  was  neu- 
tral, even  bound  to  Germany  by  treaty.  The  American  econ- 
omy had  gambled  on  what  Russia  would  do,  had  gambled  on 
the  whole  successfully,  though  not  so  successfully  as  it  might 
have;  but  the  point  is  that  it  had  had  to  gamble.  Every  bill  of 
lading  in  the  previous  year  was  a  card  in  a  game  for  high  stakes 
—for  stakes  no  less  than  the  future  of  America.  As  it  turned 
out,  America  in  this  case  was  economically  playing  for  itself, 
not  against  itself,  as  in  the  case  of  Japan  and  Germany.  But 
in  aU  three  instances  it  was  essentially  without  a  conscious 
choice,  v^dthout  the  means  of  making  a  conscious,  reasoned 
choice,  or  without  the  freedom  of  acting  according  to  its  cal- 
culation where  it  could  make  a  reasoned  calculation.  To  have 
done  so  might  have  been  a  commitment  to  war  or  the  first  of 
a  series  of  steps  leading  to  war,  a  commitment  that  the  country 
was  not  yet  intellectually  and  morally  prepared  for,  that  any 
country  similarly  situated  would  have  hesitated  before. 
By  everything  that  enters  into  making  it  a  great  state  and  a 
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great  Power,  America  is  forced  into  every  major  war,  in  efiFect 
if  not  in  act,  and  in  all  probability  first  in  effect  and  then  in 
act.  Nothing  that  it  can  do  after  a  war  has  begun  can  change 
the  fact  of  what  can  be  called  the  polarization  originating  in 
its  mass  and  power.  That  will  already  have  been  working  be- 
fore the  war  began.  All  that  can  be  hoped  is  that  the  direction 
of  its  polarization  wrll  be  the  direction  that  it  would  choose 
on  its  own  deliberation  or  by  its  emotional  predilections,  or,  if 
not,  that  by  pohtical  measures  it  can  change  the  direction  to 
accord  with  its  interests  and  preferences  without  provoking 
reprisals  that  will  involve  it  in  formal  war.  And  the  latter  can 
succeed  only  if  the  war  lasts  a  very  short  time  or  the  belligerent 
that  it  penalizes  is  too  weak  to  retaHate,  as  China  was,  for 
example.  This  means  that  America  can  stay  out  of  long  wars  in 
modern  times  if  the  belligerents  are  of  no  consequence  or  if 
they  are  so  remote  from  American  knowledge,  experience,  and 
sentiments  that  Americans  care  nothing  about  which  is  tri- 
imiphant  and  which  is  submerged.  It  can  stay  out  of  a  war 
confined  to  two  lesser  states  on  the  Arabian  peninsula  or  in 
mid-Asia  or  even  Latin  America,  but  not  out  of  a  war  between 
great  Powers  that  are  evenly  matched,  that  can  affect  the 
world's  political  equifibrium,  and  that  engage  America's  emo- 
tional allegiances— that  is,  not  out  of  the  kind  of  wars  that  can 
be  expected  in  modem  times. 

This  has  become  the  governing  fact  for  America,  one  which 
conditions  its  relation  to  the  world  and  its  national  existence 
as  long  as  international  society  remains  as  it  is.  It  is  in  light  of 
this  fact,  with  allowance  for  it  above  all  others,  that  America 
must  formulate  its  political  policies  and  lay  its  course  from 
now  on.  It  is  the  fixed  point  from  which  all  its  international 
reckonings  must  be  taken. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 
The  Choice  for  A-tnerica 


%Y  /  E  return,  then,  as  a  nation  to  what  we  were  at  the  be- 
W  ginning.  Paraphrasing  Tom  Paine,  we  are  again  a 
makeweight  in  the  scale  of  foreign  poHtics,  now  not  a  make- 
weight forcibly  cast  into  the  scale  by  others  but  one  flung  into 
the  scale  by  our  own  inner  force.  In  the  larger  sense  this  repre- 
sents a  national  defeat.  Something  has  been  lost— freedom 
from  man's  worst  affliction,  which  is  war.  In  the  middle  hun- 
dred years  of  American  history  a  young  woman  who  bore  a 
male  child  had  a  reasonable  assurance  that  he  would  live  out 
his  allotted  span  or  at  least  that,  if  he  died  prematurely,  it 
would  not  be  on  some  batdefield.  A  young  woman  who  gives 
birth  to  a  male  child  in  our  day  must  be  haunted  from  the  day 
of  his  birth  by  the  fear  that  he  Mdll  fall  on  some  distant  battle- 
field before  he  has  come  to  manhood. 

These  people  have  populated  a  continent;  have  conquered 
a  wilderness;  have  beaten  back  nature  by  harsh  labor,  by  en- 
durance, by  ingenuity,  by  inventive  genius;  have  established 
a  society  on  a  foundation  of  institutions  that  give  men  a  hope 
of  material  betterment,  opportunity  for  self-realization  and 
freedom  of  the  person  such  as  men  have  not  known  before. 
And  now  in  the  fullness  of  successful  accomplishment,  in  the 
fullness  of  power,  they  find  themselves  a  prey  to  the  primal  ills 
of  the  Old  World,  ground  under  the  wheel  of  war  like  any 
other  people,  the  patrimony  they  had  laid  by  squandered  in 
what  appears  to  be  the  hereditary  madness  of  Europe.  On  the 
facts  alone  John  Adams  was  right  in  his  time,  as  are  Charles 
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A.  Beard  and  the  men  of  his  school  in  ours.  What  was  called 
isolation,  meaning  exemption  from  the  curse  of  Europe's  wars, 
was  indeed  a  boon,  an  enviable  boon;  and  in  its  loss  there  is 
tragedy,  perhaps  the  supreme  tragedy  in  America's  history. 
And  no  amount  of  rhetoric  can  conceal  that  it  is  a  tragedy. 

But  it  is  so.  And  what  matters  now  is  what  we  shall  do  in 
the  face  of  it,  how  soften  its  impact  and  contrive  that  there 
shall  be  the  least  possible  suffering  under  it,  how  manage, 
in  other  words,  so  that  we  shall  not  have  to  tread  the  bloodied 
path  of  all  other  great  Powers.  Put  in  political  terms,  just  what 
principles  of  action  shall  be  followed  in  our  relations  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  just  what  course  shall  we  pursue  in  the  world 
of  nations?  Suppose  a  group  of  Americans  were  to  sit  down  to 
think  out  a  long-range  program  for  America  in  its  foreign 
relations,  much  as  a  group  of  Americans  sat  down  in  Phila- 
delphia in  May  1787  to  think  out  a  scheme  of  organization  for 
the  Union  to  be  set  down  as  a  Constitution.  The  comparison 
is  not  forced.  We  stand  at  the  opening  of  a  new  chapter  in  his- 
tory now  as  then.  The  problems  to  be  faced  are  of  the  same 
depth  and  magnitude  and  are  equally  crucial  for  the  future 
of  the  people  who  inhabit  this  continent.  What  would  be  the 
proposals  put  before  such  a  group?  What  would  be  the  alterna- 
tives from  which  they  would  have  to  choose  for  America's 
place  in  the  world  and  the  way  to  maintain  it? 

The  first  and  most  tempting  is  to  do  nothing:  to  win  the 
war,  sign  joint  or  separate  treaties,  bring  the  boys  home,  and 
withdraw  as  in  1919.  The  menace  of  Germany  and  Japan  will 
have  been  laid.  America  wiU  be  free  of  threat  again.  There 
will  be  nothing  more  to  worry  about.  We  can  resume  as  we 
were,  without  complications,  without  commitments.  There 
vdll  be  peace  for  a  long  time  anyway,  and  if  and  when  war 
threatens  again,  we  can  see— decide  then  what  to  do,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  way  we  then  feel.  Meanwhile  we  shall  be  free  to 
go  our  own  way  as  we  always  have.  This  is  back  to  normalcy, 
not  isolationism.  It  is  the  expression  of  inertia,  rather  than  of 
a  philosophy.  It  has  the  appeal  of  the  easiest  way,  the  simplest 
way,  the  appeal  of  the  familiar  and  the  tried.  This  is  what 
America  has  been;  this  is  what  America  should  remain.  Our 
duty  will  have  been  done  and  the  democratic  way  of  life  pre- 
served. Now  let  us  go  about  our  own  business,  which  is  to  be 
happy  after  our  own  fashion  and  look  out  for  ourselves. 

Let  there  be  no  illusion.  The  appeal  of  this  will  be  tremen- 
dous, and  perhaps,  if  not  counteracted,  irresistible.  It  is  prob- 
ably what  the  majority  of  the  American  people  instinctively 
and  spontaneously  would  prefer.  They  would  do  so  not  out 
of  ignorance  or  provincialism  or  obscurantism  or  perverse  iso- 
lationism, but  because  everything  that  is  most  deeply  human 
lies  behind  it.  There  will  be  inevitable  reaction  from  great 
strain,  from  physical  and  emotional  exertion.  There  will  be 
the  desire  to  devote  ourselves  once  again  exclusively  to  our 
own  concerns  after  years  of  distraction  and  denial.  There  will 
be  the  inevitable  reaction  against  anything  and  everything 
foreign  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the  millions  who  have 
served  overseas.  They  wiU  come  back  with  corroboration  of 
the  residual  conviction  that  Europe's  ways  are  Europe's  ways 
and  ours  are  ours  and  the  two  do  not  mix.  And  as  for  Asia,  the 
climate,  the  diseases,  poverty,  filth  and  squalor,  of  which  the 
soldiers  will  be  more  conscious  than  of  the  pictmresqueness 
and  color  of  the  East,  will  have  repelled  them  for  a  lifetime. 
For  the  majority  of  American  soldiers  the  effect  of  their  war 
experience  ia  every  continent  and  clime  will  be  to  reinforce 
xenophobia  rather  than  to  awaken  a  sense  of  unity  of  the  world 
and  the  common  bond  that  links  all  men  regardless  of  race  or 
nationality.  Most  of  all,  on  the  part  of  both  veterans  and  civil- 
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ians,  there  will  be  the  desire  to  remain  free,  the  belief  that 
we  can  remain  free,  the  nostalgic  longing  to  be  just  America 
again,  unencmnbered  by  the  rest  of  the  world  and  without 
any  obligation  to  think  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  short,  it  will 
be  again  as  in  1919.  And  the  first  course  that  lies  before  us  is 
to  do  as  in  1919— return  to  the  status  quo  ante,  to  live  unto 
ourselves  again,  not  isolationist,  but  autonomous,  acting  when 
necessary  but  by  our  own  Hghts  and  facing  each  situation 
when  it  arises. 

To  anyone  not  masochistic  this  would  be  preferable  if  it 
were  practicable.  It  would  be  difficult  to  make  a  case  against 
if  we  did  not  know  what  had  happened  in  the  last  thirty  years. 
After  what  was  said  in  the  last  chapter  it  is  not  necessary  to 
argue  that  it  is  impracticable.  It  would  only  lead  some  day  to 
a  repetition  of  1941,  just  as  1919  led  in  1939  to  a  repetition  of 
1917.  The  freedom  to  act  by  our  own  lights  would  be  illusory. 
It  would  be  a  technical,  verbal  freedom.  All  that  would  be 
gained  is  a  period  of  temporary,  deceptive  immunity.  On  all 
the  lessons  of  the  past  one  can  say  now  that  America  would 
get,  not  escape  from  war,  but  reprieve.  The  reprieve  would 
last  only  until  the  next  war  broke  out.  Then  we  should  see 
repeated  the  same  processes  we  saw  in  the  First  and  Second 
World  Wars.  There  is  no  reason  in  logic  or  international  poli- 
tics or  international  economics  why  it  should  be  otherwise. 
Two  demonstrations  in  a  generation  ought  to  be  conclusive. 
We  would  again  want  to  keep  out;  we  might  again  resolve  to 
keep  out;  we  might  again  take  measures  to  keep  out.  But  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  measures  would  be  more 
effective  than  the  last  time  or  that  they  could  be  made  more 
effective.  We  should  simply  be  at  war  a  third  time.  The  reso- 
lution would  hold  only  if  America  were  left  so  irreconcilably, 
unforgettably  embittered  by  this  war  that  nothing  could  move 
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it  again.  And  that  is  highly  unHkely.  The  Americans  o£  the 
present  generation  might  be  both  disillusioned  and  embit- 
tered by  the  peace  settlements— indeed,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  they  will  be— but  that  is  not  the  kind  of  bitterness  and  dis- 
illusionment that  is  hkely  to  last  or  to  be  transmitted  to  those 
who  come  to  maturity  later.  There  was  disillusionment  enough 
after  1919.  If  there  is  anything  at  all  that  can  be  assumed  about 
the  future,  it  is  that  if  America  comes  to  the  same  decision 
as  in  1919,  if  it  reverts  to  the  status  of  before  the  present  war, 
if  it  merely  returns  to  normalcy,  it  will  only  be  evading.  It 
v/Hl  be  leaving  to  the  toss  of  chance  the  nation's  future— its 
safety  and  its  destiny.  Nothing  whatever  wiU  have  been 
solved.  Indeed,  that  is  almost  the  surest  way  of  surrendering 
sovereignty  and  independence,  of  letting  others  determine 
our  conduct  for  us,  of  setting  the  currents  in  which  we  have 
to  let  ourselves  drift.  Of  all  the  choices  open  to  us  as  a  nation, 
that  is  the  most  barren.  Except  as  a  concession  to  inertia,  as  a 
means  of  avoiding  embarrassing  domestic  political  contro- 
versy, nothing  can  be  urged  in  its  favor. 

Drift  and  evasion  have  the  disadvantage  of  leaving  the 
country  subject  to  entanglement  without  the  compensating 
advantage  of  providing  opportunity  to  exert  any  control  on 
the  world  politics  in  which  we  become  entangled.  If  America 
really  wants  to  recapture  its  old  exemption  from  world  politics 
and  world  wars,  it  can  do  so  in  one  way  only,  and  this  is  the 
second  course  open  to  it  after  the  war.  It  can  adopt  genuine 
isolation— not  isolation  in  the  old,  loose  sense  of  the  word,  but 
actual  isolation,  seclusion  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  seclusion 
consciously  chosen  and  intelligently  planned  and  directed. 
This  would  mean  seclusion  not  only  politically  but  econom- 
ically. It  would  mean  really  cutting  itself  off  from  the  world. 
That  could  be  done.  There  are  no  physical  obstacles.  America 
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lias  natural  barriers  strong  enough  to  make  it  reasonably  safe. 
It  is  wholly  or  nearly  whoUy  self-sustaining  in  natural  re- 
sources; such  raw  materials  as  are  lacking  and  are  indispen- 
sable it  could  get  by  a  kind  of  managed  exchange  through  gov- 
ernmentally  supervised  apertures.  Nor  are  there  insuperable 
economic  obstacles,  for  the  country  has  enough  accumulated 
wealth  and  profitable  enough  enterprises  to  be  able  to  support 
itself  without  deprivation.  It  could  be  done,  but  one  has  only 
to  state  the  consequences  to  know  that  it  would  not  be  done 
and  will  not  be  done. 

Mainly  it  would  be  too  costly.  The  cost  would  be  prohibitive 
psychologically  even  more  than  materially.  As  we  have  seen, 
no  purpose  would  be  served  in  cutting  off  foreign  trade  on  the 
day  war  began  or  even  when  war  seemed  probable,  as  for 
example  in  1938.  Then  the  whole  train  of  consequences  in- 
volving neutrality  would  be  set  in  motion.  Furthermore  and 
much  more  important,  no  economy  resting  on  a  high  degree 
of  industrialism  could  stand  so  sudden  a  shock.  Modern  so- 
ciety is  too  delicately  articulated  an  organism  to  survive 
surgery  so  rough.  The  result  would  be  catastrophic.  To  be 
practical,  the  absence  of  foreign  economic  relations  would 
have  to  be  the  normal  condition.  The  country  would  have  to 
be  organized  permanently  on  a  basis  of  no  foreign  trade— no 
imports,  no  exports.  This  is  to  say  that  the  economy  would 
have  to  be  fundamentally  reorganized,  which  is  to  say  in  turn 
that  the  social  system  would  have  to  be  fundamentally  recast. 
If  foreign  trade  were  to  be  dispensed  with,  more  particularly 
if  we  were  not  to  sell  abroad,  there  v/ould  have  to  be  a  con- 
trolled economy,  if  only  to  ensure  employment  for  all  the 
workers.  Production  would  have  to  be  governmentally  regu- 
lated and  distribution  of  income  regulated  to  conform  with 
production  and  provide  for  the  absorption  of  what  was  pro- 
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duced.  America  would  have  to  be  in  essentials  an  autarchy  and 
a  collectively  controlled  autarchy.  At  any  rate,  whether 
autarchy  or  not,  it  would  have  an  economy  under  social  con- 
trol. What  is  called  free  enterprise  would  have  passed. 

Now,  it  may  be  that  the  country  ought  to  be  made  more 
self-sufficient.  It  may  be  that  without  the  abnormal  depend- 
ence on  foreign  trade  characteristic  of  all  highly  industrial- 
'  ized  countries  tlie  generating  point  of  economic  rivahies 
would  be  ehminated  and  thereby  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
modem  war,  if  not  actually  the  main  cause,  would  be  removed. 
By  so  much,  then,  the  world  would  be  happier.  And  it  may  be, 
too,  that  our  internal  economy  would  be  healthier  and  our 
people  have  better,  fuller  lives,  if  there  were  a  greater  con- 
formity between  production  and  consumption  tlirough  a  more 
equitable  spread  of  income,  brought  about  under  collective 
or  social  control.  Perhaps,  in  short,  the  social  system  really 
ought  to  be  fundamentally  recast,  for  reasons  going  beyond 
world  politics  and  the  problem  of  war,  reasons  going  to  the 
roots  of  modern  civihzation.  That  may  very  well  be.  It  is  not 
the  issue  being  discussed  at  this  point.  What  can  be  said  with 
complete  confidence,  however,  is  that  the  social  system  will 
not  be  recast  in  tliis  country  just  to  make  isolation  practical, 
just  to  avert  the  danger  of  war.  We  shall  not  cut  ourselves  off 
from  the  world;  the  bonds  of  the  past  cannot  be  severed.  Most 
of  all,  material  interests  are  too  deeply  entrenched.  Even  to 
raise  the  question  in  these  terms  has  an  air  of  unreality,  if  not 
of  fantasy. 

So,  too,  are  psychological  vested  interests  too  deeply  en- 
trenched. Too  many  Hnks  hold  these  people  and  Europe. 
Ethnically  and  culturally,  they  have  still  too  much  European 
in  them,  even  if  not  of  recent  arrival;  at  least,  they  cannot 
break  within  themselves  from  that  which  is  stiU  Em-opean  in 
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them,  even  if  they  want  to.  In  a  sense  every  American  is  torn 
within.  There  is  a  repulsion  from  Europe  and  an  irresistible 
attraction  toward  Europe.  The  struggle  can  never  be  laid.  This 
is  perhaps  America's  deepest  cultural  schism,  though  not  al- 
ways consciously  felt.  Indeed,  it  is  just  among  the  oldest  Amer- 
icans that  the  consciousness  of  Europe  is  most  aHve.  Even  in 
the  heart  of  the  continent,  the  Middle  West,  which  is  proba- 
bly most  authentically  American,  most  distinctively  American 
in  thought  and  feeling,  consciousness  of  Europe  is  in  direct 
ratio  with  educational  advancement,  that  is,  with  assimilation 
of  what  is  deepest  in  our  culture.  A  people  cannot  cut  them- 
selves off  by  fiat.  Intellectually,  emotionally,  spiritually  even, 
we  would  not  be  cut  off.  Emotional  allegiances  would  not  be 
affected.  Partisanship  would  not  be  allayed  if  and  when  an- 
other world  war  broke  out.  We  should  still  want  to  keep  out 
of  war,  but  not  if  there  were  serious  danger  of  victory  for  the 
side  we  did  not  want  to  win.  No  Chinese  wall  could  be  raised 
against  news  from  abroad.  No  injunction,  even  one  laid  on 
u3  by  our  own  consent,  would  keep  us  from  responding  to  what 
we  read  and  heard,  from  reacting  as  human  beings.  America 
is  in  the  world,  with  all  that  that  carries  with  it.  It  will  not 
declare  itself  out  of  the  world.  The  force  of  tradition  is  too 
immovable,  the  psychological  pull  too  irresistible,  old  ways 
of  thought  and  f  eehng  and  action  too  deeply  set.  There  is  Httle 
point  in  arguing  the  question.  We  could  cut  ourselves  off.  We 
might  be  happier  if  we  did  so.  But  we  shall  not  do  so.  Genuine 
isolation,  meaning  seclusion,  is  a  subject  for  college  debates, 
not  for  practical  poHtics. 

If  withdrawal  to  normalcy  after  the  fashion  of  1919  is  of 
no  use  and  if  complete  isolation  is  impracticable,  that  leaves 
us  two  courses  from  which  to  choose  and  only  two.  The  first  is 
to  throw  our  whole  weight  into  an  organized  effort  to  prevent 
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war.  The  second  is  to  resign  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  war 
cannot  be  prevented  at  this  stage  in  liistory  and  therefore  to 
make  ourselves  as  strong  as  possible,  in  order  to  stave  off  war 
as  long  as  possible  and  then  win  the  war  when  it  comes. 

Translated  into  action,  the  first  not  only  means  joining, 
without  poHtical,  legal,  or  mental  reservations,  any  interna- 
tional body  formed  to  maintain  peace  by  enforcing  inter- 
national law  and  punishing  offenders  against  the  law;  it  means 
using  our  full  power  to  bring  such  an  international  system 
about.  The  second  means  building  up  our  whole  national 
power  to  the  utmost  and  by  every  political  and  economic 
device  at  our  command  to  safeguard  national  interest  and 
impose  our  vdU  where  necessary;  it  means,  then,  fuU  resort  to 
power  pohtics  on  the  traditional  model  of  the  great  Powers  of 
Europe.  The  last  can  be  given  effect  in  one  of  two  ways:  we 
can  build  up  a  miHtary  estabhshment  that  shall  be  beyond 
challenge,  if  not  supreme,  or  we  can  enter  into  old-fashioned 
aUiances  with  one  or  more  Powers  to  keep  other  Powers  or 
coaHtions  cowed  or  in  check.  In  a  word,  the  choice  is  mem- 
bership in  a  League  or  aggressive  nationahsm,  the  latter 
employing  both  military  and  economic  weapons. 

It  will  be  observed  that  nothing  is  said  here  about  another 
proposal  often  made  for  America,  usually  in  moving  and  im- 
pressive language  by  men  of  high  ideals  and  fine  instincts.  It 
is  the  role  of  world  leadership,  meaning  presumably  that  by 
moral  suasion  or  the  contagion  of  its  example  or  pedagogic 
discipline  America  shall  guide  the  world  to  a  plane  of  loftier 
conduct  in  international  relations,  a  plane  on  which  only  peace 
can  prevail.  Were  it  not  for  the  distinction  of  many  of  those 
who  espouse  this  and  the  wide  currency  it  has  in  circles  of  con- 
siderable influence  it  could  be  ignored  or  dismissed  without 
furiiier  notice.  For  it  is  only  magniloquent  but  empty  verbi- 
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age.  It  is  the  kind  o£  American  public  utterance  tiiat  puzzles 
people  of  other  nationalities  or  leaves  them  patronizingly 
amused  or  a  little  contemptuous.  To  them  it  signifies  only  a 
habit  of  using  words  without  consciousness  of  meaning  or  an 
adolescent  view  of  the  world. 

What  can  be  said  about  it  in  all  seriousness?  There  will  be 
no  American  "leadership"  of  the  world,  of  course,  if  that  de- 
notes volxmtary  acceptance  of  American  guidance,  and  there 
should  be  none.  It  would  be  bad  for  the  world  and  bad  for 
America.  It  is  neither  feasible  nor  desirable.  It  is  not  feasible 
because  the  world  would  not  accept  it.  It  is  not  desirable  be- 
cause the  supremacy,  even  the  moral  supremacy,  of  any  one 
country  is  bad  for  all  countries,  and  because  America  itself 
would  become  insufferable. 

Certainly  no  great  country  in  Europe  or  Asia  wants  Ameri- 
can leadership,  would  accept  it  or  even  tolerate  it.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  aU  countries  want  American  lead- 
ership for  certaiQ  definite,  limited  purposes.  In  the  period 
between  the  two  world  wars  France,  for  example,  undoubt- 
edly wanted  American  leadership  in  keeping  Germany  down. 
Germany  would  eagerly  have  accepted  American  leadership 
in  lifting  the  exactions  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Great  Brit- 
ain would  gladly  have  f  oUowed  America  if  America  had  taken 
the  responsibihty  of  keeping  France  from  attempting  to  ac- 
quire continental  hegemony  through  its  alliances  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  at  the  same  time  responsibility  for  preventing 
Germany  from  recovering  too  rapidly.  Certain  Powers  or 
groups  would  always  follow  America  so  long  as  America  takes 
the  direction  they,  too,  want  to  take— but  only  so  long  as 
America  does.  What  is  called  American  "co-operation"  is  de- 
sired for  a  purpose,  their  own  purpose,  their  own  interest. 
There  has  never  been  any  evidence  that  any  of  the  great 
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Powers  wanted  American  leadership  for  any  other  purpose, 
would  surrender  right  of  decision  in  international  politics  to 
America  or  would  permit  America  to  exercise  it  if  America  had 
any  such  aspirations.  There  could  never  be  less  evidence  than 
there  is  now,  midway  tlurough  the  war.  One  need  only  con- 
sider what  happened  in  Poland,  in  Greece,  in  Italy,  and  what 
one  suspects  happened  on  the  occasions  when  Churchill  and 
Stalin  sat  tete-a-tete  in  Moscow.  Nor  is  it  reckless  venture  in 
prophecy  to  say  that  Great  Britain  and  Russia  will  be  furthest 
from  any  mood  of  national  self-immolation  after  the  war.  The 
British  Lion  will  not  have  stood  at  bay,  mangled  for  five  or 
more  years,  and  then,  with  the  foe  prostrate  under  its  paws, 
meekly  follow  on  an  American  leash.  As  for  Russia,  can  the 
question  even  be  raised?  The  great  Powers  may  or  may  not 
come  to  the  point  of  wilhngness  to  accept  jurisdiction  over 
their  acts  by  some  international  organism.  They  may  even  be 
willing  to  commit  to  such  an  organism  power  of  decision  in 
relations  between  great  Powers.  They  will  not  commit  that 
right  to  any  single  Power— to  America  any  more  readily  than 
to  any  other  Power.  To  America  they  may  commit  it  even  less 
readily  than  to  any  other,  for  though  America  may  be  credited 
with  disinterestedness  and  its  might  held  in  respect,  it  has 
never  inspired  confidence  in  its  political  acumen.  One  of  the 
few  articles  of  behef  common  to  all  Europeans— perhaps  there 
is  no  other— is  that  Americans  are  children  in  world  politics. 
It  is  a  behef  the  most  patriotic  American  would  have  difficulty 
in  refuting.  Europeans  may  trust  America's  political  motives 
( with  some  reservations  for  its  economic  motives )  but  they 
have  no  trust  in  its  political  intelligence  or  its  political  under- 
standing. On  this  subject  more  will  be  said  later. 

American  leadership  is  undesirable,  principally  because  its 
psychological  effect  on  America  itself  would  be  coiTosive.  In 
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anything  that  concerns  international  relations  there  is  already 
a  sturdy  strain  of  pharisaism  in  the  American  national  psycho- 
logical make-up.  In  their  deeper  moments,  their  moments  of 
communion  with  eternal  things  that  are  not  of  this  earth, 
Americans  are  inclined  to  ask  their  Creator  how  it  is  that  other 
nations  are  not  as  pure  as  America,  only  to  find  that  even  God, 
though  omniscient,  does  not  know.  The  inclination  is  one  of 
which  we  have  made  the  rest  of  the  world  only  too  conscious, 
and,  in  consequence,  not  a  little  irritated.  The  unction  Ameri- 
cans publicly  laid  to  their  own  breasts  after  the  First  World 
War  produced  a  very  definite  and  pronoimced  resentment 
then,  indeed  produced  an  anti-American  reaction.  While  aU 
Europe  still  lay  stunned  in  its  ruins  and  was  suffering  from  the 
privations  that  follow  every  war,  America  was  ostentatiously 
caUing  attention  to  its  ov/n  greater  idealism  and  admonishing 
all  others  to  do  likevnse  and  enjoy  virtue's  reward.  Europeans 
were  forced  to  keep  their  silence,  since  they  were  dependent 
on  America;  but  they  writhed  with  resentment  nevertheless. 
That  would  be  as  nothing  compared  to  what  would  be  felt  if 
Americans  could  not  only  lay  unction  to  their  own  breasts  but 
have  their  way  in  addition,  if  all  others  put  themselves  in  tute- 
lage and  America  had  the  right  to  administer  disciphne.  And 
yet,  one  beneficent  purpose  might  be  served.  American  leader- 
ship might  provide  an  amalgam  for  Europe.  Resentment  at 
America's  assumptions,  combined  with  its  power,  might  give 
Europe  a  common  disKke  of  something  external  which  was 
greater  even  than  its  internal  hatreds  and  hostilities,  give  it  a 
basis  for  unity  and  thus  unite  it.  Perhaps  nothing  else  will.  In 
that  sense  America's  moral  and  political  dominion  might  con- 
duce to  a  more  peaceful  ordering  of  European  relations  and 
thus  to  a  greater  hope  for  world  peace.  But  this  is  a  little  too 
subtle  calculation,  more  Hterary  than  political  in  its  flavor. 
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For  practical  purposes  what  is  called  American  leadership 
is  an  engaging  locution  and  nothing  more.  If  it  is  to  come 
about  at  all,  it  will  have  to  be  imposed  by  force  and  main- 
tained by  force— indeed,  will  be  accepted  only  as  long  as  it  can 
be  maintained  by  force.  And  this  brings  us  back  to  the  only 
two  practical  courses  open  to  America— to  prevent  war  or 
make  itself  strong  enough  to  win  wars  when  they  come.  These 
will  be  discussed  now. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 


The  W^ay  of  Prevention 


ET  us  take  first  the  prevention  of  war.  This  has  been 
defined  as  an  international  organism  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  acts  of  all  states  affecting  other  states,  with  power  to 
punish  offenders  against  the  peace.  The  definition  does  not 
beg  the  question  or  artificially  Hmit  it.  It  can  be  arrived  at  by 
applying  the  process  of  elimination  to  history.  What  else  is 
there?  On  aU  the  record  of  modern  history  in  particular,  what 
else  can  there  be? 

To  answer  these  questions  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into 
all  the  causes  of  war.  They  have  varied  at  different  stages  of 
history.  In  primitive  societies  they  are  rudimentary  and  obvi- 
ous—instinctive antipathy  to  whoever  is  different  because  he 
is  different,  or  the  need  for  living  space,  a  genuine  need  when 
the  arts  of  cultivation  are  crude.  At  other  stages  there  are  reh- 
gious  passions  or  the  conflicting  ambitions  of  dynastic  houses. 
At  any  stage,  the  most  primitive  or  the  most  advanced,  there 
can  come  the  sudden  swoop  of  the  individual  conqueror,  part 
genius,  part  maniac,  and  when  the  gusts  raised  by  him  have 
settled,  his  path  is  marked  by  ruins.  In  modern  times  the 
causes  have  been  more  complex,  corresponding  to  the  charac- 
ter of  modem  society.  In  part  there  is  the  egregious  national- 
ism common  to  aU  the  West  since  Napoleonic  times  and  to  the 
East  in  the  last  generation;  there  is  the  concept  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  state  as  embodiment  of  nationalism;  there  is 
national  economic  rivalry,  with  the  state  acting  as  agent  of  the 
national  economy.  Of  these,  the  last,  taking  the  form  of  rival 
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imperialisms— or  in  most  recent  years  the  form  of  imperialisms 
or  autarchies— have  been  most  active  in  our  historical  epoch. 
Into  the  frenzy  of  the  Germans  and  Itahans,  lust  for  power, 
for  aggrandizement,  have  entered,  too;  perhaps  somewhat 
also  in  that  implacable  Russian  advance  that  never  seems  to 
stay,  whether  Russia  be  white  or  red,  Tsarist  or  quasi-com- 
munist. Yet  these  last  have  all  been  superimposed  on  economic 
rivalry  as  the  base  of  international  conflict  in  our  times.  Let  it 
be  observed  that  "human  nature"  is  not  included.  Between 
combativeness,  which  is  innate  in  all  humans,  and  the  organ- 
ized, complicated,  and  pre-prepared  activity  which  is  mod- 
em war  there  is  slight  relation.  The  passion  of  individuals  and 
the  impersonal  mass  production  of  killing  in  modern  war  have 
httle  or  nothing  in  common.  Individual  passion,  combative- 
ness, "human  nature"— this  probably  can  never  be  exorcised 
from  human  beings;  but  it  has  not  been  proved  that  the  deper- 
sonahzed  mass  slaughter  of  modem  war  could  not  be. 

"Whatever  tlie  causes  may  have  been,  the  wars  have  come 
nevertheless.  It  is  true  that  until  recent  times  no  serious  effort 
was  made  to  prevent  them  or  was  deemed  possible.  Since  men 
first  came  up  out  of  the  primitive  they  have  recognized  war  as 
the  most  terrible  scourge  of  the  race,  but  it  was  taken  for 
granted  as  part  of  the  scheme  of  things,  like  flood  and  famine 
and  disease  and  poverty.  Only  in  the  last  century  has  the  fatal- 
istic attitude  toward  war  begun  to  change  and  the  belief  to 
develop  that  an  effort  could  be  made  to  eradicate  it  in  the 
same  way  that  disease  and  poverty  have  been  attacked  and 
natural  catastrophes  checked. 

It  may  be  paradoxical  to  say  this  in  a  generation  which  has 
probably  been  more  devastated  by  war  than  any  other  in 
human  history,  probably  not  even  excepting  the  times  of 
Genghis  Khan  and  Attila.  It  may  seem  paradoxical  in  a  time 
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of  Hitlers  and  Mussolinis  and  Japanese  generals,  leading  na- 
ticns  that  are  not  only  militant  but  blatantly,  boastfuUy  mili- 
taristic, gloating  in  militarism  as  life's  noblest  expression.  And 
yet  it  is  to  be  observed  that  when  war  really  came  near,  even 
these  men,  though  dictators,  had  to  assinre  their  own  people 
that  they  were  only  striving  for  peace,  that  it  was  their  jealous 
enemies  who  were  forcing  war  on  them.  No  one  of  them  dared 
to  say  that  he  was  leading  tlie  nation  to  war  because  he  wanted 
war.  No  matter  how  much  of  a  blackguard  a  leader  may  be 
and  how  dictatorial  the  power  he  wields,  he  does  not  consider 
it  safe  to  admit  a  desire  for  war.  On  that  all  have  felt  obliged 
to  he,  no  matter  what  they  think.  And  this  alone  tells  much. 
Nothing  reveals  more  of  any  period  in  history  than  the  sub- 
jects about  which  men  feel  it  necessary  to  he.  The  historian 
who  could  learn  of  every  period  what  men  had  to  pretend  to 
beheve  and  what  they  did  not  dare  admit  beheving  could 
write  the  most  illuminating  history  of  the  progress  of  human 
thought,  perhaps  of  the  course  of  civihzation.  Whatever  men 
may  think  or  feel  in  their  hearts,  they  must  now  profess  to 
desire  peace  and  abhor  war.  In  the  same  way,  who  now  dares 
to  say  openly  that  the  working  classes  must  be  kept  down, 
that  poverty  is  natural  and  proper?  That  many  so  believe  we 
know;  but  the  most  obscurantic,  bigoted  reactionary  must  at 
least  profess  to  beheve  in  equitable  treatment  for  the  working 
classes.  He  is  compelled  to  argue  that  continuance  of  the 
prescriptive  rights  of  the  privileged  classes  conduces  to  the 
benefit  of  the  working  classes  in  the  long  run.  Incidentally,  it 
is  significant,  too,  that  many  whom  we  know  to  be  hardened 
isolationists  must  already  pretend  to  believe  in  international 
co-operation.  They  only  construe  the  most  eflPective  interna- 
tional co-operation  to  be  that  which  permits  America  to  do 
as  it  always  has  done. 
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The  new  attitude  toward  war  constitutes  one  of  the  revolu- 
tionary changes  in  history,  no  doubt;  yet  no  progress  has  been 
made  toward  prevention,  as  the  events  of  this  mournful  gen- 
eration testify.  Nothing  that  has  been  tried,  nothing  that  we 
have  known  so  far,  has  been  of  any  effect.  And  if  we  confine 
ourselves  to  that  which  has  been  tried  until  now,  there  is  no 
reason  to  expect  any  different  result,  no  matter  how  enlight- 
ened our  attitude,  how  universal  the  recognition  that  war  is 
fatal  to  any  hope  of  progress  or  even  to  the  survival  of  civilized 
societies,  no  matter  how  devoted  our  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
problem.  What  have  we  had?  What  have  we  relied  on?  Pre- 
paredness—the traditional  si  vis  'pacem,  para  helium,  or  in 
time  of  peace  prepare  for  war.  This  may  have  determined 
which  side  wins  the  war  or  at  least  confers  an  advantage  at  the 
outset  and  it  may  play  a  part  in  determining  the  date  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  war;  but  it  has  not  kept  a  war  from  coming. 
Alliances?  They  may  have  caused  hesitation  in  firing  the  first 
shot  and  then  have  determined  which  Powers  shall  fight 
which,  but  they,  too,  have  not  kept  war  from  coming.  Balance 
of  power?  It  has  kept  the  peace  till  the  war  began.  AU  of  these 
have  been  devices  of  postponement  rather  than  of  prevention. 
They  may  keep  war  from  coming  at  a  certain  time,  but  they 
do  not  keep  it  from  coming. 

About  balance  of  power  something  more  must  be  said, 
partly  because  it  has  been  so  widely  discussed  in  the  last  few 
years -and  principally  because,  though  unavowed,  it  underlies 
the  thinking  of  so  many  who  are  in  influential  position.  No 
matter  what  they  say,  it  is  what  they  have  in  mind  for  the 
future,  either  because  they  find  it  desirable  or  because  they 
think  it  alone  is  practical.  It  may  be  concealed  in  circumlocu- 
tions or  put  in  euphemisms,  but  it  is  what  is  meant  neverthe- 
less: let  the  strong  stay  strong,  let  each  do  what  it  likes  or 
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believes  to  be  in  its  interest,  let  each  strive  to  combine  with 
others  to  form  a  mass  equal  in  power  to  any  other  that  can  be 
formed,  adding  to  itself  as  required  by  additions  to  the  mass 
of  any  other  combination  potentially  hostile.  Thus  no  other 
Power  or  group  of  Powers  will  feel  sufficiently  assured  of  suc- 
cess in  war  to  risk  the  test  of  battle.  Thus,  too,  we  can  have 
peace— until  the  war  begins,  that  is.  For  always  tliere  will  be 
some  accretion  of  strength  to  one  coalition  or  some  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  favorable  to  it  that  will  make  it  decide 
that  the  psychological  moment  has  come,  that  then  and  then 
alone  can  it  strike  with  prospect  of  victory.  Or  one  coahtion, 
seeing  that  the  other  is  about  to  have  an  accretion  of  power 
that  will  make  it  dangerous,  will  strike  while  there  is  yet  time, 
before  the  differential  works  against  itself.  Or,  as  is  more 
likely,  the  tension  becomes  unbearable  and  snaps.  Each  side 
is  poised  in  vigilance,  beheving  the  other  to  be  about  to  strike, 
perhaps  even  seeing  preparation  to  strike  when  there  is  none. 
One  false  move,  perhaps  a  heedless  and  unintentional  move, 
is  made;  the  other  responds.  Neither  can  draw  back.  There  is 
war.  Is  this  not  an  accurate  description  of  the  course  of  events 
leading  to  1914  and  the  First  World  War?  Neither  the  Triple 
Alliance  nor  the  Entente  Cordiale  really  wanted  war  then. 
Both  were  driven  unwillingly  by  a  momentum  that  they  them- 
selves had  built  up  and  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  resist. 
It  will  be  that  way  always  and  it  must  be.  A  scientist,  working 
in  his  laboratory  with  inanimate  materials  that  he  can  manipu- 
late, can  make  a  vacuum  and  keep  it  a  vacuum  or  in  a  test  tube 
hold  all  the  ingredients  of  a  formula  exactly  and  unchangingly 
poised  in  equiHbrium.  But  that  cannot  be  managed  in  the  in- 
tangibles and  complexities  of  the  world  of  politics,  into  which 
human  passions  and  human  vagaries  enter  and  in  which  there 
can  be  at  any  time  the  sudden  admixture  of  the  unpredictable. 
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The  balance  of  power  is  only  the  state  of  poise  between  wars. 
In  time  of  balance  of  power  prepare  for  war,  is  a  sound  varia- 
tion of  the  old  adage. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  falsity  in  the  analogy  that  is  so  often 
drawn  with  the  nineteenth  century  in  support  of  the  idea  of 
the  balance  of  power.  It  is  true  that  there  was  no  major  war 
between  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  and  the  First  World  War,  a 
hundred  years  later.  ( The  Crimean  War  and  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War  can  be  described  as  minor,  while  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  was  one  of  the  early  imperiaHstic  skirmishes  in  prelude 
to  the  First  World  War. )  But  the  relation  between  this  fact 
and  the  also  undoubted  existence  of  a  balance  of  power 
through  most  of  that  century  is  coincidence  rather  than  cause 
and  effect.  In  the  first  decades  that  followed  Waterloo  and 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  Europe  was  exhausted;  there  had  been 
twenty  years  of  almost  continuous  warfare  over  practically 
the  whole  European  continent  which  had  left  the  continent 
drained.  There  was  also  a  kind  of  trough  between  historical 
waves.  The  age  of  absolute  and  capricious  monarchs  was  pass- 
ing; the  age  of  mihtant  nationalism  had  not  quite  set  in.  After 
a  measure  of  recovery  had  been  gained,  the  opportunities  of 
industrialization— the  real  machine  age  was  only  then  begin- 
ning—provided a  channel  to  draw  off  energies,  yield  rewards, 
and  obviate  tensions  of  the  old  order,  while  those  of  the  new 
I  order  could  not  yet  form.  Then  came  the  opportunities  of  the 
new  colonial  expansion,  the  new  imperialistic  expansion  into 
aU  the  continents  and  all  the  seas,  the  great  irruption  of  the 
white  race  over  the  world  which  is  one  of  the  dramatic  chap- 
ters in  history,  a  drama  with  its  denouement  in  the  tragedy  of 
our  own  time.  For  a  period,  however,  imperialistic  expansion 
drew  off  the  energies  of  the  potential  belHgerents  of  the  Old 
World. 
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After  the  middle  of  the  century,  however,  new  lines  of  con- 
flict were  being  drawn  and  soon  they  were  beginning  to  merge 
—highly  developed  nationahsms  and  rival  imperialisms.  The 
Turkish  Empire  had  broken  up  and  new  states  were  formed 
in  Eastern  Europe,  each  destined  to  be  a  pawn  of  a  great 
Pov/er.  Italy  was  being  unified,  almost  a  great  Power  and  at 
least  strong  enough  to  be  important  as  a  satelhte,  especially 
by  reason  of  its  strategic  situation.  Most  of  aU,  Prussia  emerged 
in  the  fullness  of  aggressive  power.  Germany  was  unified,  be- 
came paramount  in  Central  Europe,  and  adopted  the  role 
v/hich  Europe  has  since  experienced  to  its  sorrow.  Simultane- 
ously the  whole  world  was  being  parcelled  out  by  the  few 
aggressive  empires.  In  the  temper  of  jealous  nationalism  which 
was  the  dominant  characteristic  of  the  time  there  could  not  be 
a  peaceable  division  of  the  spoils  of  conquest.  Here  the  diflB- 
culties  of  maintaining  balance  set  in:  no  one  colony  had  its 
exact  equivalent  in  economic  and  strategic  and  prestige  value 
in  some  other  colony.  Besides,  each  empire  distrusted  the 
other  even  more  tlian  it  coveted  some  territory.  The  dog-in- 
the-manger  psychology  sometimes  prevailed  above  aU  else. 

It  might  almost  be  said  that  Europe  never  really  was  at 
peace  after  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  Certainly  it  is  playing 
on  words  to  say  that  Europe  was  at  peace  after  the  middle  of 
the  1890's.  The  actual  fighting  had  not  yet  begun;  but  the 
prelude  was  under  way.  The  opposing  sides  had  not  yet  been 
drawn  up;  the  coahtions  had  not  been  fully  formed.  That  came 
only  after  1900,  and  then  it  was  only  a  hazard  of  chance  in 
which  year  the  war  would  come.  It  might  be  one  year,  it  might 
be  another;  for  historical  purposes  it  had  begun.  And  signifi- 
cantly it  was  only  when  the  balance  of  power  was  struck,  was 
consciously  set  and  in  force,  that  Europe  was  truly  at  war  or 
in  the  prologue  to  war.  Indeed,  the  exact  counterpoise  of  the 
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two  coalitions— the  German-Austrian-Italian  alliance  and  the 
Anglo-French-Russian  alliance— had  come  into  being  pre- 
cisely because  the  war  was  recognized  as  inevitable  and  only 
the  date  of  its  outbreak  was  in  doubt.  Instead  of  the  balance 
of  power  preserving  the  peace  up  to  1914,  it  owed  its  existence 
to  the  fact  that  peace  was  no  longer  possible.  It  was  a  weapon 
of  war— the  diplomatic  weapon— and  not  an  instrumentality  of 
peace. 

Balance  of  power  is  a  delusion  if  one  thinks  of  ways  to  pre- 
vent war.  The  same  may  be  said  of  aUiances,  treaties,  diplo- 
matic negotiations,  military  preparation— all  that  we  have 
known  heretofore  as  operating  in  international  relations.  They 
postpone,  not  prevent  war.  They  are  effective  when  there  is 
no  danger  of  war,  that  is,  when  no  Power  or  combination  of 
Powers  feels  confident  enough  of  success  to  precipitate  war. 
They  are  effective  only  then.  So  it  has  been  in  the  past;  so  it 
will  be  in  the  future.  It  is  not  necessary  to  leap  from  a  window 
twenty  times  to  know  that  if  one  leaps  one  falls.  When  tihie 
same  forces  operate  in  the  same  environment,  the  same  causes 
wiU  produce  the  same  results.  If  we  have  nothing  to  look  to  for 
the  control  of  war  except  that  wliich  we  have  had  in  the  past, 
then  we  might  as  well  resign  ourselves  to  the  continuance  of 
war  as  the  final  means  of  settlement  of  dispute  between  na- 
tions, as  the  normal  state  of  civiHzation  in  so  far  as  civiHzation 
can  survive,  war  being  what  it  is  in  a  mechanized  society. 

To  that  resignation  we  need  not  come  yet,  however.  To  do 
so  would  be  prematurely  fatalistic.  It  has  not  yet  been  demon- 
strated and  it  is  not  possible  to  demonstrate  that  the  acts  of 
nations  cannot  be  brought  under  control  just  as  the  conduct 
of  individuals  has  been  brought  under  control.  We  have 
arrived  at  the  latter  because  there  has  been  constituted  an 
authority  with  jurisdiction  over  aU  individuals  to  enforce  for 
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all  alike  a  code  of  conduct  formulated  in  what  is  known  as  law. 
To  this  all  must  conform  on  pain  of  punishment  of  one  kind  or 
another.  Under  this  authority  individual  men  have  long  ceased 
to  be  sole  judges  of  their  own  conduct  and  to  be  able  to  act  by 
their  own  hghts  alone.  This  is  the  compact  by  which  society 
operates,  by  which  alone  it  could  operate.  It  need  not  be 
expHcitly  pointed  out  that  there  are  interstices  in  this  ideal 
through  which  the  powerful,  the  cunning,  or  the  pathological 
can  find  evasion— someone  has  said  that  equahty  under  the 
law  means  that  if  a  hungry  man  steals  a  loaf  of  bread  he  gets 
three  days  in  jail  and  if  J.  P.  Morgan  steals  a  loaf  of  bread  he, 
too,  gets  three  days  in  jail.  Yet,  in  the  main,  the  law  and  the 
administration  of  the  law  have  set  limits  on  the  conduct  of 
individuals,  and  constituted  authority  has  assumed  to  itself 
and  exercised  the  right  to  decide  when  the  limits  have  been 
transgressed. 

There  is  nothing  inherent  in  civilization  or  in  iiie  nature  of 
man  to  prove  that  an  analogous  process  cannot  be  applied 
to  men  in  groups,  even  in  the  large  groups  called  nations. 
Indeed,  seen  against  the  whole  history  of  civilization  it  would 
seem  that  the  extension  of  the  process  from  the  individual  to 
the  group  would  be  a  shorter  and  less  difiBcult  step  than  the 
advance  from  the  primal  right  of  brute  force  in  individuals  to 
the  submission  of  individuals  to  organized  supervision  and 
control,  to  the  imposition  and  acceptance  of  sanctions  set 
down  in  the  law.  All  this  is  a  formal  way  of  saying  that  there 
is  nothing  in  nature  to  prove  that  there  could  not  be  set  up  an 
authority  with  jurisdiction  over  all  nations,  imposing  on  all 
nations  alike  a  code  of  conduct  binding  on  all  of  them,  a  code 
known  as  international  law,  and  enforcing  the  code  by  the 
pooled  power  of  all  the  constituent  nations,  as  municipal  law 
is  enforced  by  the  power  pooled  within  each  nation.  And  this. 
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too,  can  be  said:  if  no  such  organism  can  be  formed  or  if  its 
authority  cannot  be  enforced  either  because  it  is  not  accepted 
or  because  the  constituent  nations  will  not  enforce  it,  then 
war  must  be  accepted  as  ineradicable,  as  endemic,  as  in  the 
nature  of  things  in  the  same  way  as  birth  and  growth  and 
death  are  in  the  nature  of  the  human  species.  And  if  that  is 
true,  then  each  nation  must  act  accordingly  and  war  become 
indeed  the  highest  law  of  human  life. 

It  does  not  follow  by  analogy  that  what  is  required  is  a 
world  state.  Whether  such  a  universal  order  is  desirable  in 
itself  need  not  be  argued  at  this  time;  it  is  not  at  issue.  Whether 
a  world  state  is  desirable  or  not,  whether  it  is  necessary  or  not, 
there  cannot  be  one  now,  and  to  discuss  it  is  useless  except  as 
a  kind  of  intellectual  exercise  for  students  of  poHtical  science. 
We  may  arrive  at  such  a  state  some  day  and  we  may  not;  at 
this  stage  it  is  a  matter  for  speculation  only.  No  doubt,  the 
range  of  what  men  have  in  common  in  ways  of  living,  in  ideas, 
in  values,  widens  steadily  and  the  range  of  difference  among 
them  narrows.  No  doubt,  this  is  one  of  the  distinct  results  of 
the  shrinking  of  distance,  of  the  levelling  process  of  the 
machine  age.  The  material  and  social  environment  tends  to 
be  increasingly  similar  everywhere,  the  industrial  city  on 
the  Ganges  to  be  more  and  more  like  the  industrial  city  on  the 
Yangtze  or  in  the  Urals  or  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  or  in 
Lancashire.  And  the  inner  hfe  of  men  will  inevitably  reflect 
tendencies  in  their  material  and  social  environment.  But  world 
community  of  aim  and  outlook  is  a  long  way  off.  What  is  com- 
mon to  men  of  all  nations  and  climes  is  still  a  small  nuclear  core 
in  a  large  mass  of  disparates.  Habits  of  iiiought  and  feeling 
always  live  on  long  after  the  institutions  in  which  they  were 
formed  have  passed.  The  world  may  aheady  be  interdepend- 
ent in  reality,  but  in  their  attitudes  and  behefs,  their  loyalties 
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and  conceptions  of  conduct,  nations  are  still  and  will  long 
remain  fiercely  independent,  jealously  particularistic. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  a  world  state  is  not  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  war.  To  this  end  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  all  the  functions  of  government  be  exercised  by  one 
organ.  It  is  not  even  necessary  that  the  major  functions  be 
exercised  by  one  organ,  or  that  authority  be  delegated  at  all 
except  in  one  respect:  the  definition  of  international  law,  the 
adjudication  whether  the  law  is  violated,  and  the  execution 
of  judgment  on  the  offending  nations,  by  civil  penalties  if 
possible— that  is,  by  economic  sanctions— and  by  force  if  nec- 
essary, force  to  be  internationally  levied  and  internationally 
wielded.  This  does  not  require  imiversafity  of  authority  and 
the  consolidation  of  the  accustomed  governmental  functions 
in  one  body. 

A  great  many  unnecessary  complexities  have  been  injected 
into  the  question  of  international  action  to  prevent  war.  There 
is  the  subject  of  sovereignty,  for  example.  Sovereignty  raises 
innumerable  intangibles  and  insolubles.  It  ramifies  far  into 
international  law  and  pohtical  theory,  into  areas  of  specula- 
tion and  dispute  where  not  even  definitions  are  agreed  upon. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  can  be  argued  that  any  international  super- 
vision or  check  on  any  nation's  acts  in  its  relations  with  other 
nations,  or  any  constraint  put  upon  it  to  join  in  sanctions  or 
other  penalties  levied  against  a  nation  guilty  of  aggression,  is 
an  infringement  on  its  sovereignty.  And  to  this  it  may  be 
answered  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  sovereignty 
anyway,  that  every  treaty  a  nation  enters  into,  every  tariff 
duty  placed  by  some  other  country  on  its  goods,  every  inter- 
national agreement  even  on  something  hke  the  rules  of  traffic 
in  sea  lanes,  also  is  a  limitation  on  its  sovereignty.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  can  be  argued  that  national  state  sovereignty  as  the 
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ruling  principle  of  organization  has  become  incompatible  with 
the  maintenance  of  an  orderly  society  and  therefore  must  be 
overridden  if  there  is  to  be  anything  but  international  anarchy 
punctuated  periodically  by  wars.  No  nation  can  any  longer 
be  permitted  to  remain  a  law  unto  itself,  free  to  determine 
upon  actions  without  regard  to  their  effect  on  the  rest  of  the 
world.  For  that  the  world  really  has  become  too  interdepend- 
ent. The  revolution  in  means  of  communication  really  has 
brought  us  too  close  to  one  another.  And  the  organization  of 
production  and  distribution  for  a  world  market  has  made  for 
too  much  economic  interaction:  the  stock  illustration  is  the 
collapse  of  an  Austrian  bank  in  1931  resulting  in  unemploy^ 
ment  in  the  American  Middle  West,  or,  for  that  matter,  the 
disastrous  effect  on  Em-ope  of  the  crash  of  the  stock  market  iii 
Wall  Street  in  1929.  To  this,  however,  it  can  be  answered  thai 
an  American  who  concludes  therefore  that  national  sover- 
eignty must  be  abandoned  must  be  prepared  to  say  that  he 
is  willing  to  let  final  decision  on  American  tariff  rates  rest  out- 
side America,  to  let  final  decision  on  how  many  Southeast 
European  and  Asiatic  immigrants  enter  America  rest  outside 
America,  to  let  final  decision  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine  rest  out- 
side America.  If  an  American  is  not  so  willing,  then  of  course 
he  does  not  really  believe  in  the  abandonment  of  sovereignty, 
and  aU  the  smooth  generahties  now  current  on  that  subject  are 
rhetoric  destitute  of  content.  This  is  said  without  prejudice.  It 
may  very  well  be  that  surrender  of  final  voice  on  the  duty  on 
cotton  textiles,  typewriters,  and  automobiles  is  not  too  high  a 
price  to  pay  for  exemption  from  having  to  send  boys  to  die  in 
malarial  jungles  in  Pacific  islands  or  frozen  mountain  passes 
of  the  Apennines.  But  that  is  the  price,  and  we  know  that  not 
one  American  in  a  hundred  is  willing  to  pay  it.  And  if  that  is 
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the  condition  to  world  order  we  shall  not  have  world  order,  the 
veto  being  not  only  American  but  universal. 

Every  issue  that  is  raised  under  the  head  of  sovereignty 
shades  off  into  semantic  controversy  or  medieval  disputation. 
And  nearly  every  such  issue  is  artificial,  if  not  extraneous,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  main  problem,  which  is  whether  and 
how  war  can  be  prevented  by  combined  international  action. 
For  the  choice  need  not  be  between  absolutes— everything  or 
nothing,  fully  unimpaired  sovereignty  or  surrender  of  national 
independence.  There  is  an  irreducible  minimum:  a  duly  con- 
stituted international  organization.  There  is  no  need  for 
consignment  of  fuU  national  sovereignty  to  that  organization, 
however.  To  it  must  be  given  only  the  right  to  inquire  into  any 
international  situation  that  threatens  tlie  maintenance  of 
peace,  to  dehver  judgment  against  any  nation  that  is  found 
guilty  of  acts  jeopardizing  peace,  and  to  exact  obedience  from 
all  other  nations  in  carrying  out  whatever  sentence  is  passed. 
That  right  must  be  given  freely  and  without  qualification.  And 
in  carrying  out  the  sentence,  whether  it  be  civil  penalty  or 
forcible  punishment,  every  nation  must  participate  to  the 
extent  prescribed.  To  take  a  concrete  example,  if  an  Italy 
should  again  invade  an  Ethiopia  and  an  oil  embargo  is  decreed 
against  Italy,  America  must  cease  sales  of  oil  to  Italy  at  once. 
If  that  is  ineffective  and  an  international  land  and  sea  expedi- 
tion against  Italy  is  decreed,  America  must  participate  in  the 
measures  fixed  upon  by  the  international  organization  and 
must  do  so  without  any  option  on  its  own  part.  It  must  desist 
from  some  of  its  foreign  trade,  must  appropriate  funds,  must 
send  men  and  ships  and  planes  and  munitions.  Or,  to  take 
another  example,  if  America  should  again  send  the  Marines 
into  some  Latin  American  country,  it  wiU  have  to  justify  it- 
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seK  before  an  international  tribunal,  and  if  it  is  ordered  to 
desist  and  withdraw,  it  will  do  so  or  be  subject  to  interna- 
tional punishment. 

To  this  extent,  then,  America  wiU  have  waived  the  rights 
inherent  in  full  sovereignty:  it  wiU  have  surrendered  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  determine  when  and  where  its  armed  forces  wiU 
be  used  and  it  will  have  to  submit  to  external  judgment  on  its 
acts  affecting  other  nations,  accede  when  judgment  is  against 
itself  or  face  the  world's  combined  power.  The  waiver  is  thus 
a  limited  one  for  a  specific  purpose.  It  does  not  infringe  seri- 
ously on  the  rights  of  national  independence.  It  does  not  re- 
strict the  autonomy  of  the  American  people  in  their  internal 
concerns.  They  are  stiU  free  to  make  of  American  civihzation 
what  they  wiU.  They  may  at  times  have  to  send  their  men  to 
do  pohce  duty  or  even  to  fight  a  full-scale  war  when  they  have 
no  desire  to  do  so  and  when  they  might  not  do  so  in  the  normal 
course.  But  in  the  first  place  it  has  been  demonstrated  that, 
as  things  are  now,  they  are  drawn  into  wars  not  of  their  own 
making  and,  in  origin,  without  their  ovni  desire.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  they  have  no  real  autonomy  now  in  matters 
of  peace  or  war  and  are  constrained  by  forces  beyond  their 
control.  And  in  the  second  place,  wars  for  international  pohce 
purposes,  decreed  for  maintenance  of  international  law  and 
order,  are  wars  of  a  different  category.  Participating  in  them 
can  be  construed  as  a  form  of  insurance,  if  the  precedents  they 
set  will  serve  as  a  deterrent  and  result  in  diminution  of 
breaches  of  international  order.  But  beyond  this  all  the  more 
complex  and  difficult  theoretical  questions  of  sovereignty  can 
be  skirted.  They  are  important,  even  fundamental,  no  doubt. 
In  time  they  will  have  to  be  faced,  for  reasons  having  to  do 
not  only  with  peace  and  war.  They  can  be  expected  to  become 
increasingly  urgent.  As  the  physical  forces  of  the  time  make 
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for  a  closer  integration  of  the  world,  economically  and  cul- 
turally as  weU  as  politically,  the  dimensions  of  separate  na- 
tional units  will  have  to  be  re-examined  and  the  principles 
underlying  group  particularism  redefined  and  delimited.  New 
pohtical  configurations  are  in  the  making  and  a  new  philoso- 
phy of  politics  will  have  to  be  evolved.  But  aU  this  need  not 
concern  us  now.  It  can  be  considered  apart  from  the  problem 
of  an  international  system  to  avert  war. 

In  the  same  way  many  of  the  complexities  of  organization 
and  procedure  can  be  waived  for  the  present.  Difficulties  of 
this  order  also  have  been  needlessly  injected,  and  as  a  result 
the  problem  has  been  magnified  beyond  its  natural  dimen- 
sions. The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  failure  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  the  common  misconception  of  the  cause  of  the 
failure.  The  League  did  fail,  of  course— ignominiously,  meanly, 
one  might  almost  say  contemptibly.  And  in  f aiHng  it  crushed 
the  hopes  of  men  of  high  aspirations  everywhere  and  left 
them  dispirited  and  disillusioned.  Also  it  prejudiced  a  sound 
idea  and  seemed  to  prove  tliat  the  goal  of  uniting  nations  for 
peace  was  "utopian."  There  was  no  ground  for  such  a  con- 
clusion, hov/ever.  It,  too,  sprang  from  a  misconception  of  the 
reason  for  the  failure.  The  League  did  not  fail  because  of  any 
deficiencies  or  defects  in  its  organic  act  or  in  its  organization 
and  administration.  There  were  such  deficiencies  and  defects;: 
but  they  could  have  been  corrected  easily  enough.  There  was^^ 
nothing  seriously  wrong  in  the  Covenant  or  in  the  machinery 
devised  at  Geneva  to  put  it  into  effect.  The  Englishman 
Walter  Bagehot  said  of  American  beginnings  tha-t  the  men  of 
Massachusetts  could  have  worked  any  constitution.  So,  too, 
the  Covenant  could  have  been  worked,  had  there  been  any 
genuine  desire  to  work  it.  Among  international  lawyers,  poht- 
ical scientists,  and  men  and  women  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
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peace  there  has  been  for  years  much  searching  of  mind  and 
heart  on  the  subject  of  the  provisions  of  the  Covenant  and 
how  they  worked  and  why  they  did  not  work.  There  has  been 
close  analysis  of  the  composition  of  the  Council  and  the  As- 
sembly and  the  relation  between  them,  on  the  clause  stipulat- 
ing unanimity  for  resolutions  calling  for  action,  on  the  pro- 
cedure for  invoking  one  article  or  another,  on  the  order  of 
precedence  of  this  article  or  that  article,  on  the  definition  of 
sanctions  or  of  security,  on  the  order  of  events  when  sanctions 
are  called  for,  etc.  All  these  refined  polemics  also  can  be  de- 
scribed as  good  subjects  for  dissertations  by  students;  but 
they  are  irrelevant  to  the  experience  of  the  League  and  to  any 
practical  poUtical  issue.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  why 
the  League  failed. 

In  a  sense  it  might  be  said  the  League  did  not  fail  at  all.  It 
might  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  there  was  no  League.  There 
was  nothing  essentially  wrong  with  the  Covenant,  nothing 
that  determined  whether  the  League  could  or  could  not  func- 
tion. What  mattered  in  the  Covenant  was  that  nobody  of 
final  consequence  in  world  politics  believed  in  it.  No  great 
Power  beheved  in  the  League  or  wanted  one.  There  were  no 
doubt  numerous  individuals  in  every  country  who  were  genu- 
inely, even  passionately,  dedicated  to  achieving  success  for 
the  League,  but  those  who  were  in  official  position  were  not  in 
a  position  high  enough  to  carry  real  authority  and  others  had 
eminence  in  other  fields  but  not  in  poHtics.  With  an  occasional 
rare  exception  none  could  be  found  in  the  upper  ranges  of 
pohtical  hfe  where  decision  is  made.  And  a  large  proportion 
can  be  described  as  men  of  lofty  purpose  and  exemplary  in- 
stincts who  also  were  characterized  by  a  naivete  and  soft- 
mindedness  incredible  among  men  who  can  even  read  news- 
papers with  imderstanding. 
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The  League  was  the  occasion  for  lush  sentimentality,  for 
revivahstic  emotionalism,  for  a  kind  of  whipped-up  enthusi- 
asm now  painful  to  remember.  On  few  subjects  in  pubhc 
discourse  has  so  much  callow,  superficial  nonsense  been  aired 
in  our  time.  And  the  worst  offenders,  it  should  be  pointed  out, 
were  American— those  in  the  academic  profession  and  upper 
middle  class  Hberal  intellectuals  above  all.  Among  them  in 
particular  were  all  critical  faculties  suspended— one  can  al- 
most say  all  pohtical  intelligence  was  abdicated.  There  was 
something  comic  in  the  annual  summer  pilgrimage  to  Geneva, 
whither  the  devoted  repaired,  put  eager  questions  to  members 
of  the  permanent  secretariat,  who  could  sincerely  give  answers 
that  glowed,  since  they  had  no  power,  and  whence  they  re- 
turned, wide-eyed,  uplifted,  and  twittering.  And  thereafter 
they  made  speeches,  gave  lectures,  and  wrote  articles  that 
could  have  been  chapters  in  a  pohtical  Alice  in  Wonderland. 
It  is  in  a  way  inappropriate  to  write  of  all  this  seriously  or  in 
any  style  except  parody,  but  it  had  a  serious  side.  It  under- 
mined opposition  to  the  forces,  consciously  evil  or  irre- 
sponsible, that  were  making  for  another  war.  The  year  1919 
found  a  large  part  of  the  world,  or  at  least  a  large  proportion 
of  the  thinking  people  in  the  world,  grimly  resolved  that  there 
must  be  no  more  war.  To  all  of  them  was  given  a  false  security 
by  the  incandescent  rhetoric  about  the  League.  They  were 
told  by  the  indisputably  sincere,  the  demonstrably  social- 
minded,  that  historic  progress  was  being  made  toward  peace, 
that  the  League  was  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  international 
co-operation,  that  a  new  world  was  being  bom,  a  new  political 
dispensation  beginning  to  function.  What  cause,  then,  for 
further  vigilance,  for  the  kind  of  cold-eyed,  jaundiced  ques- 
tioning that  the  political  atmosphere  of  Europe  really  de- 
manded? Just  those  who  might  have  been  disposed  to  call  on 
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wielders  of  authority  for  accounting,  who  might  have  mobil- 
ized a  force  of  opinion  that  could  have  checked  the  retrogres- 
sion to  pre-1914  politics,  which  was  plainly  under  way,— just 
those  were  lulled  by  the  false  assurances.  There  was  no  need 
to  do  anything.  The  cause  was  being  won.  And  they  lived  on 
in  a  fool's  paradise  until  it  fell  about  them  in  1936.  No  mili- 
tarist has  done  greater  disservice  to  the  cause  of  peace  than 
the  passionate  but  adolescent  adherents  of  the  League  in  those  , 
serio-comic  years. 

Essentially  the  League  was  a  fraud.  It  was  inaugmrated  in  ! 
bad  faith  and  carried  out  without  honesty  of  purpose.  It  was 
in  the  first  instance  a  sop  thrown  to  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
what  was  called,  with  the  sniffs  of  the  right-thinking,  Amer- 
ican idealism,  in  order  to  win  complaisance  with  the  sordid 
doings  that  took  form  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  subse- 
quent peace  treaties— and  still  later  in  the  tragic  events  of 
1939  and  after.  Then  it  became  a  thing  of  use  and  convenience 
for  the  exclusive  national  purposes  of  the  Powers  strong 
enough  to  control  it.  No  great  Power  believed  in  it.  No  great 
Power  ever  had  the  sHghtest  intention  of  abiding  by  its  de- 
clared purpose  or  fulfilling  the  obligations  laid  upon  it  by  the 
Covenant.  No  great  Power  had  the  sHghtest  intention  of 
surrendering  autonomy  of  decision  or  submitting  to  League 
jurisdiction  over  its  acts  in  foreign  relations.  No  great  Power 
was  willing  to  impose  checks  on  other  great  Powers,  lest  pre- 
cedents be  established  and  checks  be  imposed  on  itself  at 
some  future  time.  No  great  Power  went  to  Geneva  as  part  of 
an  international  order.  Each  great  Power  went  there  as  a  great 
Power,  to  conserve  its  national  interests  where  necessary  and 
advance  them  where  possible.  France  accepted  the  League 
for  what  it  could  get  out  of  it  and  went  to  Geneva  mainly  to 
ieep  the  1919  treaty  system  intact  and  to  prevent  German 
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recovery.  Great  Britain  went  there  to  see  that  no  other  Power 
acquired  any  undue  access  of  strength  or  otherwise  put  itself 
in  a  position  to  disturb  the  status  quo.  Germany  after  being 
admitted  went  there  to  bring  about  revision  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  Russia  after  being  admitted  went  there  to  try  to 
organize  a  system  of  protective  checks  against  German 
fascism.  The  small  European  Powers  alone  went  to  Geneva 
with  any  purpose  related  to  the  declared  purpose  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  They  did  not  have  to  wait  until  after  the 
Nazi  irruption  to  know  that  no  small  state  could  survive  in 
Europe  unless  an  international  protective  system  was  devised 
to  check  excessive  presumptions  by  any  one  great  Power.  They 
alone  had  any  fidehty  to  the  professed  spirit  of  the  League  and 
were  willing  to  accept  it  as  an  international  organ  with  rights 
overriding  exclusive  national  rights.  The  transactions  of  the 
Council  and  the  Assembly  were  shadow  play  on  a  screen  to 
impress  or  deceive  the  credulous,  the  innocent,  and  the  de- 
vout. 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  League  failed  at  every  test  be- 
tween 1919  and  1939.  It  is  the  main,  if  not  the  only  reason. 
The  other  reasons  commonly  put  forward  by  the  League's 
defenders,  the  technical,  textual,  procedural  explanations,  are 
explanations  after  the  fact— apologies  in  plea  of  extenuation  of 
guilt  rather  than  explanations.  There  was  nothing  in  the  Cove- 
nant or  in  the  machinery  of  the  League  that  inhibited  the 
League  from  acting  when  Italy  bombarded  and  invaded  Corfu 
in  1923.  Had  there  been  any  genuine  desire  to  stop  Italy  the 
League  could  have  done  so.  There  was  nothing  in  the  Cove- 
nant or  in  the  machinery  of  the  League  to  prevent  the  League 
from  acting  against  Japan  when  the  Japanese  army  invaded 
Manchm'ia  in  1931.  This  was  a  more  mixed  case,  it  is  true.  It 
was  comphcated  by  the  fact  that  the  United  States,  for  which 
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the  Far  East  is  a  primary  interest,  was  not  a  member  of  tlie 
League.  But  this,  too,  has  been  excessively  urged  as  an  apology 
for  the  League.  The  fact  is  that  the  United  States  co-operated 
with  the  League  throughout,  made  clear  its  willingness  to  go 
as  far  as  the  League,  indeed  acted  as  goad  and  pacemaker 
to  the  League. 

There  was  the  additional  complication  that  an  injunction 
levied  against  Japan  would  have  had  to  be  backed  by  force  on 
the  scale  of  a  major  war,  and  no  great  Power  was  disposed  to 
go  so  far,  not  even  America.  But  the  most  important  fact  is 
that  the  great  Powers  which  exercise  decision  had  neither 
desire  nor  intention  to  stop  Japan,  in  part  no  doubt  because 
of  a  fellow-feeling  for  an  empire  whose  imperalistic  pre- 
rogatives were  being  embarrassingly  challenged.  This  comes 
out  clearly  enough  in  the  comments  of  the  British  and  Frenck 
press  and  in  the  debates  in  the  British  Parhament.  The  As- 
sembly and  the  Council  of  the  League  held  formal  sessions,^ 
deliberated  solemnly  and  made  ringing  pronouncements;  but 
the  real  decisions  were  made  in  official  quarters  in  London 
and  Paris,  without  pubhc  discussions  or  debates  and  free  from 
public  vigilance.  The  Japanese  were  not  concerned  over  what 
happened  at  Geneva.  They  were  not  watching  Geneva  to 
know  how  far  they  could  go  with  impunity.  They  watched  for 
signals  from  the  quarters  where  decisions  were  made.  And  in 
discreet  individual  remarks  from  the  right  personages  at 
private  and  casual  meetings,  from  the  British  and  French  press 
of  the  right  official  associations,  from  statements  in  the  British 
and  French  parliaments  by  men  who  counted,  they  learned 
that  they  had  the  right  of  way.  They  went  ahead,  conquered 
all  of  Manchuria,  and  showed  their  estimation  of  the  League 
by  walking  out  of  it  with  gestures  almost  of  contempt.  Not 
American  abstention  from  the  League,  not  difficulties  of  en- 
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forcement,  enabled  the  Japanese  to  defy  the  international 
system,  but  the  fact  that  they  knew  the  principal  national 
components  in  the  international  system  had  no  intention  to 
act  as  if  there  were  an  international  system. 

The  Italian  attack  on  Ethiopia  in  1935  was  a  clearer  case. 
Then  for  the  first  time  the  League  gave  promise  of  taking  on 
the  properties  of  life  and  just  then,  ironically,  it  formally  re- 
nounced even  the  pretense  of  existence.  After  that  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  keep  up  even  the  appearance  of  a  fagade, 
although— to  sharpen  the  bite  of  irony— in  a  sudden  glow  of 
sensitiveness  to  international  morahty  Russia  was  expelled 
from  the  League  in  1940  for  the  invasion  of  Finland.  Shortly 
before  the  invasion  of  Ethiopia  began  there  had  been  held  in 
Great  Britain  what  was  known  as  the  peace  ballot,  an  un- 
official plebiscite,  in  which  an  impressive  proportion  of  the 
British  people  declared  their  willingness  to  fight  if  called  upon 
as  part  of  an  international  effort  to  put  down  any  act  of  ag- 
gression menacing  the  peace.  Public  opinion  the  world  over 
was  galvanized  by  the  brazen  cynicism  of  the  Itahan  invasion. 
The  nations  met  at  Geneva  and  in  an  atmosphere  almost  of 
religious  dedication  the  first  steps  were  taken  to  curb  Italy. 
Preliminary  sanctions  were  decreed  at  once  and  machinery  set 
in  motion  for  the  complete  economic  and  pohtical  ostracism 
of  Italy.  True,  even  at  the  beginning  there  was  more  enthusi- 
asm among  the  smaller  Powers  of  Europe  than  among  the 
major  Powers,  although  the  latter  had  most  at  stake,  since  it 
was  their  colonial  possessions  that  were  being  jeopardized  by 
the  Itahan  adventure.  For  the  smaller  countries  perceived  it 
was  their 'last  chance.  Nazi  Germany  was  acquiring  strength 
japidly;  its  growing  strength  made  war  probable  if  not  cer- 
tain; war  meant  the  small  countries  would  be  pulled  and 
pushed  as  pawns  and  thereafter  have  at  best  a  precarious 
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existence  as  satellites  in  one  power  constellation  or  another. 
At  any  rate,  in  those  early  autumn  months  of  1935  something 
new  appeared  to  be  coming  into  the  world— a  harbinger  of  a 
new  international  order,  demonstration  that  among  nations 
law  could  no  longer  be  flouted  with  impunity.  The  most 
hardened  skeptics  had  to  concede  that  the  League  might  yet 
justify  its  existence,  might  even  lay  for  itself  a  firm  and  lasting 
foundation.  Indeed,  for  the  first  time  since  1919  hope  ap- 
peared to  be  dawning,  just  when  Europe's  darkest  hoinrs  were 
actually  drawing  in. 

It  did  not  last  long.  It  was  soon  obvious  that  something  had 
gone  awry.  The  machinery  had  been  set  up,  but  some  unseen 
obstacle  was  clogging  it.  It  did  not  and  could  not  move.  The 
test  lay  in  oil  sanctions.  With  that  Italy  could  be  stopped  or 
forced  to  attack  the  aggregate  might  of  Europe,  with  the 
almost  certain  prospect  that  America  would  not  abstain,  since 
public  opinion  here  was  aroused  at  least  as  strongly  as  any- 
where else.  The  small  Powers  pressed  vigorously  for  oil  sanc- 
tions. There  were  no  oil  sanctions.  At  first  there  was  evasion 
through  procedural  devices,  much  as  in  1931,  and  then  there 
was  overt  refusal.  Great  Britain  professed  to  fear  the  Italian 
navy  in  the  Mediterranean— with  what  ground  we  can  see  by 
what  happened  after  1940.  France  was  merely  devious,  ap- 
propriately, since  the  head  of  the  French  government  was  thert 
Pierre  Laval,  of  infragrant  memory.  Again,  as  in  1932,  the 
League  was  permitted  to  go  through  impressive  public  mo- 
tions, while  negotiations  were  carried  out  in  secret  and  deci- 
sions arrived  at  by  inner  groups  unembarrassed  by  the  harsh 
public  Hght.  The  climax  came  with  the  egregious  and  unfor- 
gettable Hoare-Laval  pact.  AU  Europe  was  first  incredulous 
and  then  dismayed,  and  hope  died.  The  stench  of  that  agree- 
ment was  too  much  for  the  nostrils  of  the  British  public  and 
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it  was  repudiated.  But  the  heart  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
effort  to  stop  Italy  and  to  demonstrate  to  all  Europe  that 
thenceforth  aggressors  must  beware,  for  all  Europe  stood  ar- 
rayed against  them.  Italy  went  ahead  with  the  callous  and 
ignoble  business  of  subduing  Ethiopia,  undeterred,  even 
gloating.  The  League  of  Nations  died.  Germany  received  the 
signal  to  proceed.  The  Second  World  War  had  been  decreed. 
Here  surely  there  was  no  question  of  any  obstacle  to  action 
arising  from  the  Covenant  or  the  League's  scheme  of  organi-  '' 
zation.  The  machinery  was  ready  to  operate  and  had  even 
begun  to  operate.  With  one  or  two  minor  exceptions  that  were 
unimportant  the  nations  had  assented  to  such  sanctions  as 
were  laid.  Not  even  the  lack  of  prior  agreement  on  the  con- 
tributions of  military  force,  if  force  would  have  to  be  used 
against  Italy,  was  a  serious  handicap.  Great  Britain  and  France 
had  more  than  strength  enough— again,  witness  what  hap- 
pened after  1940.  Russia  was  not  only  wiUing  but  eager  to 
take  its  share.  The  small  Powers  were  equally  eager.  Nothing 
was  lacking  but  the  will.  Under  the  evil  genius  of  Laval 
France  was  already  twisting  in  subterranean  intrigues,  and 
in  addition  there  was  the  influence  of  the  powerful  groups  in 
France  that  were  sympathetic  to  Mussohni,  precisely  because 
he  was  fascist  and  therefore  was  a  bulwark  against  leftist 
movements.  This  was  the  element  in  the  French  upper  class 
that  also  was  the  architect  of  France^s  collapse  before  Ger- 
many later,  that  even  preferred  Hitler  to  Blum  and  the  Popu-rJI* 
lar  Front.  On  the  part  of  the  British  there  was  reluctance  to 
bring  about  the  downfall  of  Mussolini,  because  that  might 
mean  the  end  of  fascism  and  "chaos,"  meaning  the  emergence 
of  a  radical  government  in  Italy.  The  same  consideration  was 
in  evidence  in  the  Spanish  civil  war  a  few  months  later,  when 
there  was  an  even  more  direct  threat  to  Britain's  traditional 
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interests,  when  Britain's  potential  enemies  threatened  to  close 
off  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Atlantic  at 
Gibraltar  as  the  Italians  threatened  to  close  it  from  the  Indian 
Ocean.  As  architects  of  Great  Britain's  ruin  the  British  reac- 
tionary class  was  not  so  successful  as  its  French  equivalent, 
principally  because  it  reverted  to  British  nationalism  in  time, 
but  for  a  period  it  did  its  best.  In  any  event,  this  survival  of 
Mussolini  and  fascism  was  deemed  preferable  to  safeguard- 
ing both  British  and  French  traditional  pohtical  interests  and 
certainly  to  giving  effect  to  international  machinery  to  curb 
aggressors.  There  was  nothing  lacking  in  the  League  system. 
All  that  was  wanting  was  the  will  to  make  it  work.  Therefore 
it  failed,  and  even  the  pretense  of  its  existence  was  abandoned. 

That  was  the  only  reason  why  it  failed,  however,  and  if  the 
same  reason  is  present  it  will  always  fail,  no  matter  how  it  is 
organized,  what  its  constitution  may  be  and  whatever  the  ex- 
ternal forms  may  be.  No  Power  strong  enough  to  wield  de- 
cision wanted  international  control,  even  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  war.  No  Power  wanted  a  League  of  Nations.  So 
there  was  no  League  of  Nations;  there  never  had  been  a 
League  of  Nations.  There  was  only  stage-play.  And  so  long  as 
this  is  true  there  never  will  be  a  League  of  Nations  or  an  asso- 
ciation of  nations  or  an  international  system  by  any  other 
name.  There  will  be  no  international  system,  no  check  on 
national  excesses,  no  deterrent  of  aggression,  no  effective  pre- 
vention of  war,  whether  after  the  present  war  or  ten  more 
wars  and  regardless  of  what  is  described  in  documents  duly 
and  ceremonially  signed. 

The  first  prerequisite,  the  main  prerequisite,  perhaps  the 
only  prerequisite,  is  genuineness  of  intention  or  good  faith. 
Given  that,  tlie  details  of  organization  and  method  and  pro- 
cedure will  work  out  with  experience.  They  are  no  more 
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complicated,  no  more  difficult,  no  more  formidable  than  the 
preparations  for  conventional  national  wars.  Most  of  them 
can  be  anticipated.  The  others  can  be  arranged  quickly 
enough  if  die  occasion  demands  and  the  desire  is  proportion- 
ate to  the  urgency.  What  we  saw  in  the  first  stages  of  the 
Italian-Ethiopian  episode  is  evidence  of  that.  Indeed  joint 
international  action  to  restrain  or  punish  an  aggressor  would 
probably  be  simpler  to  carry  out  than  a  war  of  allies  against 
another  coalition.  There  would  be  fewer  mental  reservations, 
deflections  of  strength  or  withholding  of  strengtli  by  reason 
of  the  unacknowledged  exclusive  national  interests  of  each 
of  the  allies— witness  the  so-called  Grand  AUiance,  the  Rus- 
sian-British-American  coalition  in  the  present  war,  in  which 
each  member  has  worked  for  its  own  purpose  even  more  than 
for  the  common  purpose  and  mutual  suspicion  has  been 
greater  than  any  spirit  of  concord,  despite  the  patent  fact  that 
they  were  to  stand  or  fall  together.  The  obstacles  to  interna- 
tional action,  to  an  international  order  to  maintain  the  peace, 
are  not  insuperable,  if  there  is  agreement  on  the  object  and 
fidelity  to  its  obligations.  Once  the  principle  of  international 
jurisdiction  over  the  acts  of  any  nation  is  accepted,  with  pun- 
ishment of  an  offender  by  the  united  force  of  the  world  as  the 
application  of  the  principle,  the  rest  will  come  by  itself.  The 
insuperable  obstacle  thus  far  has  been  unwillingness  to  accept 
the  principle,  to  risk  waiving  autonomy  in  international  rela- 
tions lest  national  self-interest  and  nationaHstic  ambitions  be 
thwarted.  It  is  the  only  really  serious  obstacle.  To  repeat,  as 
long  as  it  exists,  nothing  else  matters. 

This  is  why  so  many  worries  that  occupied  men's  minds  in 
the  war  years,  when  plans  for  the  post-war  world  were  in  the 
making,  were  needless.  All  that  was  in  question  was  whether 
the  great  Powers  were  willing  to  cease  being  great  Powers 
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only.  Two  reservations  must  be  noted,  however.  First,  the 
word  international  must  be  taken  to  mean  what  it  implies  and, 
second,  the  small  Powers  must  be  something  more  than  super- 
numeraries on  a  stage,  figures  costumed  as  for  a  chorus.  There- 
fore all  plans  for  the  regional  groupings,  whether  designated 
as  "communities"  or  by  any  other  name,  had  better  be  dis- 
carded. In  essence  they  are  constellations  of  great  Powers  sur- 
rounded by  satellites  moving  in  an  orbit  fixed  by  the  Power 
which  is  the  planetary  center.  All  this  would  come  to  is  a  sys- 
tem of  national  blocs  confronting  each  other  in  an  artificial, 
temporary,  and  precarious  equilibrium.  It  would  constitute  in 
reality  nothing  more  than  the  old  balance  of  power  all  over 
again,  with  the  groupings  fixed  and  the  lesser  members  not 
even  given  the  appearance  of  option  as  to  the  group  in  which 
they  fall.  This  would  not  conduce  to  peace  any  more  than  the 
old  system,  and  for  all  except  the  great  Powers  that  headed 
each  bloc,  it  would  be  even  worse  than  the  old  system.  They 
would  have  lost  the  advantage  of  independence  without  get- 
ting the  compensating  advantage  of  frank  dependence. 

The  argument  has  been  put  forward  that  no  small  Power 
can  exist  by  itself  anyway  in  modem  times  and  that  it  must 
therefore  attach  itself  to  some  great  Power  for  protection, 
formally  or  informally,  avowedly  or  by  implication.  The  facts 
on  which  the  argument  is  based  may  be  accurate  but  the 
deduction  drawn  from  them  is  unsound.  It  is  true  that  no  small 
country  can  any  longer  be  self-sufficient  or  maintain  its  inde- 
pendence by  its  own  efforts  alone.  It  is  or  can  be  at  any  time 
at  the  mercy  of  a  country  more  populous,  richer  and  possessing 
a  more  highly  developed  industrial  mechanism.  But  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  being  permanently  assigned  to  a 
master  state  and  being  left  free  to  seek  attachments  where  the 
inducements  are  greater,  where,  that  is,  the  greatest  conces- 
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sions  can  be  obtained  for  bestowal  of  indirect  allegiance. 
Rumania,  for  example,  may  be  overshadowed  by  Russia,  but 
there  is  a  difference  between  being  assigned  as  a  silent  partner 
to  Russia,  with  no  appeal  elsewhere,  and  being  left  free  to 
seek  to  counterbalance  Russia  by  understandings,  if  only  in 
the  form  of  closer  economic  relations,  with  France  or  Italy 
or  Turkey  or  Great  Britain.  Some  option  at  least  is  left  to  itself. 
Some  check  can  be  exercised  by  other  Powers,  if  only  in  their 
own  interest.  Russia  would  not  have  a  franchise  over  Rumania, 
conveyed  by  the  other  Powers  with  or  without  Rumanian 
consent. 

In  this  respect  it  was  better  even  in  the  old  unregenerate 
days  before  1914.  Then  the  smaller,  weaker  countries  such  as 
Turkey,  Rumania,  Serbia,  Greece,  Chiaa,  perhaps  even  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  could  win  a 
certain  immunity  by  playing  one  great  Power  off  against  an- 
other. By  attaching  a  price  to  themselves  they  acquired  a 
certain  value.  They  had  some  freedom  of  movement.  Dancing 
skilKuUy  on  the  points  of  the  major  international  rivabies, 
they  could  keep  themselves  from  falling  into  subjection  to  any 
one  Power.  And  the  historical  fact  is  that  they  did  manage  to 
stay  independent  until  1914.  Or,  if  not  wholly  independent  in 
the  sense  that  they  had  fuU  freedom  of  will,  they  were  con- 
siderably more  than  nominally  independent.  They  at  least 
had  to  be  bid  for  and  they  did  exact  concessions.  Once  perma- 
nently attached  to  a  certain  bloc  dominated  by  a  single  Power, 
once  forced  into  a  certain  orbit,  they  would  have  lost  all  free- 
dom of  movement,  of  choice,  of  wiU.  AU  that  would  be 
accomplished  then  is  the  carving  up  of  the  world  among  a 
few  great  Powers,  each  measuring  itself  against  every  other, 
vigilant  lest  some  other  overmatch  it  by  an  access  of  additional 
weight.  Nothing  would  have  changed  except  that  the  lines  of 
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conflict  would  be  fewer  and  more  clearly  drawn.  But  there 
would  be  conflict  just  the  same  without  any  way  to  keep  it 
from  finding  outlet  in  war.  There  is  something  to  be  said  for 
regional  groupings  or  associations  for  limited  purposes,  exer- 
cising functions  that  are  local  in  scope,  tariff,  and  currency 
arrangements,  for  example.  Even  then  the  powers  exercised 
by  such  groupings  or  associations  must  be  such  as  are  dele- 
gated by  an  organ  international  in  composition  and  scope. 
And  all  actions  taken  by  any  regional  group  must  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  international  organ.  It  must  be  an  explicitly 
subordinate  body  with  subordinate  functions.  Anything  else 
is  an  evasion  of  the  main  problem  of  organizing  international 
society  to  preserve  peace. 

The  word  international  must  be  translated  literally  in  the 
organization  of  the  post-war  system  and,  besides,  there  must 
be  no  division  into  senior  and  junior  members  in  the  organiza- 
tion. This  issue  came  up  concretely  at  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
conference  and  was  left  unsettled  then.  Next  only  to  whether 
there  is  good  faith,  this  is  the  most  important  question  in  the 
formation  of  an  international  system.  For  if  good  faith  be 
lacking,  if  it  be  desired  to  do  nothing  more  than  to  throw  a 
sop  to  war-weary  peoples  and,  perhaps  most,  to  keep  the 
American  people  from  repudiating  the  peace  settlement  and 
reverting  to  the  position  of  1919,  the  most  effective  device  is 
precisely  to  divide  the  so-called  international  system  into  two 
groups— a  small  one  which  decides  everything  and  is  safe  from 
interference  and  a  larger  one  which  can  occupy  itself  with 
matters  like  the  white  slave  traffic,  opium  and  venereal  dis- 
ease, and  otherwise  act  as  a  kind  of  Greek  chorus.  It  need  not 
be  explained  that  in  such  an  arrangement  the  small  group 
would  consist  of  the  few  great  Powers  and  the  large  group  of 
all  the  minor  Powers. 
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It  was  just  there  that  we  stood  after  the  Dumbarton  Oaks, 
Yalta,  and  San  Francisco  conferences.  In  the  plan  agreed  on 
to  that  point  there  would  be  an  International  Court  of  Justice, 
a  General  Assembly,  and  a  Security  Council.  All  nations  would 
be  members  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  Security  Council 
would  have  eleven  members,  of  which  six  nations  would  be 
elected  by  the  Assembly,  while  five  seats  would  be  filled  by 
permanent  members.  These  would  be,  of  course,  the  five  great 
Powers— Great  Britain,  Russia,  the  United  States,  France,  and 
China.  This  is  not  the  crucial  point,  however.  The  crucial  point 
is  that  no  action  could  be  taken  to  restrain  by  force  an  ag- 
gressor nation  without  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  five 
permanent  members  of  the  Council.  In  other  words,  no  action 
could  ever  be  taken  against  any  of  the  Big  Five,  no  matter 
what  it  did,  for  of  course  it  would  not  consent  to  action  against 
itself.  Russia  could  invade  Turkey  or  Rumania,  Great  Britain 
could  take  over  Greece  or  Sicily,  the  United  States  could 
occupy  Mexico  and  Latin  America:  the  international  peace 
system  would  be  legally  bound  to  stand  by  idly.  This  is  to  say 
that  there  would  be  no  means  of  restraining  just  those  Powers 
that  history  shows  need  most  to  be  restrained,  that  is,  the 
strongest  Powers.  So  far  as  the  peace  of  the  world  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  httle  to  fear  from  what  a  Bolivia  or  a  Thailand 
or  an  Albania  can  do.  They  can  always  be  curbed  simply 
enough— except,  of  course,  when  they  are  acting  at  the  behest 
of  some  great  Power.  It  is  by  the  acts  of  the  great  Powers  that 
the  wars  are  released  that  leave  the  world  broken  and  pros- 
trate. And  it  is  against  them  that  the  projected  system  would 
be  helpless,  as  it  stood  after  the  so-called  Yalta  compromise 
—the  insistence  on  the  right  of  veto  by  one  great  Power  hav- 
ing come,  perhaps  significantly,  from  Russia.  As  it  stood  then, 
in  short,  there  would  be  no  international  system. 
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The  fact  of  power  cannot  be  ignored  or  elided.  Complete 
levelling  is  not  possible  and  is  only  doubtfully  desirable.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  those  who  have  most  power  will  have 
most  voice.  They  also  carry  most  responsibility.  To  count 
Costa  Rica  as  one,  Ethiopia  as  one.  Great  Britain  as  one,  each 
having  exact  equality  of  weight  in  decision,  is  to  order  the 
world  on  paper,  and  nullify  all  effort  for  the  government  of 
international  society  in  a  literary  absurdity.  Power  will  not 
so  easily  abdicate  in  the  world  of  nations  and  perhaps  should 
not.  We  are  not  at  the  stage  in  international  society  at  which 
the  vote  of  one  unit  can  be  counted  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
vote  of  every  other  unit,  regardless  of  size  or  content,  on  the 
analogy  of  voting  in  domestic  elections.  Even  in  domestic 
politics,  in  the  actuality  of  pohtical  forces  as  they  work  toward 
the  resultant  of  decision,  the  vote  of  each  individual  is  only 
technically  the  equal  of  the  vote  of  every  other  individual. 
The  president  of  a  New  York  City  bank,  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  a  Missouri 
barber,  and  a  Pennsylvania  coal  miner  have  one  vote  each; 
their  weight  in  influencing  political  decisions  is  not  equal.  In 
international  politics  it  is  better  to  recognize  frankly  and 
openly  admit  the  discrepancy  of  voice  corresponding  to  the 
discrepancy  of  power.  The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  any- 
thing else  and  perhaps  never  will— and  perhaps  does  not  have 
to  for  the  purpose  of  ending  international  anarchy.  But  it  does 
not  follow  from  this  that  those  who  wield  the  greatest  power 
must  have  a  wholly  free  rein,  that  they  can  dispose  of  the  world 
between  them  as  their  prize. 

A  distinction  can  legitimately  be  made  in  an  international 
system  between  the  great  Powers  and  the  minor  Powers.  The 
distinction  can  legitimately  take  form  in  the  division  between 
an  all-inclusive  Assembly  and  a  smaller,  selected  Council.  It 
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can  even  be  recognized  to  the  extent  of  granting  permanent 
seats  in  the  small  body  to  the  comitries  with  preponderant 
power,  say  those  now  called  the  Big  Five.  But  between  this 
and  the  exemption  of  all  of  the  Big  Five  from  any  check  what- 
ever there  is  a  great  difference.  Again,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
choose  between  absolutes,  one  extreme  or  the  other.  The  es- 
sential point  is  that  of  the  right  of  veto  on  collective  action 
by  any  one  of  the  Big  Five.  If  that  is  denied,  then  the  dis- 
crepancy of  voice  which  the  Big  Five  enjoy  by  virtue  of 
permanent  membership  in  the  Council  does  not  nullify  col- 
lective security  and  international  restraint  on  aggression. 
Then  any  great  Power  can  be  called  to  accounting  no  less  than 
the  smallest  of  the  small.  And  this  is  the  object  desired.  If  it 
is  not  attained,  then  nothing  has  been  accomplished,  then 
little  more  progress  has  been  made  than  was  made  in  1919— 
or  in  the  seventeenth  century,  for  that  matter. 

If  the  bicameral  principle  is  carried  out,  there  can  be 
granted  to  the  Council  the  right  of  passing  finally  on  all  recom- 
mendations by  the  Assembly  for  economic  or  military  sanc- 
tions. In  the  Council  it  can  be  stipulated  that  eight  of  the 
eleven  members  must  approve  before  punitive  measures  can 
be  taken.  It  might  even  be  possible  to  go  further  without 
emasculating  the  system  and  provide  that  three  of  the  Big 
Five  must  approve  before  such  measures  can  be  taken— this 
on  the  logic  that  the  Big  Five  will  have  to  carry  the  largest 
share  of  the  burden  and  should  therefore  have  a  proportion- 
ately larger  voice.  The  latter  could  be  done  without  emascu- 
lating the  system,  but  it  would  come  so  close  to  emasculating 
it  that  it  were  better  avoided.  The  provision  requiring  eight 
affirmative  votes  out  of  eleven,  with  the  great  Powers  holding 
five  of  the  eleven  votes,  would  be  sufficient  protection  against 
the  danger  of  irresponsible  or  frivolous  crusades  being  decreed 
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by  small  countries  that  would  not  have  to  pay  the  price.  At 
the  same  time  no  great  Power  would  be  exempt  from  jurisdic- 
tion or  control.  The  machinery  would  not  be  so  set,  in  the 
manner  of  a  crooked  roulette  wheel,  as  to  give  the  strongest 
Powers  the  right  to  gain  what  they  want  while  going  through 
the  motions  of  observing  the  rules.  The  international  system 
could  then  operate  effectively  to  the  extent  which  is  the  in- 
dispensable minimum— united  international  action  to  curb 
aggression  or  punish  it  where  it  cannot  be  prevented. 

This  is  the  indispensable  minimum,  however,  and  it  must 
be  insisted  on.  No  Power  must  be  exempt.  The  right  of  veto 
by  a  single  Power  cannot  be  permanently  conceded.  There 
must  be  equahty  before  the  law  of  nations  to  the  extent  that 
all  are  accountable  alike  for  their  acts  and  violate  the  law 
under  penalty.  Indeed,  tliis  might  be  made  the  test  of  good 
faith,  without  which,  it  has  been  repeatedly  said,  any  plan 
for  world  order  is  so  many  words  on  paper.  If  any  or  all  of 
the  great  Powers  insist  on  the  right  of  individual  veto  and 
therefore  of  exemption  for  themselves,  that  can  be  taken  as 
token  of  bad  faith.  It  can  be  taken  as  prima-facie  evidence 
that  any  such  Power  has  no  intention  of  submitting  itself  to 
international  jurisdiction,  has  no  belief  in  the  principle  of 
collective  security  or  international  jurisdiction,  and  is  mak- 
ing an  elaborate  pretense  in  order  to  placate  international 
pubhc  opinion,  while  remaining  free  to  advance  its  own  na- 
tional interest  in  the  traditional  way.  With  good  faith  thus 
manifested,  however,  wdth  assurance  of  the  required  mini- 
mum, there  is  no  reason  why  the  international  organ  should 
not  function  effectively.  The  rest  is  detail;  that  can  be  worked 
out.  Efficiency  will  come  with  experience,  by  trial  and  error. 
Given  the  will,  modern  man  is  resourceful  enough  to  perfect 
the  means.  Just  as  the  Covenant  of  the  League  could  have 
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been  worked,  had  there  been  the  desire  to  work  it,  so  can 
any  new  charter  or  constitution  drawn  now,  provided  it  is 
not  nullified  in  its  inception  and  provided  there  is  a  genuine 
desire  to  work  it.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  eliminate  inter- 
national conflict,  of  course.  For  that  more  is  required  than 
machinery  set  in  motion  at  or  before  crisis.  Therefore  pro- 
vision must  be  made  for  examination  at  any  time  of  situations 
of  potential  conflict,  situations  in  which  there  is  patent  in- 
justice or  in  which  rivalries  are  developing  that  still  can  be 
composed  or  in  which  there  are  maladjustments  that  still  can 
be  corrected.  The  League  of  Nations  Covenant  had  such  a  pro- 
vision, but  it  was  ignored.  The  cause  of  conflict  must  be  dealt 
with,  too,  if  there  is  to  be  complete  assurance  of  peace.  Peace 
is  not  just  a  matter  of  devising  and  operating  the  right  mechan- 
ism. That  will  be  discussed  later.  But  while  an  international 
organism  cannot  eliminate  conflict,  it  can  prevent  conflict 
from  issuing  in  war.  At  the  very  least  it  can  reduce  to  the 
minimum  the  traditional  wars  for  traditional  nationalistic  pur- 
poses as  the  culmination  of  power  politics  of  the  classical 
pattern. 

If  it  can  do  this,  the  United  States  can  join  with  some  ad- 
vantage to  itself,  to  say  nothing  of  contributing  to  human  wel- 
fare. If  this  constitutes  incorporation  into  the  European  politi- 
cal system  and  therefore  the  abandonment  of  a  fundamental 
principle  of  American  thought,  of  what  can  be  called  a  first 
principle  of  America's  national  being,  as  undoubtedly  it  does, 
participation  in  wars  of  European  coalitions  does  so  no  less. 
To  the  Founding  Fathers  the  two  would  have  seemed  equally 
inimical,  as,  deepest  down,  they  also  do  to  a  large  propor- 
tion of  living  Americans.  But  the  experience  of  the  last  gen- 
eration teaches  that  it  is  impossible  to  escape  both.  If  either 
is  escaped  it  will  be  at  the  price  of  the  other.  As  we  have 
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seen,  withdrawal  without  coHimitment  as  to  the  future  is 
futile.  The  abortive  attempt  to  avoid  war  after  1919  proved 
that.  Complete  isolation,  complete  seclusion,  is  not  practical 
enough  to  be  seriously  considered.  This  leaves  us  only  com- 
plete, unreserved  participation  in  international,  organized 
efforts  to  prevent  war  or  complete  immersion  in  orthodox 
power  pohtics.  If  it  is  too  violent  a  wrench  for  America  to 
plight  its  fate  with  Europe's,  even  to  the  extent  of  joining  in 
collective  efforts  to  prevent  war,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is 
clear  that  America  cannot  keep  out  of  European  wars,  there 
is  only  one  course  left.  Then  it  is  the  part  of  rudimentary 
wisdom  to  place  ourselves  in  a  position  to  ward  off  wars  as 
long  as  possible  and  to  prepare  ourselves  to  fight  them  as  ef- 
fectively as  possible,  to  win  rather  than  to  lose  and  to  win  at 
the  lowest  cost  in  human  suffering. 


CHAPTER   SIX 


The  Way  of  Power 


THERE  are  only  two  ways  by  which  America  can  arrive 
at  this  position.  The  first  is  by  its  own  resources  to  make 
itself  more  powerful  than  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
so  powerful  that  it  can  impose  its  will  by  threat  of  force  when 
necessary.  The  second  is  to  reinforce  itself  by  permanent  al- 
liances. Let  us  see  what  these  mean,  taking  them  in  order. 

The  first  requires  above  all  the  frank  adoption  of  a  program 
of  militarization— militarization  on  the  order  of  the  European 
countries  but  on  a  scale  heretofore  unequalled.  There  would 
have  to  be  universal  peacetime  conscription,  with  a  large 
standing  army  and  a  large  professional  oflScer  corps.  There 
would  have  to  be  an  air  corps  in  proportion,  probably  larger 
in  itself  than  the  whole  army  and  navy  before  1939.  There 
would  have  to  be  a  two-ocean  navy,  the  fleet  in  each  ocean 
being  calculated  on  the  old  British  formula— as  large  as  any 
two  navies  combined  in  either  ocean.  There  would  be  the 
largest  military  establishment  in  the  world,  and  it  would  have 
to  be  expanded  when  necessary  to  retain  supremacy. 

As  an  auxiliary  to  the  military  establishment  there  would 
have  to  be  territorial  outposts  everywhere  as  bases.  This  would 
be  necessary  not  only  for  defense  but  offense.  The  classical 
maxim  that  offense  is  the  best  defense  was  never  more  im- 
pressively vindicated  than  in  recent  years.  It  has  been  proved 
beyond  challenge  by  what  Germany  was  able  to  do,  having 
Austria,  then  Czechoslovakia,  then  Poland;  by  what  Japan 
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was  able  to  do,  having  the  so-called  mandated  islands  in  the 
Pacific,  the  coast  of  China,  and  French  Indo-China;  by  what 
America  was  able  to  do,  having  Iceland  and  the  bases  in  the 
British  islands  in  the  Atlantic  from  which  to  stage  and  con- 
voy men  and  supplies;  by  Great  Britain's  ability  to  survive 
and  strike  back  when  Germany  held  the  whole  European 
continent  to  the  Russian  border.  No  matter  what  form  the 
post-war  world  takes,  America  can  no  longer  count  on  a 
cushion  period  of  a  year  or  two  in  which  to  prepare  at  its 
own  pace  while  European  belligerents  are  immobilized  in 
deadlock,  as  in  the  two  world  wars.  It  was  only  by  the  ap- 
parent miracle  of  the  R.A.F.  s  successful  stand  against  the 
German  air  armada  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1940  that 
America  gained  such  a  period  of  immunity  in  the  present 
war.  Had  the  R.A.F.  been  overwhelmed  by  October  of  that 
year— or  if  the  Germans  had  taken  the  risk  of  an  invasion  of 
England  immediately  after  the  fall  of  France  and  gambled 
successfully— America  would  have  been  compelled  to  throw 
up  improvised  defenses  in  a  desperate  race  against  time,  with 
aggressive  enemies  in  both  oceans,  each  bent  on  gathering 
spoils  quickly  and  each  with  a  score  against  America  to  pay 
off.  That  risk  America  cannot  run  again,  if  the  world  returns 
to  the  pre-1939  international  system.  The  margin  of  escape 
was  too  narrow  and  may  not  be  yielded  by  good  fortune  a 
second  time.  - 

If  America  were  to  adopt  the  course  of  militarization  as  the 
surest  means  to  security,  then  certainly  it-would  not  incur  the 
same  risk.  It  would  not  wait  to  improve  defenses.  They  would 
be  part  of  the  military  establishment  in  a  world  of  brewing 
national  hostilities,  with  conflict  as  the  norm  and  America 
as  one  of  the  great  Powers.  No  longer  in  a  political  category 
apart,  America  could  not  wait  for  the  enemy  to  come  to  it. 
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For  one  thing  the  enemy  would  not  give  it  long  to  wait.  War 
with  America  and  therefore  attack  on  America  would  be  cal- 
culated and  provided  for  in  the  strategical  plans  of  every  great 
Power  in  a  way  that  it  has  never  been  before.  Never  again 
would  any  Power  rely  on  American  isolationism.  That  has 
proved  a  weak  reliance  twice  now.  After  what  has  been  dem- 
onstrated in  two  world  wars  no  country  would  again  give 
America  time  to  prepare  at  leisure,  to  amass  the  military 
strength  which  ultimately  is  bound  to  be  overwhelming.  The 
blow  would  be  struck  at  America  first  and  with  all  the  force 
an  enemy  could  command.  It  would  be  an  elementary  prin- 
ciple of  strategy  in  a  future  war  of  coalitions  to  strike  at 
America  first,  lest  America's  allies,  actual  or  presumptive, 
have  an  arsenal.  Indeed,  thenceforth  the  prerequisite  to  suc- 
cess for  any  military  aggressor  would  be  to  neutralize  or  get 
America  out  of  the  way  as  soon  as  possible.  And  since  neutrali- 
zation is  never  certain,  the  only  assurance  would  he  in  get- 
ting America  out  of  the  way.  This  is  to  say  that  no  matter 
what  happens  in  the  post-war  world  it  will  be  too  dangerous 
for  America  to  wait  and  see,  whenever  a  great  war  breaks 
out,  to  bide  its  time  until  ready  to  take  the  offensive.  Cer- 
tainly, if  America  chose  to  be  a  great  military  Power,  it  would 
be  involved  in  world  conflicts  and  therefore  a  participant  in 
the  wars.  To  be  assured  of  success  and  spared  war's  ravages 
on  its  own  soil,  it  would  have  to  be  able  to  strike  at  the  enemy's 
homeland  or  possessions  and  be  able  to  strike  first.  It  would 
have  to  have  points  from  which  to  strike  efficiently.  It  would 
have  to  have  bases. 

There  would  have  to  be  bases  in  the  mid-Pacific  and  far 
Pacific  and  quite  likely  in  the  Far  East.  All  or  most  of  the 
islands  held  by  Japan  between  1919  and  1941  would  have  to 
be  taken,  whether  Great  Britain,  Austraha,  and  New  Zealand 
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liked  it  or  not.  A  base  would  have  to  be  retained  in  the  Philip- 
pines, even  if  it  rankled  in  the  minds  of  the  Filipinos— this 
itself  would  be  an  ugly  and  regrettable  by-product.  Perhaps 
there  would  have  to  be  a  base,  too,  in  or  near  the  Netherlands 
Indies,  There  would  have  to  be  bases  ofiF  the  North  American 
continent  as  far  north  as  Newfoundland,  a  permanent  base 
perhaps  in  Iceland.  There  would  have  to  be  bases  off  Central 
and  South  America  as  far  south  as  the  bulge  of  Brazil,  as  well 
as  additional  bases  in  the  West  Indies,  probably  at  the  expense 
of  the  British  and  French  and  regardless  of  British  and  French 
wishes.  There  would  have  to  be  bases  off  the  African  coast 
—probably  tlie  Azores  and  Cape  Verde  Islands,  possibly  at 
or  near  Dakar— touchy  as  this  might  be,  more  particularly  as 
regards  relations  with  France,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain.  There 
might  have  to  be  points  of  deposit  for  fuel  and  other  stores  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  time  it  might  be  necessary 
to  take  certain  areas  as  sources  of  essential  raw  materials.  AU 
these  America  would  have  to  obtain,  by  purchase  or  per- 
suasion if  possible,  by  threat  or  actual  force  if  necessary.  To 
sum  up,  America  would  have  to  embark  on  a  frank  career  of 
extra-continental  territorial  expansion  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history. 

As  America  would  have  to  establish  and  maintain  su- 
premacy in  military  power,  so,  too,  it  would  have  to  strive 
for  supremacy  in  political  influence.  It  would  have  to  acquire 
the  elusive  attribute  called  prestige.  While  this  is  in  part  a 
product  of  military  power  it  is  at  the  same  time  essential  to 
the  full  use  of  power.  It  reinforces  power  and  can  substitute 
for  power.  As  the  signification  of  power  it  obtains  compliance 
and  precludes  challenge.  Throughout  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  the  first  years  of  the  twentieth  Great 
Britain  was  almost  paramount  in  world  politics,  not  so  much 
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by  virtue  of  the  force  it  actually  exercised  as  by  virtue  of  what 
its  position  denoted.  The  name  itself  bore  authority.  There 
was  almost  an  axiom  of  world  politics:  Great  Britain  was 
omnipotent;  to  challenge  Great  Britain  would  be  dangerous 
to  any,  fatal  to  most.  Even  in  commercial  competition  this 
was  an  asset.  It  was  better  to  give  concessions  for  railways 
or  orders  for  textiles  to  the  British,  since  it  was  botli  politic 
and  profitable  to  stand  with  the  mighty,  certainly  unwise  and 
unprofitable  to  stand  out  against  them.  The  same  axiom  would 
have  to  apply  to  America.  It,  too,  would  have  to  strive  to  gain 
its  way  because  of  the  aura  that  surrounded  its  name,  because 
of  what  it  betokened. 

Endowed  with  power  and  prestige,  America  would  have 
to  wield  influence  everywhere  in  the  world,  not  only  to  ad- 
vance its  vital  interests  but  to  demonstrate  its  authority  and 
remain  in  a  position  to  assert  itself  effectively  when  necessary. 
It  would  have  to  be  a  major  factor  in  every  situation,  lest 
any  situation  develop  in  a  way  unfavorable  to  itself.  For  one 
thing,  as  we  saw  in  an  earlier  chapter,  America's  productive 
power,  its  place  in  the  world  economy,  is  such  that  its  eco- 
,  nomic  relations  sometimes  work  against  its  political  interests, 
as  its  trade  with  Japan  operated  to  fortify  Japanese  aggres- 
siveness and  thus  to  undermine  American  political  interests 
in  the  Far  East.  If  an  analogous  situation  occurred  again, 
America  would  have  to  be  in  a  position  to  take  political  meas- 
ures to  counteract  the  ill  effects  of  its  trade.  It  would  have 
to  obstruct  Japan  by  diplomatic  influence,  by  pressure,  by 
alignments  against  Japan  and  by  manipulation  of  all  the  politi- 
cal forces  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  without  actual  resort 
to  war.  It  would  have  to  be  in  a  position  to  obstruct  Russia 
in  any  part  of  the  world  if  Russia  had  designs  tliat  would 
ultimately  be  inimical  to  American  interests.  It  would  have 
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to  be  in  a  position  to  obstruct  Great  Britain  where  that  was 
required,  as  for  example  in  the  Far  East,  where  Great  Britain's 
colonial  possessions  often  constrain  it  to  acts  that  work  to 
America's  disadvantage,  or,  say,  in  the  Near  East,  where 
petroleum  poHtics  always  make  issues.  America  would  have 
to  have  a  voice  in  the  disposition  of  all  political  and  territorial 
questions  everywhere  and  it  would  have  to  strive  to  make 
its  influence  decisive.  It  would  have  to  have  standing  "poli- 
cies," with  all  the  conventional  devices  used  by  the  great 
Powers  to  safeguard  and  forward  their  policies,  the  devices 
of  war  without  arms. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  what  is  true  of  political 
and  military  power  is  equally  true  of  economic  power.  Amer- 
ica would  have  to  seek  economic  predominance  too.  It  would 
need  economic  predominance  for  its  ov^m  sake  and  as  an  ac- 
cessory to  other  forms  of  power.  There  would  have  to  be  a 
merchant  marine  rivalling  in  size  and  efficiency  that  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world,  partly  for  profit,  partly  for  con- 
version to  use  as  an  auxiliary  navy  in  case  of  war,  partly  for 
prestige.  If  a  merchant  marine  on  this  scale  could  not  subsist 
without  subsidies,  there  would  have  to  be  subsidies.  The  same 
applies  to  civil  aviation,  probably  to  banking,  probably  to 
engineering  enterprises.  Industrial,  financial,  and  commercial 
enterprises  and  activities  everywhere  would  have  to  be  linked 
to  and  articulated  with  political  policy.  Loans  would  be  made, 
tariffs  fixed,  concessions  sought  and  established,  contracts 
sought,  granted,  or  refused,  all  in  accordance  with  whether 
or  not  they  advanced  America's  larger  policies.  Everything 
in  America's  relations  with  the  outer  world  would  be  subor- 
dinated to  the  central  and  overshadowing  purpose  of  Amer- 
ican paramountcy. 

Let  there  be  no  illusion  about  what  this  means.  It  means 
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not  only  immersion  in  power  politics  on  the  standard  pattern, 
with  all  the  hostages  thus  given,  hostages  that  may  have  to  be 
redeemed  at  any  time  by  blood  and  treasure.  It  means  mili- 
tarism a^  philosophy  as  weU  as  instrument,  and  eventually  a 
gigantic  imperialism  as  the  natural  expression  and  reward  of 
militarism.  For  these  two  are  as  inseparable  as  the  two  sides 
of  a  coin.  In  a  time  of  simpler  armaments  Great  Britain  could 
be  a  great  empire  without  the  full  accompaniment  of  mili- 
tarism; an  overwhelming  navy  was  enough,  especially  since, 
being  adjacent  to  the  European  continent,  it  could  count  on 
a  land  army  through  its  alliances.  In  o.  time  of  total  warfare  an 
ejffective  imperialism  must  rest  cix  a  foundation  of  militarism 
and  militarism  cannot  be  elective  without  the  strong  points, 
the  resources  and  mobihty  to  be  found  in  empire.  The  two  are 
complementary.  The  support  of  the  new  American  military 
establishment  would  become  the  first  charge  on  the  nation's 
natural  and  accumulated  wealth.  To  it  aU  other  expenditures 
would  have  to  be  subordinated.  Superimposed  on  the  burden 
of  paying  off  the  cost  of  the  two  world  wars,  tliis  would  have 
the  result  of  drastically  affecting  allocations  of  the  national 
income  for  social  betterment,  for  popular  welfare,  for  all  the 
nonproductive  purposes  that  make  for  a  higher  civilization 
and  a  happier  people.  Education,  public  health,  public  recre- 
ation, parks,  agricultural  research  and  assistance  to  farmers, 
public  housing  and  improvement  in  housing— all  would  suffer. 
Perhaps  most  of  all,  social  security  in  all  its  aspects,  only  lat- 
terly recognized  as  an  obligation  of  the  state,  would  be  cut 
to  the  bare  minimum.  The  advantages  which  America  derived 
from  its  generous  natural  endowment  and  its  colossal  achieve- 
ments in  development,  in  inventive  genius  and  application 
to  a  higher  level  of  livelihood,  would  be  shrunk,  if  not  lost. 
We  should  work  for  wars,  past  and  future.  The  dream  of 
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emancipation  from  poverty  which  has  held  Americans  from 
the  beginning  would  be  lost. 

This  is  not  all,  perhaps  is  not  even  the  worst.  America  would 
become  above  all  a  military  state.  Two  or  three  years  in  the 
lives  of  its  young  men,  critical  years  in  which  they  should  be 
getting  an  education  or  acquiring  the  skills  for  a  vocation  or 
contributing  to  the  family  earnings,  would  be  spent  as  con- 
scripts in  barracks.  Still  further,  there  would  be  a  permanent 
professional  military  caste,  the  officer  corps— a  caste  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  population,  with  its  own  code,  its  own 
values,  its  own  ideas  and  conceptions  of  politics  and  society, 
and  its  own  instinctive,  professional  ends.  It  is  the  pressure 
group  par  excellence  in  any  country,  working  always  in  union 
for  its  corporate  vested  interests.  And  whatever  the  reason 
may  be,  it  is  universally  reactionary,  allied  to  and  giving  moral 
and  material  support  to  every  retrograde  element  in  the  life 
of  a  nation.  It  is  not  necessary  to  cite  Germany  and  Japan, 
the  extreme  examples.  Consider  France:  how  many  of  the 
distortions,  dislocations,  and  unhealthy  patches  in  France's 
internal  life  are  attributable  to  the  French  army  and  navy! 
Even  in  England  social  progress,  undeniable  in  the  last  fifty 
years,  has  been  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  the  army  and  navy. 
And  in  that  which  is  worst  in  the  national  life  of  Great  Britain, 
the  unrelenting,  acquisitive  imperialism,  the  grasping  for  ter- 
ritory, the  army  and  navy  have  been  among  the  most  active 
influences.  Wherever  there  has  been  amelioration  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  empire  and  the  colonial  peoples,  wherever 
a  spirit  of  compromise  or  co-operation  has  been  given  form, 
it  has  been  despite  the  hostility  of  the  professional  army  and 
navy  and  often  against  their  obstruction,  sometimes  expressed 
openly  and  sometimes  working  subtly  and  discreetly  by  influ- 
ence among  the  "right  people." 
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America  would  be  no  exception.  The  professional  military, 
having  newly  won  their  position,  being  newly  come  to  the 
mountain  tops  after  long  wandering  in  the  jungles  and  the 
thickets,  would  be  abnormally  assertive.  The  snobbery  in- 
grained in  every  miHtary  caste  would  be  more  unconcealed 
and  more  objectionable.  The  professional  vested  interest 
would  be  more  clamorously  pressed.  There  would  be  lusty 
demands  that  liberals,  idealists,  intellectuals,  and  other  cranks 
be  kept  in  their  place.  A  magnetic  field  would  be  laid  to  draw 
every  ugly  or  at  least  retrogressive  force  in  American  life.  The 
worst  aspect  of  militarism  everywhere  is  not  the  unceasing  ^ 
sounding  of  the  alarimis  of  war,  not  even  war  itself,  since  this 
is  only  periodic;  the  worst  aspect  is  the  existence  of  a  closely 
bound  corps  of  professional  militarists.  A  country  which  has 
acquired  a  military  establishment  and  the  inseparable  accom- 
paniment of  a  large  professional  officer  caste  is  a  different 
country  from  what  it  was  before.  A  hard  alien  substance  has 
been  injected  into  its  midst,  one  which  very  likely  throws  out 
cancerous  growths.  It  would  be  so  in  America,  too,  and  this 
would  be  almost  the  biggest  price  paid  for  going  the  way  of 
national  power  and  power  politics. 

The  course  of  empire  would  impose  burdens  no  less  than 
militarism  and  would  change  America  no  less.  Taking  out- 
lying territories  inhabited  by  alien  peoples  can  never  be  car- 
ried out  with  gentleness.  It  is  an  act  of  force,  and  tlie  control 
of  subject  peoples  can  be  sustained  only  by  force.  In  the  hey- 
day of  Western  imperiahsm  in  the  nineteenth  century,  terri- 
torial expansion  was  a  relatively  simple  and  cheap  process. 
Most  of  the  world  outside  the  European  and  North  American 
continents  lay  open  to  the  West,  unappropriated  and  helpless. 
The  disparity  in  power  in  favor  of  the  West  was  beyond  chal- 
lenge. The  strong  Western  countries  therefore  carved  up  the 
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world  with  little  difficulty,  high  satisfaction  and  higher  profits. 
But  all  that  is  over.  The  world  has  been  carved  up— or  all  of 
it  that  is  subject  to  carving  with  ease.  Any  great  Power  that 
takes  outlying  territory  now  must  take  it  from  some  other 
Power,  which  is  not  the  same  as  taking  it  from  a  helpless  native 
people.  Furthermore,  in  those  parts  of  the  world  once  open 
to  easy  conquest  a  great  Power  that  aspires  to  empire  today 
must  be  prepared  to  find  many  of  the  native  peoples  far  from 
helpless.  For  one  thing,  they  have  learned  the  advantages  of 
independence  from  bitter  experience  of  the  disadvantages 
of  subjection,  and  they  have  begun  to  assimilate  the  idea  of 
nationahsm,  with  all  the  furious  drives  released  by  that  idea. 
They  already  have  or  are  beginning  to  acquire  a  national  con- 
sciousness, a  consciousness  of  kind,  and  in  their  minds  there  is 
a  premium  on  independence  not  only  for  what  it  confers  but 
as  a  value.  They  have  the  will  to  resist,  the  spirit  in  which  to 
marshal  united  resistance,  and,  moreover,  a  much  higher 
capacity  to  resist.  The  disparity  of  power  in  favor  of  the  West 
has  narrowed  sharply  almost  everywhere.  In  much  of  that 
part  of  the  world  that  once  was  colonial,  notably  in  Asia,  the 
native  people,  while  still  far  behind  the  West  in  industrial 
efficiency,  have  advanced  far  enough  to  make  modem 
weapons.  They  have  not  gone  far  enough  for  offensive  pur- 
poses, but  they  can  put  up  a  stout  defense.  Witness  China: 
Japan,  though  an  industrially  modernized  country  with  all 
the  apparatus  of  machine  technology,  could  not  bring  China 
to  its  knees.  Or,  for  that  matter,  witness  Japan  itself.  Less 
than  seventy-five  years  ago  a  medieval  country  of  peasants  and 
artisans  working  with  slightly  better  than  primitive  imple- 
ments, it  can  now  send  plane  carriers  to  the  shores  of  Hawaii 
and  put  Zeros  into  the  air  by  the  hundreds. 

Colonies  can  no  longer  be  won  by  small  expeditions  of  in- 
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trepid  adventurers  and  held  in  submission  by  occasional  small 
punitive  expeditions.  They  have  to  be  fought  for  and  won  in 
battles  and  held  by  sizable  armies.  It  is  a  major  effort  to 
take  outlying  areas  even  if  they  are  not  in  the  possession  of  an- 
other Power.  It  is  a  maximum  effort  to  do  so  ff  they  are  already 
in  the  possession  of  another  Power,  as  nearly  all  of  them  are. 
A  country  that  aspires  to  outlying  territorial  possessions  now 
must  be  steeled  to  conflict  with  the  empires  that  already  have 
them,  and  then,  if  successful,  to  conflict  vidth  the  native  in- 
habitants to  keep  them.  It  must  be  steeled,  that  is  to  say,  to 
war  to  begin  with  and  to  recurrent  war  thereafter. 

It  is  easy,  then,  to  talk  lightly— as  so  many  Americans  now 
are  talking— about  Dakar,  for  example.  But  Dakar  must  be 
taken  from  France,  which  is  not  a  simple  matter.  It  is  easy 
to  talk  lightly  of  having  Bermuda;  but  Bermuda  must  be 
taken  from  the  British,  which  also  is  not  a  simple  matter.  It 
is  easy  to  talk  of  taking  the  Azores— and  logical  as  well,  from 
the  point  of  security  if  America  must  participate  in  world 
wars  and  send  expeditions  to  fight  overseas— but  Great  Britain 
and  France  and  Spain  would  interest  themselves  violently  in 
the  disposition  of  the  Azores,  especially  ff  they  came  under 
the  dominion  of  a  country  as  strong  as  America  and  as  newly 
resolved  to  assert  itself.  By  the  same  logic  Formosa  should  be 
taken  over  as  an  American  base.  But  Formosa  would  have  to 
be  taken  from  China,  which  is  not  the  light  adventure  it  was 
even  fifty  years  ago.  And  oil  ports  and  depots  on  the  coast  of 
the  Arabian  peninsula  ought  to  fall  under  American  control, 
and  there  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Russia  all 
would  show  active  and  probably  united  concern. 

The  price  of  imperial  dominion  in  our  time  is  struggle.  The 
country  that  sets  out  on  that  path  must  pursue  it  to  the  end. 
Once  on  it,  there  is  no  turning  back.  Each  new  outpost  must 
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be  protected  by  taking  another  outpost  farther  advanced. 
Thus,  once  Japan  was  in  South  Manchuria,  it  had  to  have  all 
Manchuria  for  security  against  both  the  Russians  and  Chi- 
nese; once  it  had  aU  Manchuria  it  had  to  have  North  China 
for  security  against  the  Chinese  inside  the  Great  Wall;  once 
it  had  North  China,  it  had  to  have  Central  China,  to  avoid 
the  need  of  large  garrisons  ever  on  the  ready  against  attack 
from  Central  China;  once  on  the  Yangtze  in  Central  China, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  South  China  and  then  French  Indo^ 
China  and  then  Thailand— and  at  the  end  it  was  necessary  to 
go  to  Pearl  Harbor  to  get  America  out  of  the  way.  And  now, 
in  1945,  not  so  many  years  after,  Japan  stands  at  the  verge 
of  national  extinction.  From  this  fearful  progression,  each 
step  taken  constraining  the  next  step  and  fixing  the  direction, 
there  is  no  escape,  once  a  nation  has  set  out  on  it.  It  must 
pursue  it  to  the  end,  must  become  omnipotent  or  perish.  For 
empire  generates  its  own  opposition,  an  opposition  sharp 
enough  already  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  cause  numerous 
minor  skirmishes  that  culminated  in  1914,  and  now  so  sharp 
that  wars  would  be  almost  endemic.  For  a  nation  consciously 
to  choose  that  course  is  to  accept  for  itself  not  only  the  philos- 
ophy of  mihtarism  but  the  continuous  practice  of  militarism.  It 
is  to  chain  itself  to  a  wheel  of  blood-letting  which  must  roll  on 
to  failure  and  national  emasculation.  No  nation  today  can 
hope  to  gain  a  higher  imperial  ascendancy  than  Great  Britain 
had  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century.  And  Great  Britain's 
fate  in  tliis  generation,  its  freedom  of  wiU  gone,  driven  by 
forces  beyond  its  control,  prisoner  of  its  past,  offers  a  demon- 
stration that  states  its  own  argument.  For  the  imperial 
grandeur  that  was  Britain's  fifty  years  ago,  the  Britons  of  this 
generation  have  paid  in  exorbitant  measure. 
The  colonial  question  is  not  an  abstract  one.  It  has  a  defi- 
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nite  and  practical  bearing  on  the  peace  settlement  and  the 
durability  of  the  peace.  And  what  America  does  with  refer- 
ence to  acquisition  of  new  territory  will  have  a  direct  effect 
on  what  is  done  about  the  colonial  question  in  general.  It 
is  hardly  to  be  disputed  that  under  any  circumstances  the 
empire-colony  relationship  wiU  generate  serious  frictions. 
The  frictions  were  general  and  heated  already  before  1939, 
and  the  present  war  has  hardly  served  as  emollient.  War  al- 
ways has  a  disruptive  effect  on  all  relations.  It  always  releases 
new  ideas  and  accelerates  the  working  of  old  ones.  The  First 
World  War  produced  a  powerful  surge  of  nationahstic  feel- 
ing among  dependent  peoples  everywhere  and  the  years  that 
followed  were  marked  by  a  succession  of  colonial  uprisings 
in  aU  parts  of  the  world  which  added  to  the  turmoil  of  the 
post-war  period.  The  Fourteen  Points  had  borne  fruit  where 
it  was  least  expected  and  least  desired.  The  immediate  effects 
of  the  Second  World  War  wiU  not  be  different. 

If  after  this  war— when  we  have  said  that  we  were  fighting 
for  liberty  as  well  as  democracy— there  is,  as  far  as  the  colonial 
peoples  are  concerned,  as  cynical  a  disparity  between  pro- 
fession and  observance  as  there  was  after  the  first  war,  there 
will  be  an  even  more  violent  reaction.  It  can  be  confidently 
predicted  that  there  will  be  even  more  serious  revolts  and 
the  efforts  to  put  them  down  wiU  in  some  cases  take  the 
dimensions  of  full-scale  wars.  Nationalism  has  gone  still 
deeper  among  dependent  peoples  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  war  have  been  such  as  to  make  it  more  clamant  and 
virulent.  The  principal  colonial  Powers— Great  Britain,  France, 
the  Netherlands,  Italy— have  felt  the  sting  of  defeat  and,  what 
is  more,  humiliation.  They  have  not  fulfilled  the  first  obliga- 
tion of  an  empire,  which  is  to  protect  its  subjects.  Throughout 
the  East  the  native  peoples  were  left  defenseless  against  the 
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cruelties  and  depredations  of  the  Japanese.  Furthermore,  what 
happened  to  the  British,  French,  and  Dutch  in  the  Far  East 
was  not  calculated  to  leave  them  clothed  with  imperial 
majesty  in  the  eyes  of  their  subjects.  What  is  known  as  the 
white  man's  prestige,  the  power  of  the  symbol  of  invincible 
might,  can  hardly  have  survived  the  ignominy  with  which 
the  white  Powers  were  booted  out  by  the  Japanese  and  by  the 
contemptuous  insults  put  upon  the  white  inhabitants  of  the 
colonies,  those  who  hitherto  had  been  protected  by  the  aura  of 
a  breed  not  quite  Divine  but  more  than  human.  It  has  been 
proved  that  the  greatest  of  the  great  among  the  white  are 
both  mortal  and  vulnerable,  can  be  defeated  and  made  to 
run.  The  white  empires  have  not  much  on  which  to  base  their 
former  position  in  their  colonies  beyond  the  actual  force  they 
can  bring  to  bear  in  support  of  it.  And  in  the  state  in  which 
they  will  be  left  after  the  war  they  will  hardly  be  able  to  bring 
much  force  to  bear  in  distant  parts.  Physically,  economically, 
psychologically,  their  peoples  will  not  be  in  the  mood  or  in 
tlie  condition  for  colonial  punitive  expeditions  costly  in  both 
money  and  manpower. 

This  must  be  prevented  if  the  hope  of  a  stable  peace  and  an 
ordered  world  is  to  have  reality.  There  must  be  conciliation 
of  colonies  by  measures  ranging  from  concession  of  greater 
rights  of  self-govemment  to  autonomy,  and,  in  some  cases, 
even  emancipation.  There  is  no  need  here  to  go  into  concrete 
details.  But  the  principle  must  be  laid  dov^na  that  readjust- 
ment of  the  empire-colony  relationship  is  in  order,  that  the 
empires  v^dll  not  just  resume  at  the  point  they  left  off  in  1939, 
that  a  progressive  change  in  the  direction  of  equaHty  for 
dependent  peoples  is  to  get  under  way.  And  the  principle 
must  be  given  concrete  translation  in  acts— that  is,  in  the  form 
of  greater  rights  for  native  peoples  at  once.  This  is  the  least 
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that  can  be  asked,  the  least  that  must  be  given  if  wars  are  not 
to  flare  up  in  every  part  of  the  world,  wars  of  rebellion  for 
independence.  It  may  as  well  be  recognized  once  and  for  all 
that  it  was  no  part  of  the  Divine  plan  that  all  the  races  and 
nations  in  the  world  must  be  ruled  forever  by  a  small  fraction 
of  the  human  race  inhabiting  Western  Europe  and  North 
America.  The  readjustment  can  be  carried  out  in  stages,  with 
easy  transitions  to  avoid  the  loss  caused  by  sudden  disloca- 
tions for  either  the  empire  or  the  colony;  but  it  must  be  started. 
This  is  one  of  the  conditions  prerequisite  to  a  real  peace,  but 
the  prospect  of  its  being  reahzed  if  the  United  States  itself 
should  embark  on  a  course  of  territorial  aggrandizement,  even 
to  the  extent  of  taking  bases,  is  exactly  nil.  America  will  then 
have  forfeited  all  right  to  press  for  colonial  compromise  in 
the  name  of  an  ordered  world,  whether  with  regard  to  India  or 
Hongkong  or  Palestine  or  any  other  colony.  America  has  al- 
ways been  in  an  invidious  position  with  regard  to  the  colonial 
question,  since  it  has  had  so  little  at  stake  itself.  Its  more  Hberal 
attitude,  its  advocacy  of  better  treatment  for  colonial  peoples, 
of  hberation  of  colonies  in  some  instances,  has  generally  been 
irrefutable  from  any  larger  social  point  of  view;  but  the  effect 
is  to  preach  sacrifice  for  others  and  not  for  itself,  which  never 
is  a  persuasive  position  in  any  human  relation.  Now  certainly 
it  could  not  press  for  concession,  compromise,  even  retreat 
by  the  older  empires  in  the  name  of  world  peace,  while  acquir- 
ing colonial  possessions  itself.  Naturally,  no  great  Power 
would  give  heed.  On  the  contrary,  no  Power  having  colonies 
would  relax  its  grip  even  to  the  extent  of  greater  native 
autonomy.  Instead  it  would  have  to  entrench  itself  against 
American  expansion  and  prepare  for  the  renewal  of  colonial 
rivalries.  That  there  would  be  such  a  renewal  can  hardly  be 
doubted.  There  would  thus  be  on  the  one  hand  more  em- 
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bittered  native  disaffections  manifesting  themselves  in  re- 
volts tliat  would  have  to  be  put  down  with  ever  greater 
difficulty.  On  the  other  hand  there  would  be  the  resumption 
of  conflict  among  the  empires  for  the  most  valuable  colonial 
prizes  economically  and  strategically,  conflict  waged  first 
with  the  weapons  of  diplomacy  and  then  with  the  weapons  of 
the  battlefield.  But  there  would  be  this  contrast  with  before: 
now  America  would  be  one  of  the  principal  parties  to  the 
conflict,  in  it  from  the  start  and  in  it  for  the  spoils.  It  would  be 
an  empire  contending  for  imperial  glory  and  imperial  spoils. 
That  there  aheady  are  stirrings  in  this  direction  in  America 
is  obvious.  Our  military  are  disposed  to  try  their  fledgling 
wings.  Also,  there  is  talk  of  the  "American  Century"  and 
the  like,  much  of  it  vague  and  rhetorical  and  most  of  it  callow 
and  adolescent,  with  all  the  adolescent's  gusty  enjoyment  of 
big  talk  and  the  assertiveness  of  the  adolescent  newly  con- 
scious of  his  strength.  Not  all  of  it  can  be  taken  seriously,  but 
there  is  enough  to  make  vigilance  necessary.  It  has  an  intrinsic 
appeal,  an  appeal  always  reinforced  by  successful  war  and 
redoubled  if  the  settlement  of  the  war  is  such  as  to  leave 
disillusionment  or  discontent  or  both.  And  in  certain  circum- 
stances it  would  be  irrefutable.  As  has  aheady  been  said,  if 
America  is  to  rely  on  its  military  power  alone,  extension  of 
its  mihtary  and  political  influence  is  imavoidable,  and  such 
extension  must  be  by  way  of  the  acquisition  of  bases  and  out- 
posts. But  in  imperiahsm  more  than  in  any  other  human 
activity  conveying  satisfaction,  appetite  comes  with  eating. 
What  is  first  taken  out  of  need  comes  to  be  indulged  in  for 
its  own  savor.  Military  power  begets  the  desire  for  more  power 
—the  first  access  being  for  self-preservation,  the  rest  for  sheer 
enjoyment  in  the  use  of  power.  From  this  rule  there  is  no 
reason  to  expect  that  America  wiU  be  an  exception.  Just  at 
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this  stage  in  American  history,  that  would  be  a  pity.  For 
America  has  just  come  through  a  kind  of  test  in  a  part  of  the 
world  in  which  the  temptations  have  been  most  alluring  and 
in  which  its  acts  have  been  most  nearly  questionable  and  at 
times  worse  than  dubious— in  Latia  America. 

Most  of  the  strictures  that  have  been  made  against  Euro- 
pean imperialism  by  Americans  and  Orientals  have  at  times 
been  made  against  tlie  United  States  by  the  nationals  of 
Latin  America,  often  with  justice.  Such  infractions  of  po- 
litical equity  as  the  United  States  has  been  guilty  of  have  oc- 
curred in  its  relations  with  Latin  America.  And  just  in  these 
years  there  has  been  an  historic  reversal.  By  this  is  meant 
what  is  called  the  Good  Neighbor  policy.  Without  any 
banquet-table  magniloquence  it  can  be  said  that  the  Good 
Neighbor  policy  has  been  the  most  fortunate,  the  most 
creditable  development  in  the  history  of  the  relations  between 
the  two  American  continents.  It  has  struck  directly  at  the 
suspicion  of  the  United  States  almost  congenital  in  aU  coun- 
tries to  the  south.  It  has  thrown  a  bridge  across  what  appeared 
to  be  an  uncrossable  chasm:  not  yet  a  firm  bridge,  not  yet  one 
that  could  be  trusted  to  carry  too  much  weight,  but  a  bridge 
nonetheless.  The  people  of  the  countries  south  of  us  have  at 
least  been  given  reason  to  believe  that  the  United  States  can 
be  trusted  not  to  make  use  of  its  superior  power  in  the  tradi- 
tional way,  ill  the  way  that  it  has  used  its  superior  power 
suspiciously  often  in  the  past.  For  when  Latin  Americans  talk 
of  imperialism  they  have  in  mind  the  United  States,  not 
wholly  without  reason.  The  Good  Neighbor  policy  has  been 
tested  in  works  as  well  as  in  words.  "When  the  United  States 
refrained  from  taking  reprisals  in  force  after  Mexico  con- 
fiscated the  North  American  oil  properties  in  1938  and  in- 
stead accepted  a  settlement  of  $24,000,000,  a  fraction  of  the 
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amount  claimed  by  the  oil  companies,  it  gave  evidence  of 
restraint  almost  unique  in  the  relations  between  a  powerful 
country  and  a  weak  neighbor.  The  meaning  of  the  episode  was 
not  lost  on  Latin  America.  It  need  hardly  be  said,  however, 
that  what  is  implicit  in  the  Good  Neighbor  poHcy  could  not 
and  would  not  co-exist  with  a  pohcy  of  expansion  eyerywhere 
else.  The  temptation  to  look  southward  has  been  yielded  to 
before,  even  when  the  United  States  was  of  negligible  power. 
There  are  those  whom  it  still  attracts.  There  are  precedents  for 
having  our  own  way  in  Latin  America,  with  all  the  perquisites 
and  profits  that  come  from  having  one's  ovra.  way  in  weaker 
areas.  Given  American  expansionism  elsewhere,  the  Good 
Neighbor  policy  would  evanesce.  It  would  be  remembered 
as  an  historical  curiosity,  a  fugitive  episode  without  sig- 
nificance. We  should  be  on  the  march  again  toward  the  south. 
For  an  authentic  American  imperialism  the  Latin  American 
world  would  be  its  oyster.  And  political,  economic,  cultural 
relations  in  this  hemisphere  would  become  ugly. 

And  yet,  it  must  be  repeated,  even  with  the  excesses 
trimmed  off,  much  of  all  this  would  be  inevitable.  If  America 
is  to  impose  its  wiU  by  virtue  of  its  power,  it  must  have  the 
instruments  essential  thereto.  If  it  is  to  choose  the  course  of 
making  itself  strong  enough  by  its  own  efforts  to  stave  off 
challenge  and  then  to  meet  it  successfully  when  it  results  in 
war,  it  must  have  the  means.  Every  national  decision  or  act 
must  carry  its  logical  consequences.  And  the  consequences  of 
unilateral  supremacy  of  power  are  a  tremendous  mihtary 
establishment  and  territorial  expansion,  which  evolve  with  a 
kind  of  astronomical  irresistibility  into  militarism  and  im- 
periahsm.  These  are  the  combined  price  that  must  be  paid 
if  America  chooses  to  find  security  in  its  own  physical  might, 
in  might  developed  to  supremacy  and  maintained  at  su- 
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premacy.  Something  would  be  lost  with  the  payment  of  that 
price:  America's  previous  identity.  America  would  never  be 
the  same  again,  would  never  again  be  the  country  it  was.  It 
would  be  a  coimtry  with  two  histories,  each  almost  unrelated 
to  the  other  except  in  point  of  geographical  locale,  language, 
and  memories.  It  would  be  a  country  almost  imrecognizable, 
except  in  place  names  and  physical  delineaments,  to,  say, 
Emerson  or  Lincoln  or  even  Grover  Cleveland,  let  alone  those 
who  came  before.  It  would  also  be  an  unhappier  country, 
one  that  looked  back  with  nostalgic  longing  on  its  past,  as  on 
something  that  seemed  idyllic  not  only  because  it  could  not 
be  recaptured.  One  America  would  have  ended,  another 
begun.  But  again:  from  this  there  can  be  no  flinching,  once 
we  have  chosen  the  way  of  power. 

The  extreme  might  be  avoided  by  resorting  to  the  alterna- 
tive course  proposed  if  there  is  to  be  no  joint  effort  to  prevent 
war.  This  is  to  contract  permanent  alliances.  Thus  there 
might  be  a  kind  of  distribution  of  liability  for  national  security. 
AlHances  with  what  Power  or  Powers?  The  choice  is  not  un- 
limited. It  really  reduces  to  two  Powers— Great  Britain  and 
Russia.  There  might  be  auxiliary  pacts  with  China  or  France 
or  both,  more  particularly  one  with  China  localized  to  the 
Far  East.  But  for  effective  purposes  Great  Britain  and  Russia 
alone  come  into  question  as  major  alhes.  And  of  these  Great 
Britain  would  be  the  more  logical  choice.  There  is  a  greater 
community  of  fundamental  political  ideas  and  attitudes  with 
Great  Britain.  The  two  countries  come  nearer  speaking  the 
same  language  politically  as  well  as  philologically.  Less  trans- 
lation is  necessary  for  acts  as  for  words.  There  are  fewer 
points  of  fundamental  divergence.  Identity  of  aims  and  desires 
there  is  not  with  either,  of  course,  but  between  British  aims 
and  desires  and  American  aims  and  desires  a  reconciliation 
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or  compromise  could  be  fomid  more  easily  than  between 
American  and  Russian.  For  one  thing,  it  is  possible  to  discern 
or  to  learn  what  British  aims  are.  With  respect  to  Russia's  it  is 
barely  possible  to  guess  and  certainly  useless  to  ask. 

The  tradition  of  Russian  elusiveness,  even  mysteriousness, 
in  relations  with  the  outer  world  has  not  been  broken  or 
modified  under  tlie  communist  regime.  It  is  a  constant  in  Rus- 
sian life,  whether  Russia  be  Red  or  White,  under  an  absolute 
monarch  or  a  dictatorial  party,  capitahst  or  communist.  Any 
country  deahng  with  Russia,  now  as  a  hundred  years  ago, 
deals  as  through  a  thick  curtain,  seeing  only  shadows  and 
vague  outhnes.  If  Russia  is  not  congenitally  suspicious,  it  at 
least  always  has  mental  reservations.  No  nation  withliolds 
so  much  or  seems  to  do  so.  Perhaps  it  is  only  seeming.  It  may 
be  only  that  the  sense  of  separatism,  of  uniqueness,  and  there- 
fore the  habit  of  distrust  are  too  binding.  Parenthetically, 
something  of  this  can  be  found  in  America,  too,  perhaps  for 
the  same  geographical  reason.  Both  Russia  and  America  are 
continents  as  well  as  coimtries.  At  any  rate  a  common  basis 
could  be  struck  more  easily  with  Great  Britain  than  with 
Russia.  The  antithetic  economic  philosophies  and  institutions 
of  Russia  and  America  would  alone  be  enough  to  raise  a  for- 
midable barrier.  The  antithesis  was  elided  in  a  convention  of 
silence  during  the  war,  but  it  exists  nevertheless  and  it  is 
perhaps  more  important  than  any  other  factor  in  the  relations 
bet"ween  America  and  Russia.  It  is  reflected  in  international 
politics  no  less  clearly  tlian  in  foreign  trade  and  the  status  of 
capital  investments  and  private  property  generally.  Who  can 
say  how  far  Russia's  social  and  economic  philosophy  will  de- 
termine its  policy  on  the  pohtical  future  of  the  Balkan  coun- 
tries, for  example,  or  even  of  Czechoslovakia  and  Austria?  In 
other  words,  will  Russia  want  to  communize  Eastern  Europe? 
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And  does  it  want  to  communize  Eastern  Asia  as  well,  thus 
confronting  the  relatwely  small  segment  of  Western  Europe 
and  North  America  with  a  soHd  continental  mass  organized 
as  a  homogeneous  social  and  economic  system  co-ordinated 
imder  Russian  leadership?  Or,  are  we  seeing  only  the  resump- 
tion of  the  historic  Russian  outward  drive  in  territorial  ex- 
pansion, that  irresistible,  almost  unconscious  movement  in 
one  direction  toward  the  coast  of  Manchuria  and  China  and 
in  the  other  direction  toward  the  Eastern  Mediterranean? 
Or,  is  Russia  motivated  only  by  the  need  for  security  against 
a  renascent  Germany?  Who  can  say?  With  respect  to  Russia 
there  are  too  many  unanswered  and  unanswerable  questions 
for  an  unreserved  compact  for  rniited  action.  If  America  is 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  at  aU  for  the  first  time  in  its  history 
(the  aUiance  with  France  during  the^evolution  was  for  a 
definite  and  limited  purpose)  it  must  do  so  with  Great  Britain. 
To  be  of  any  use,  however,  an  aUiance  must  be  complete 
and  unreserved.  It  must  be  an  outright,  unequivocal,  un- 
exceptionable offensive  and  defensive  aUiance.  The  two  coun- 
tries must  pledge  themselves  to  support  each  other  in  diplo- 
macy and  in  war,  regardless  of  what  the  cause  of  the  war 
is,  how  it  comes  about,  which  ally  is  more  directly  concerned, 
and  who  the  enemy  is.  If  Great  Britain  were  to  come  to 
colhsion  with  Russia  over  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  for 
example,  the  United  States  would  have  to  take  up  arms  as 
if  its  own  interests  were  at  stake  and  its  own  fate  engaged. 
So  also  if  Great  Britain  came  to  blows  with  Ghina  over  Hong- 
kong. And  if  the  United  States  came  to  collision  with  Russia 
over  China  or  Manchuria  or  the  Aleutians,  Great  Britain 
would  have  to  take  up  arms  at  once.  And  each  would  have  to 
commit  all  that  it  has  to  the  outcome,  even  though  not 
originally  a  party  at  interest.  To  a  certain  extent  each  could 
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try  by  pressure  or  persuasion  to  influence  the  policy  of  the 
other,  as  for  example  the  United  States  might  try  to  induce 
Great  Britain  to  compromise  with  China  over  Hongkong.  By 
bargain  and  compromise  the  two  allies  would  have  to  arrive 
at  common  aims  and  policies.  But  essentially  each  would  be 
bound  by  the  acts  of  the  other  as  if  they  were  its  own  acts 
and  whether  in  sympathy  with  them  or  not. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  that  case  America  would  have 
lost  its  pohtical  autonomy  in  only  slightly  lesser  degree  than 
by  joining  an  international  system.  Technically  it  might  still 
be  what  has  been  accounted  sovereign  in  times  past,  but  that 
would  be  playing  on  legal  words.  In  reality  it  would  be  forced 
to  act  in  certain  ways,  to  go  to  war  perhaps,  because  of  what 
another  country  wanted  or  did.  It  would  have  committed  its 
freedom  of  will  to  something  outside  itself.  Together  with  the 
asset  of  British  strength  it  would  have  to  take  the  liability  of 
Britain's  world  position— its  ancient  enmities  and  its  imperial 
hostages.  The  latter  would  not  be  the  less  important:  there 
would  be  all  that  follows  from  the  fact  of  British  territorial 
possessions  in  Africa,  tlie  Near  East  and,  above  all,  India. 
There  would  be  the  rivalries  in  these  areas  Math  other  colonial 
Powers  and  the  conflicts  with  Great  Britain's  subject  peoples. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  what  the  latter  would  mean  to 
America  in  specific  decisions  and  acts— consider  India.  But 
this  is  what  goes  wdth  alliances,  as  with  any  other  form  of 
partnership.  The  risks,  the  gains,  and  the  losses  must  be  shared 
alike.  There  need  be  no  illusion  on  another  score.  Alliances 
always  induce  counter-alhances.  The  rest  of  the  world  would 
not  sit  supinely  and  submit  to  Anglo-Saxon  hegemony.  Pos- 
sibly no  aUiance  would  more  quickly  engender  a  counter- 
alliance.  Opposing  coahtions  would  be  formed  and  the  coali- 
tions start  maneuvering  for  favorable  position,  always  looking 
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to  one  end:  advantage  in  the  conflict  that  would  be  sure  to 
come.  We  should  be  back  where  we  were  early  in  the  present 
century,  but  again  with  one  critical  difference.  America  would 
be  in  one  of  tlie  contending  coahtions,  in  the  rival  diplomatic 
maneuverings  before  the  war  and  in  the  fighting  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  This,  too,  would  be  a  break  with  Amer- 
ica's past,  a  break  no  less  sharp  than  anything  else  that  has 
been  proposed  for  its  course  in  the  world  after  the  war. 


CHAPTER   SEVEN 


Decision  by  Elinti nation 


THE  ways  that  are  open  to  America  after  the  war  have 
all  been  laid  out.  One  or  another  we  must  take.  We  can 
do  so  consciously,  dehberately,  on  a  rational  calculation  of 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  or  we  can  do  so  by  default, 
by  drifting  into  one  or  another  because  it  is  more  agreeable 
to  evade  harsh  choices  and  easier  to  conceal  from  ourselves 
the  consequences  that  follow  on  whatever  we  do.  The  last 
is  always  the  most  tempting.  It  is  also  the  most  dangerous, 
since  it  excludes  intelligent  planning  for  efiFectively  carrying 
out  a  definite  piurpose.  Assuming,  however,  that  we  are  a 
politically  rational  people  and  that  in  a  time  of  national  crisis 
we  shaU  make  our  decisions  on  a  basis  of  reason,  which  should 
we  take?  Reversion  to  1919,  theoretically  retaining  freedom 
of  action  for  the  future,  is  futile,  as  we  have  seen.  That  would 
be  merely  drifting,  and  would  manifest  itself  concretely  in 
armament  without  intelhgent  plan  or  program.  Real  isolation 
is  out  of  the  question.  What  is  left  is  prevention  of  war  or 
resignation  to  future  wars,  with  systematic  preparation  for 
vidiming  them  when  they  come.  This  means  membership  with- 
out reservation  in  an  international  organization,  with  all  the 
commitment  that  carries,  or  power— power  either  unilaterally 
through  complete  mihtarization  or  in  association  with  Great 
Britain  in  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance.  Which? 

There  is  first  an  elimination  to  be  made  between  the  last 
two— exclusive  military  power  or  an  Anglo-American  alliance. 
By  the  test  of  pure  reason  an  alHance  would  be  preferable, 
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of  course.  It  would  spread  liability  more  evenly  and  thus 
diminish  risk  for  either  party.  The  two  EngHsh-spealdng  polit- 
ical democracies  would  make  a  homogeneous  bloc,  especially 
with  the  adhesion  of  the  British  Dominions.  They  would  have 
a  foothold  in  every  continent.  They  could  amass  a  tremendous 
fund  of  power.  In  union  for  diplomatic  purposes  each  would 
find  strength  and  safety  such  as  it  could  not  have  alone.  There 
is  one  difficulty:  America  is  not  enough  of  an  empire.  This 
is  not  a  verbal  fancy;  it  states  a  pohtical  reahty.  Perhaps  it 
might  be  put  this  way:  Great  Britain  is  too  much  of  an  empire, 
America  not  enough  of  an  empire.  As  it  is,  each  would  put 
the  same  amount  into  a  pool  to  protect  a  stake  which  is  almost 
wholly  Britain's.  If  not  the  object,  at  least  the  effect  would 
be  to  work  for  Britain's  gains  or  at  least  to  prevent  Britain's 
losses.  For  an  equitable  working  partnership  America  stiU  has 
too  little  at  stake.  The  risk  would  be  disproportionately  Amer- 
ica's, the  gains  disproportionately  Britain's.  The  situation 
would  be  one  tliat  inevitably  breeds  acrimony  and  recrimi- 
nations, as  was  foreshadowed  even  in  the  loose  association 
within  the  United  Nations  after  the  tide  had  turned  against 
Germany.  The  mutual  aspersions  of  motive  released  by  what 
took  place  in  Italy  and  Greece  were  an  indication. 

The  difficulty  may  lie  not  so  much  in  the  size  of  Great 
Britain's  stake  as  in  the  kind.  As  with  Russia,  though  in  a 
lesser  degree,  there  are  too  many  unanswered  and  unanswer- 
able questions  about  Great  Britain's  major  purposes,  about 
the  order  in  which  it  ranks  its  national  ends.  Is  everything 
subordinated,  for  Great  Britain,  to  maintenance  of  imperial 
possessions  and  to  acquisition  of  new  territory  when  neces- 
sary to  maintenance  of  the  empire?  For  example,  does  the  se- 
curity of  the  route  to  India  require  supremacy  in  the  Medi- 
terranean? In  that  case,  must  the  organization  of  Southeastern 
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Europe  be  conditioned  by  British  control  or  veto  power  over 
all  the  lands  bordering  the  Mediterranean?  And  does  that  in 
turn  explain  the  presumptive  Anglo-Russian  bargain  on  divi- 
sion of  spheres  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  subsequent  private 
British  war  on  the  left-wing  forces  in  Greece?  Then  America 
would  not  be  pooling  its  strength  with  Great  Britain  for  their 
common  protection  against  aggression  such  as  the  German 
and  Japanese,  or  for  the  defense  and  advancement  of  equiv- 
alent national  interests.  It  would  be  plighting  its  young  men 
and  its  wealth  to  safeguard  the  British  Empire,  to  insure 
Great  Britain's  sovereignty  over  India,  for  example.  In  other 
words.  Great  Britain  has  too  many  vested  interests  that  would 
have  to  be  taken  over  by  America.  America  would  volun- 
tarily assume  the  difficulties  of  Great  Britain's  position  and 
underwrite  it.  If,  for  example.  Great  Britain  and  Russia  came 
into  conflict  over  Turkey  and  the  Dardanelles  in  the  working 
out  of  their  loosely  defined  spheres  in  a  naturally  unstable 
part  of  the  world,  America  would  aheady  be  committed  to 
plunge  in.  It  would  have  to  engage  in  a  war  on  an  issue  in 
which  it  had  no  direct  concern  and  from  which  certainly  it 
had  nothing  to  gain.  The  same  would  be  true,  too,  if  India 
openly  revolted  and  obtained  the  support  of  Russia  or  China 
in  a  war  of  independence  against  Great  Britain. 

For  America  the  bargain  would  be  one-sided.  It  has  no 
equivalent  interests  which  are  in  jeopardy  and  need  to  be 
buttressed.  It  has  no  direct  stake  in  Europe  or  the  Balkans 
or  the  Near  East  or  even  the  Far  East  that  similarly  needs 
reinforcement  by  another  Power.  America  would  have  taken 
on  a  maximum  of  risk  for  a  minimum  of  gain;  Great  Britain 
would  have  taken  on  a  minimum  of  risk  for  a  maximum  of 
gain.  As  things  are  now,  it  would  be  quixotic  for  America  to 
commit  itself  unreservedly  to  an  offensive  and  defensive  An- 
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glo-American  alliance.  It  would  be  different  if  America  had 
already  embarked  on  a  program  of  militarization  and  expan- 
sion and  also  had  stakes  that  were  exposed  and  needed  to  be 
protected.  Then  it  could  get  as  much  as  it  gave.  It  would  be 
different,  too,  if  Great  Britain  were  to  give  evidence  that  its 
first  and  overruling  purpose  is  not  maintenance  and  extension 
of  empire  but  the  estabHshment  and  maintenance  of  a  stable 
international  order,  to  which  its  imperial  position  would  be 
subordinated  if  necessary.  Then  the  risk  would  be  warranted 
from  the  American  point  of  view.  Then  America  would  not 
be  paying  an  exorbitant  premium  on  an  insurance  policy,  the 
proceeds  of  which  accrue  to  a  beneficiary  to  which  it  is  under 
no  obhgation.  But  if  that  be  Great  Britain's  intention,  the 
evidence  is  not  discernible  yet.  Such  evidence  as  can  be  de- 
tected during  the  course  of  the  war,  while  not  conclusive,  is 
in  the  opposite  direction.  An  Anglo-American  alliance  holds 
no  inducement  for  America,  then,  unless  and  rnitil  America 
has  acquired  tokens  of  power  on  the  same  scale  as  Great 
Britain's,  unless  and  until  it  has  a  military  establishment  sec- 
ond to  none  and  its  own  territorial  possessions.  Then  there 
could  be  an  equal  division  of  risks  and  gains.  Then  such  an 
alHance  might  be  desirable,  in  fact  would  be  advisable  if  the 
state  of  international  relations  is  as  it  has  been  to  the  present. 
The  first  question  for  America  now,  however,  is  whether  it 
is  to  mihtarize  and  incorporate  itself  into  the  system  of  power 
pohtics.  The  fundamental  question  for  America  comes  down 
to  membership  in  an  international  organization  or  exclusive 
mihtary  power. 

The  question  is  almost  rhetorical.  It  states  its  own  answer. 
The  main  objection  to  unreserved  adherence  to  an  interna- 
tional organization  is  that  it  wiU  involve  America  in  European 
international  pohtics.  Thus  America  wiU  forfeit  its  autonomy 
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in  international  politics  and  abandon  the  first  principle  of  its 
history  as  a  nation.  But  as  we  have  seen,  a  permanent  alliance 
with  Great  Britain  or  any  other  Power  will  involva  America 
in  the  traditional  European  political  system  no  less,  and  so 
will  mihtarization  and  the  acquisition  of  ba§es  required  un- 
der mihtarization.  \¥hether  or  not  America  is  to  be  incor- 
porated in  the  traditional  international  pohtical  system  is  no 
longer  in  question.  That  will  happen  no  matter  what  course 
it  chooses.  The  only  question  is  whether  it  will  incorporate 
itself  into  the  historic  and  deadly  European  war  system  or 
incorporate  itself  into  an  association  with  other  nations  for 
the  purpose  of  ending  the  war  system.  In  the  most  rudimen- 
tary logic  there  can  be  only  one  answer:  the  second.  That  way 
there  is  some  hope;  in  nothing  else  is  there  any  real  hope. 

On  the  coolest,  most  uniUusioned,  rational  calculation,  with- 
out any  indulgence  of  the  weakness  for  the  evangelical  which 
this  subject  habitually  calls  out,  without  any  callow  faith  in 
formulae  or  devices  of  organization,  this  should  be  America's 
decision  on  its  role  in  world  politics  now:  to  strive  to  bring 
about  an  international  organization  and  to  use  all  its  power 
and  influence  to  make  it  work.  If  no  such  organization  can 
be  formed,  or  if,  after  formation,  it  fails  as  ignominiously  as 
the  League  of  Nations,  then  the  alternative  is  still  open— the 
way  of  military  power  and  power  politics,  to  make  omrselves 
impregnable  and  after  that,  perhaps,  to  contract  an  Anglo- 
American  alhance  on  terms  more  favorable  to  ourselves.  But 
that  way  should  be  taken  only  after  the  organized  interna- 
tional effort  for  collective  security  has  failed,  only  as  a  counsel 
of  despair.  For  it  will  indeed  be  a  counsel  of  despair.  It  will 
signify  America's  resignation  to  the  bleak  prospect  of  periodic 
war,  of  total  war,  and  entrapment  in  the  tragic  fate  of  the 
older  world,  the  fate  it  has  escaped  for  generations  and 
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thought  itself  to  be  free  from  forever.  But  to  that  resignation 
we  need  not  come  until  an  international  peace  system  has 
l>een  tried,  given  the  means  with  which  to  work,  supported 
to  the  full,  and  then  has  failed  nevertheless. 

The  first  essential  is  to  get  started  and  not  to  ask  too  much 
at  the  start.  The  only  indispensable  condition  is  good  faith, 
genuine  intention  to  make  collective  security  work.  That  can- 
not be  proved  positively  at  the  beginning,  to  be  sure.  It  can 
be  tested  only  by  events,  revealed  in  the  actions  taken  by 
different  Powers  in  the  incidents  that  are  bound  to  arise  in 
the  years  following  the  war.  Only  a  completely,  openly  cynical 
peace  settlement  will  be  conclusive  proof  that  good  faith  is 
lacking.  If  the  cynicism  of  the  peace  is  irretrievable,  then  of 
course  it  is  useless  to  go  any  further.  No  international  order 
will  have  any  stabihty  that  is  set  on  a  foundation  of  a  plun- 
derer's peace.  No  attempt  to  stratify  the  world  in  a  system 
of  inequities  will  last,  no  matter  how  much  force  Hes  behind 
it.  There  is  a  mde  margin  between  retribution  for  Germany 
and  Japan  and  safeguards  against  renewal  of  aggression  by 
them  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  flagrant  in- 
justice accompanied  by  a  victors*  division  of  spoils.  Provision 
must  be  made,  of  course,  for  insurance  against  German  and 
Japanese  mihtarism  until  both  countries  give  unmistakable 
evidence  that  they  are  no  longer  dangerous  to  the  world;  but 
no  earthly  power  can  keep  a  strong,  advanced  country  per- 
manently in  subjection  and  doomed  to  remain  without  hope, 
especially  if  it  gives  evidence  of  good  behavior.  In  one  way 
or  another  Germany  and  Japan  will  in  that  case  find  means 
of  attempting  revenge.  If  the  so-called  international  organi- 
zation is  merely  a  victors'  alliance  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
Germany  and  Japan  permanently  down,  sooner  or  later  Ger- 
many alone  is  sure  to  find  some  way  of  breaking  through 
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that  solidarity.  That  kind  of  union  is  always  precarious  at 
the  best.  Being  negative  in  inception  and  purpose,  it  has  too 
little  to  bind  it.  Furthermore,  a  peace  of  spoils  divided  by  a 
process  of  haggling  will  open  more  new  sores  than  it  heals 
old  ones,  in  Eiurope  especially.  How  soon  the  infections  de- 
veloped will  erupt  in  new  outbursts  over  Europe  is  then  only 
a  matter  of  time. 

Given  that  kind  of  peace,  a  settlement  so  flagrant  that  it 
is  beyond  hope  of  revision  or  amelioration,  there  is  nothing 
to  do  but  to  begin  to  build  defenses  for  the  next  war,  let  alone 
think  of  schemes  for  the  regulation  of  international  society 
under  law.  But  in  the  first  place,  America  need  not  be  a  pas- 
sive agent  in  the  making  of  the  peace  settlement  and,  one 
prefers  to  hope,  will  not  be.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  cannot 
press  for  the  right  kind  of  peace  as  energetically  as  it  pros- 
ecuted the  war,  no  reason  why  its  voice  in  the  peace  should 
not  be  proportionate  to  its  contribution  to  the  war.  There  is 
no  reason,  that  is,  if  America  knows  what  it  wants  and  is  both 
resolute  and  skillful  in  getting  what  it  wants— two  crucial 
conditions  that  will  be  discussed  later.  In  the  second  place, 
if  the  peace  is  not  irretrievably  cynical,  it  need  not  have 
finality.  No  peace  can  be  devised  that  will  not  prove  by  the 
test  of  experience  to  have  been  unwise  in  some  parts  and  that 
will  not  have  certain  sore  points  and  cause  justified  rankling 
somewhere.  No  scheme  of  complete  equity  or  justice  can  be 
instituted  at  a  stroke,  especially  in  the  immediate  aftermath 
of  war,  when  confusion  and  bitterness  distort  perspective.  A 
peace  settlement  decreed  by  men  with  the  objectivity  of  resi- 
dents of  another  planet  and  the  wisdom  of  Plato  would  call 
for  revision  sooner  or  later.  All  that  is  required— but  that  much 
must  be  insisted  on— is  that  there  be  honest  effort  to  arrive  at 
a  settlement  that  will  leave  a  minimum  of  sore  points  and 
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that,  above  all,  will  not  just  represent  territorial  and  political 
profiteering  by  the  victors.  Then  a  peace  settlement  that  falls 
short  of  perfection,  that  contains  even  manifest  injustices, 
need  not  be  an  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  an  international 
organization.  For  no  settlement  need  be  final. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  talk  in  the  hypothetical  or  abstract. 
As  this  is  written  (early  in  1945)  it  is  aheady  certain  that 
there  will  be  much  that  is  wanting  in  the  peace  as  it  first 
stands.  It  is  clear  that,  measured  against  the  hopes  of  the  first 
years  of  the  war,  the  peace  will  be  disappointing,  even  cruelly, 
bitterly  disillusioning.  It  is  not  quite  certain,  but  a  more  than 
fair  presumption,  that  Great  Britain  and  Russia  have  made 
a  division  of  spheres  in  Europe  and  quite  fikely  in  the  Near 
and  Middle  East  as  well,  and  that  each  is  bent  primarily  on 
extension  of  its  influence  and  fortification  of  its  position 
against  future  contingencies.  It  is  a  fair  assumption,  also, 
that  for  both  Great  Britain  and  Russia  these  two  objects  rank 
in  irriportance  above  an  international  system  for  collective 
security,  above  an  ordering  of  the  world  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  or  diminishing  the  incidence  of  war.  Indeed,  in 
the  fight  of  European  events  in  mid-1945,  the  question  can 
be  fairly  put  whether  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  government 
the  maintenance  of  the  pre-1939  empire  intact  and  unchanged 
and  perhaps  its  extension  are  not  deemed  of  higher  impor- 
tance than  the  insurance  of  peace.  Whether  that  is  equally 
true  of  the  British  people  it  is  not  possible  to  say,  but  what 
was  revealed  of  the  state  of  British  pubfic  opinion  earher  in 
the  war  makes  it  doubtful— hopefully  so.  At  any  rate,  the 
transactions  in  Poland,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Greece,  and  Italy 
were  meaningful  and  ugly  portents.  They  were  reminiscent 
of  1919.  And  if  the  portents  are  confirmed  later  by  the  event, 
they  will  signify  another  betrayal,  more  malignant  than  in 
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1919  and  more  unforgivable.  For  now  we  know,  as  we  could 
not  know  with  certainty  in  1919,  that  a  vicious  peace  can  be 
worse  than  the  war  it  concludes,  since  it  decrees  a  still  worse 
war  to  come. 

And  yet:  let  all  this  be  true,  let  the  worst  construction  be 
put  upon  it,  and  still  there  is  not  enough  ground  for  abandon- 
ing hope  for  an  international  organization  for  peace  and  failing 
to  make  the  eflFort  to  form  one.  Perhaps  there  is  even  more 
substantial  ground  for  going  forward,  on  the  argument  that 
no  means  for  retrieving  the  mistakes  of  the  settlement  should 
be  left  untried.  What  we  have  as  yet  are  only  portents.  Even 
if  they  materiahze,  they  are  not  irreversible.  It  can  be  pre- 
sumed—indeed, it  must  be,  presumed— that  any  scheme  of 
international  organization  will  provide  a  mechanism  for  re- 
examining the  peace  settlement  when  necessary,  for  correct- 
ing the  mistakes  and  redressing  the  wrongs  contained  in  it. 
If  so,  when  normal  conditions  return,  when  abnormal  fears 
have  been  allayed,  the  effort  can  be  made  for  readjustments 
or  correction  of  abuses,  and  the  effort  will  have  better  pros- 
pect of  success  if  the  combined  opinion  and  force  of  the  world 
are  mobihzed  behind  it.  The  occasion  will  arise,  without 
doubt,  in  the  normal  course  of  events. 

The  situation  in  Europe  as  of  the  month  after  the  end  of 
fighting  will  not  be  stable  in  any  case.  It  is  not  hkely  that 
Eastern  Europe  will  long  be  content  with  the  role  of  ap- 
pendage to  Russia,  not  even  if  the  social  revolution  is  extended 
to  the  whole  area  east  of  Germany.  Even  purging  or  deport- 
ing the  bourgeoisie  of  each  country  will  not  be  enough.  Even 
the  principle  of  cultural  autonomy,  which  the  Russians  have 
practiced  with  singular  and  praiseworthy  success,  will  not 
be  enough,  especially  in  areas  of  more  predominantly  Euro- 
pean culture  and  of  a  higher  cultural  level  than  existed  in 
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large  outlying  parts  of  what  is  now  the  Soviet  Union.  Nine- 
teenth-century nationalism  went  too  deep  in  the  former  Turk- 
ish and  Austro-Hungarian  empires,  as  did  nineteenth-century 
concepts  of  private  property  and  the  rights  of  capital.  Only 
actual  hegemony  estabhshed  and  maintained  by  force  could 
hold  all  those  countries  in  submission.  Saving  a  completely 
communized  Europe— in  which  case  no  historical  precedents 
and  premises  are  vahd  and  aU  Europe  starts  with  a  clean 
slate— the  disposition  of  territories  and  boundaries  made  in 
Anglo-Russian  allocations  of  spheres  will  come  up  for  chal- 
lenge. Certainly  Western  Europe  will  not  long  be  content  to 
remain  in  the  role  of  appendage  or  inner  rampart  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire.  The  rough  and  arbitrary  determination  of  boimd- 
ary  hues  that  will  have  to  be  made  immediately  after  the  war 
will  be  challenged  in  general.  There  will  thus  be  natural 
occasion  to  call  into  question  all  the  dispositions  made  during 
the  war  or  in  the  post-war  settlement,  whether  made  in  secret 
agreements,  understandings,  and  deals,  such  as  the  presump- 
tive Anglo-Russian,  or  in  formal  peace  treaty  negotiations. 
Opportunity  will  thus  be  given  for  revision,  either  by  force 
in  the  orthodox  procedures  of  the  past  or  by  international  ad- 
judication in  the  functioning  of  an  international  order.  Unless 
the  peace  treaties  are  extreme  in  their  rapacity,  shortcomings 
and  miscarriages  of  justice  do  not  inevitably  preclude  the 
effort  to  establish  an  international  peace  system  or  foredoom 
it  to  failure. 

It  is  when  the  first  occasions  arise  for  redress  of  pro^dsions 
in  the  peace  settlement  or  examination  of  any  other  situation 
that  threatens  world  peace  that  we  shall  have  the  test  of  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  international  system. 
Then  we  shall  have  the  equivalents  of  Corfu,  Manchuria,  and 
Ethiopia.  Then  every  Power  will  reveal  whether  it  genuinely 
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accepts  the  principle  of  international  jurisdiction  and  collec- 
tive security,  just  as  the  Powers  did  at  Geneva.  If  any  Power 
refuses  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  international  organi- 
zation and  other  Powers  refuse  to  render  or  enforce  decision 
as  required  in  the  compact,  we  shall  know  which  prefer  to 
classify  themselves  outside  international  law  as  newly  laid 
down.  And  if  enough  are  willing  so  to  classify  themselves  we 
shall  know  that  the  international  organization  is  again  a  fagade 
behind  which  there  is  nothing  and  that  another  hope  has  been 
abortive. 

If  on  the  other  hand  there  is  a  coimterpart  of  the  Itahan 
invasion  of  Ethiopia  and  the  oflFender  is  either  restrained  by 
the  international  order  to  cease  and  desist  or  is  punished 
by  the  united  force  of  the  nations  for  not  doing  so,  a  demon- 
stration will  be  given  that  the  international  organization  has 
substance  and  reality.  It  wiU  take  on  the  attributes  of  a  living 
organism,  and  the  prestige  thus  acquired  will  lessen  both  the 
danger  of  a  future  infraction  and  the  hesitation  to  invoke 
punitive  sanctions  when  an  infraction  does  come.  With  each 
successful  demonstration  there  vdll  be  an  addition  to  moral 
authority,  and  moral  authority  will  thereafter  increasingly 
take  the  place  of  force. 

Not  until  the  first  tests  in  action  have  come  wiU  any  con- 
clusions be  vahd  about  the  honesty  of  purpose  behind  the 
international  organization  and  the  feasibility  of  international 
co-operation  for  enforcement  of  law  in  international  relations 
at  this  time.  And  then  America  can  act  accordingly.  Until 
then  America  should  press  for  the  formation  of  an  interna- 
tional organization,  join  without  reservation,  give  it  unquali- 
fied support  and,  still  more,  use  all  its  power  and  influence 
to  array  world  opinion  behind  it  and  endow  it  with  the  utmost 
in  prestige  and  authority.  It  should  waive  all  technical  ob- 
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jections  as  to  details  of  organization  and  procedure,  as  to  the 
verbal  forms  of  the  covenant  or  compact  or  article  of  associa- 
tion—this on  the  principle  previously  stated  that  the  techni- 
calities and  mechanics  are  unimportant  if  the  will  is  present. 
Any  constitution  will  work  if  the  states  which  are  members 
want  it  to  work  or  it  can  be  changed  if  found  inadequate. 
America  should  even  yield  on  the  point  of  unanimous  con- 
sent by  the  Big  Four  or  Big  Five  before  sanctions  can  be 
invoked  against  any  of  them,  as  proposed  up  to  San  Francisco. 
It  should  first  use  its  influence  in  the  counsels  of  the  United 
Nations  against  such  a  provision,  holding  out  for  simple  ma- 
jority or,  as  was  proposed  earlier,  a  three-quarters  or  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Security  Council.  But,  if  necessary  as  the 
price  of  getting  an  international  organization  started,  it  should 
yield,  and  then  later  return  to  its  original  position.  Once  more, 
unanimity  as  a  requirement  will  nulhfy  the  purposes  of  a 
world  organization.  All  nations  should  be  subject,  without 
preference  or  restriction,  to  international  law,  international 
judgment  by  the  duly  constituted  judicial  authorities,  and 
international  punishment  when  found  guilty.  In  arguing  for 
the  principle  of  equal  obhgation  under  international  law 
America  will  have  the  support  of  the  minor  Powers  and 
therefore  in  time  will  quite  likely  have  its  way.  For  if  there 
is  an  international  order  at  all,  preponderance  of  miUtary 
power  can  be  expected  to  count  for  less  as  time  goes  on, 
especially  as  the  effects  of  the  war  wear  off.  At  any  event, 
it  is  logical  to  expect  that  influence  in  international  counsels 
will  not  continue  to  remain  in  direct  ratio  with  physical 
power.  In  other  words,  majority  opinion  may  come  to  prevail, 
in  which  case  the  imanimity  rule  can  be  repealed.  Certainly 
the  minor  Powers  will  want  to  repeal  it  as  soon  as  they  can. 
It  is  even  more  essential  that  America  waive  whatever 
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Constitutional  restrictions  there  are  against  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can men  and  arms  in  mihtary  sanctions  without  previous 
Congressional  approval.  The  decision  of  the  international 
body  should  be  construed  as  a  treaty  binding  the  country 
to  act  on  the  order  of  that  body  to  send  troops  whenever  and 
wherever  its  duly  authorized  executive  finds  that  interna- 
tional force  must  be  used  to  punish  an  offender  against  inter- 
national law.  American  opinion  wiU  not  be  without  voice. 
There  will  be  an  American  representative  on  the  executive 
organ.  The  deliberations  will  presumably  be  public.  The  event 
which  calls  for  consideration  of  sanctions  will  arrest  the  at- 
tention of  the  world  in  any  case.  Pubhc  opinion  in  aU  countries 
wiU  have  time  to  assert  itself  and  presumably  will  be  reflected 
in  the  dehberations  and  in  the  decision.  If  American  opinion 
is  against  military  sanctions  to  curb  the  aggressor  in  ques- 
tion, it  will  be  expressed  by  the  American  representative.  If 
the  decision  of  the  international  body  is  in  favor  of  sanctions 
nevertheless  and  America  is  thereby  called  upon  to  contribute 
its  quota  of  men  and  materials,  it  will  have  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  majority  and  fulfiU  its  obligation  under  the 
organic  act  of  the  international  system  to  which  it  has  sub- 
scribed. From  this  there  can  be  no  escape.  There  can  be  no 
exception  from  tlie  principle  of  subordination  to  collective 
decision,  once  a  nation  has  entered  the  international  system. 
Otherwise  there  is  no  international  system. 

That  is  the  price  America  must  pay  if  it  joins.  But  the 
price  is  no  greater  in  sum  or  different  in  kind  from  what  it 
is  paying  now,  since  acts  and  decisions  that  draw  it  into  war 
are  taken  without  its  assent  or  knowledge  as  things  are.  In 
effect  it  can  be  in  the  position  now  of  having  to  subordinate 
its  will  to  a  minority,  since  the  decisions  that  determine  war 
under  present  conditions  are  made  by  a  minority  of  countries 
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and  a  minority  within  each  country.  To  bfend  to  the  wishes  of 
a  majority  of  the  nations  would  be  at  least  no  worse  than 
what  is.  And  if  in  return  for  paying  that  price  we  gain  im- 
munity from  war  through  the  prevention  of  war,  the  price 
is  not  exorbitant.  It  is,  indeed,  trifling.  Besides,  America  can- 
not have  its  cake  and  eat  it.  It  cannot  ask  for  the  benefit  of 
collective  action  and  not  take  the  penalties.  It  cannot  expect 
to  lay  injunctions  on  the  conduct  of  others  while  retaining 
full  freedom  of  action  for  itself.  If  other  nations  are  to  be 
asked  to  abjure  the  use  of  the  force  they  possess  to  further 
their  national  interests,  they  can  reasonably  ask  in  return  that 
America  be  prepared  to  commit  itself  and  to  do  so  without 
leaving  itself  a  loophole  through  which  it  may  depart  at  its 
convenience. 

Without  America  there  can  be  no  international  order,  no 
international  peace  system,  no  collective  security,  no  preven- 
tion of  war.  That  is  clear  and  beyond  dispute.  The  alternatives 
therefore  are  not  freedom  of  action  for  America  or  no  freedom 
of  action.  They  are  an  international  order,  with  tlie  price  at- 
tached, or  more  wars.  As  between  the  two  there  can  be  only 
one  sensible  choice.  Now,  the  alternatives  are  undoubtedly 
put  with  oversimplification.  To  put  them  that  way  may  seem 
to  be  begging  the  question,  since  there  can  be  no  guarantee 
that  the  international  order  will  succeed  and  that  wars  wiU 
be  prevented.  But  as  international  organization  cannot  even 
exist  without  America,  so  its  chance  to  succeed  will  be  vitally 
affected  by  the  skill  and  determination  with  which  America 
plays  its  part.  American  pohtical  effectiveness  may  even  be 
the  determining  factor.  Indeed,  that  is  the  condition  attached 
to  any  role  that  America  chooses  for  itseff  for  the  future.  It 
might  even  be  said  that  what  role  it  chooses  is  no  more  im- 
portant than  how  effective  it  will  be  in  the  role,  whether  it 
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can  acquire  the  capacity  to  determine  its  ends  intelligently 
and  learn  how  to  find  and  use  the  means  to  attain  its  ends. 
Everything  else  in  the  future  of  America's  relations  to  the 
world  and  therefore  in  its  future  as  a  nation  is  contingent 
upon  that. 


CHAPTER  EIGHT 


The  Imperative  of  Inielligence 


IGNORANCE  and  ineptitude  in  foreign  relations  are 
luxuries  America  can  no  longer  aflEord,  and  vague,  tin- 
defined  idealism  is  not  enough.  In  its  relations  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  America  can  be  described  as  a  kind  of  mon- 
strosity: fully  developed,  almost  a  giant  in  its  physical  organs, 
and  immature,  retarded  even,  in  its  poHtical  capacities.  The 
contrast  is  reflected  in  the  disparity  between  its  power  and 
its  influence.  The  results  we  have  seen  in  two  world  wars, 
and  they  are,  to  put  it  mildly,  imfortunate.  Continued  in  the 
future,  they  would  be  disastrous.  The  question  is  not  only 
whether  America  can  or  should  remain  aloof  from  tlie  world 
pohtically  but  whether,  entering  the  world,  it  can  move  in 
it  with  knowledge  and  understanding,  can  order  its  pohtical 
life  outside  the  national  borders  as  inteUigently  as  inside  the 
national  borders.  Unless  America  can,  it  matters  httle  which 
way  it  chooses  to  go— international  co-operation,  isolation, 
alliance  with  other  countries  or  exclusive  mihtary  power.  None 
will  be  of  any  avail. 

Twice  in  a  generation  America  has  inspired  the  world  with 
a  kind  of  messianic  vision.  Twice  when  the  world  was  in  the 
depths  it  has  been  sustained  by  the  hope  of  dehverance  by 
America,  deliverance  not  only  from  German  tyranny  but  from 
Europe's  tragic  fate  through  American  disinterestedness  and 
different,  if  not  higher,  moral  code  in  poHtics.  Twice  America 
has  given  men  everywhere  a  kind  of  spiritual  uplift.  And  twice 
America  has  let  them  down  with  a  terrible  thud  into  disiUu- 
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sionment,  if  not  hopelessness.  In  the  First  World  War  the  Wil- 
sonian  message— the  word  can  properly  be  given  some  of  its 
religious  connotation— seemed  to  offer  recompense  for  four 
years  of  terrible  sacrifices.  It  seemed  to  give  the  war  some 
meaning.  Even  for  many  in  the  enemy  countries  there  was  con- 
solation for  defeat  in  the  thought  that  America,  which  was 
above  the  battle  even  if  a  belligerent,  would  institute  a  better 
order  in  the  world,  one  which  would  emancipate  the  world 
from  servitude  to  war.  And  when  Wilson  came  to  Europe  after 
the  Armistice,  he  was  welcomed  with  a  kind  of  religious  ex- 
altation, as  a  prophet  come  to  deliver  Europe  from  evil. 

What  happened  we  know.  The  peace  was  made,  not  by 
Wilson  and  on  Wilsonian  principles,  but  by  the  same  kind 
of  men  and,  in  some  instances,  the  same  individuals  who  had 
directed  European  international  politics  before  the  war,  and 
it  was  made  on  the  good  old  pre-war  principles  of  politics 
that  had  resulted  in  the  war.  There  were  a  few  decorative 
edges  and  verbal  embellishments  to  satisfy  Wilson  and  humor 
people  of  both  continents  who  had  taken  his  words  seriously; 
that  was  aU.  The  Wilsonian  message  had  been  revealed  as 
words  writ  on  water.  When  the  war's  storm  had  settled,  the 
old  political  surface  was  unruffled  and  unchanged.  America 
might  as  well  not  have  come  into  the  war  and  Wilson  never 
have  spoken.  The  discrepancy  between  American  words  and 
American  deeds,  between  promise  and  fulfillment,  was  not 
lost  on  men  anywhere.  The  Americans  had  stated  the  moral 
issue  of  the  war,  and  they  had  come  to  Europe  in  force  that 
tipped  the  scale  to  Alhed  victory;  but  when  it  came  to  trans- 
lating the  moral  issues  into  reahty  after  the  victory,  the  Ameri- 
cans had  been  impotent.  For  Europeans  it  was  impossible  to 
apprehend  the  American  character.  America  was  truly  a 
wonder-worker  in  some  things,  an  imposing  giant  no  doubt; 
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but  apparently  a  helpless,  gawky  giant,  aware  of  its  own 
power  but  not  competent  to  make  use  of  it. 

This  was  the  real  failure  of  America  after  1919,  the  betrayal 
by  America  that  so  much  has  been  written  about  and  that 
has  been  cited  to  explain  so  much  of  the  tragedy  of  the  inter- 
war  period.  America  did  not  fail  the  world  because  it  turned 
its  back  on  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  League  of  Nations, 
nor  can  Europe's  descent  to  a  second  war  be  explained  by 
the  failure  of  America  to  check  it.  There  is  no  convincing 
evidence  that  the  League  would  have  been  more  effective  if 
America  had  been  a  member  or  that  the  innate  European 
conflict,  left  unsettled  by  the  first  war,  would  have  been 
aUayed  if  America  had  been  represented  at  Geneva.  On  the 
contrary,  such  evidence  as  there  is  can  be  more  logically 
interpreted  to  support  the  conclusion  that  with  America  pres- 
ent and  its  support  assured  to  one  side,  the  conflict  would 
have  come  to  a  head  earlier  and  the  Second  World  War 
broken  out  sooner.  To  be  sme,  it  can  be  argued  that  since 
America  was  destined  to  get  into  the  war  anyway,  it  would 
have  been  better  if  it  had  been  in  from  the  beginning  or  even 
before:  it  would  have  been  better  prepared.  Certainly  it  must 
be  conceded  that  nothing  was  gained  by  withdrawing  from 
Europe.  But  this  is  far  from  saying  that  America  betrayed 
the  world  by  refusing  to  stand  by  the  peace  treaty  and  the 
Covenant  and  therefore  war  came.  America's  real  failure,  its 
real  betrayal,  lay  in  the  promise  it  had  held  out  to  the  world 
in  the  war  and  the  lack  of  fulfillment  in  the  peace,  in  the 
discrepancy  between  the  war  aims  as  they  were  stated  when 
the  war  was  in  progress  and  as  they  were  revealed  in  the  peace 
that  was  made.  Its  guilt  lay  in  the  failure  to  prevent  such  a 
peace  being  made.  And  that  was  betrayal,  since  it  had  spon- 
sored the  hopes  and  expectations  of  a  different  kind  of  peace^ 
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The  Second  World  War  was  a  more  humiliating  demonstra- 
tion. America  had  never  stood  higher  in  the  world's  esteem 
than  it  did  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  war.  Perhaps  no  country  has  ever  stood  so  high.  Again 
it  had  become  a  symbol.  Again  an  American  leader— Franklin 
Roosevelt  this  time— had  attained  a  kind  of  moral  ascendancy 
and  spoke  with  a  voice  that  was  the  voice  not  of  his  own 
country  only  but  of  men  everywhere,  making  articulate  their 
hopes,  their  longings  for  a  better  world.  America  stood  as 
something  apart,  outside  the  moil  of  diplomatic  struggle  and 
intrigue  and  therefore  having  disinterested  motives  and  clear- 
er vision.  In  the  blackest  years  after  1939,  even  in  countries 
on  which  the  German  bhght  had  settled,  men  took  corn-age 
from  the  behef  that  eventually  America  would  come,  throw 
off  the  German  yoke,  and  open  a  new  life  for  Europe. 

America  did  come.  First  it  armed  the  enemies  of  Germany 
and  then  it  came  in  its  own  might.  Men,  planes,  and  guns 
poured  into  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia.  Largely  by  virtue  of 
the  power  thrown  into  the  struggle  by  America  the  German 
bhght  began  to  lift.  The  Germans  were  beaten  back  out  of 
Western  Europe.  Simultaneously  certain  signs  began  to  ap- 
pear, signs  reminiscent  of  1919.  In  Italy,  in  Greece,  through- 
out the  Balkans  and  in  Eastern  Europe,  in  aU  the  famihar 
symptoms  of  maneuver  and  manipulation  that  Europeans 
recognize  so  easily,  the  indications  could  be  read:  all  was  to 
be  again  as  it  had  been  before,  there  would  be  nothing  to 
look  forward  to  except  what  had  been.  Among  Europeans 
the  result  was  first  amazement,  then  dismay.  Where  was 
America?  What  of  America?  What  of  its  brave,  fine  words? 
They  were  so  resounding,  so  resolute,  when  America  was  still 
weak  at  arms.  Now  that  America  was  overwhelming  in  its 
might,  striding  hke  a  colossus  over  all  the  continents  and 
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seas,  why  were  they  not  heard?  The  Americans  were  provid- 
ing and  fighting  and  dying;  others  were  making  the  decisions. 
To  all  outward  appearances  America  was  standing  by,  un- 
moved, without  understanding  or  helpless.  Twenty-five  years 
before  it  had  been  first  the  Fourteen  Poi^s  and  the  world 
safe  for  democracy,  and  then  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Was 
it  to  be  so  again— first  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  Four  Free- 
doms and  the  preservation  of  Hberty  for  all  mankind,  and 
then  the  genteel  bartering  of  territories,  the  maneuvers  for 
influence,  the  bulwarking  of  "safe,"  i.e.,  reactionary,  regimes 
everywhere,  and  thus  the  groundwork  for  the  Third  World 
War? 

The  most  naive  or  credulous  or  trustful  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  see  any  connection  or  find  even  resemblance  be- 
tween the  ear  Her  words  of  America  and  the  decisions  that 
were  being  made,  the  facts  that  were  in  process  of  accompHsh- 
ment.  Could  Europeans  be  blamed  if  they  asked— as  every 
report  showed  that  they  were  asking— whether  America  was 
big  words  only?  Fine  words,  heartening  words,  but  empty 
words?  Insincere  the  Americans  plainly  were  not;  fools  or 
children  or  incompetents  they  had  to  be.  There  could  be  no 
other  explanation;  the  giant,  the  miracle-working,  well-inten- 
tioned, warm-hearted  giant  with  the  mind  of  a  child.  As  this 
is  written  in  1945  it  is  too  early  for  conclusions.  For  one  thing, 
there  may  be  a  reversal.  The  parallel  with  1919  may  hold  only 
as  to  prehminaries,  and  in  the  end  it  may  be  otherwise.  But 
in  1945  surely  it  was  just  to  say  that  America  had  sunk  in  the 
world's  esteem,  until  it  was  probably  lower  than  it  ever  had 
been— ironically,  when  in  point  of  power  it  had  reached  its 
height,  to  become  the  strongest  nation  the  world  had  yet 
seen. 

The  depreciation  of  America  is  not  confined  to  Europeans. 
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It  is  to  be  found  also  in  those  parts  of  the  world  that  can  be 
called  international  meeting  places,  such  as  the  Far  East, 
where  there  has  been  experience  of  all  nations  and  oppor- 
tunity to  make  comparisons.  A  GaUup  PoU  of  politically 
minded  men  in  such  parts  of  the  world  would  find  as  follows: 
they  hke  Americans,  they  trust  America  but  they  do  not  re- 
spect America,  whereas  they  do  not  hke  the  British  particu- 
larly, they  definitely  distrust  Great  Britain,  but  they  respect 
Great  Britain.  Their  judgment  is  based  on  the  same  kind  of 
experience  as  the  European's,  though  the  circumstances  have 
been  less  dramatic  tlian  a  world  war.  They  know  that  Amer- 
ica's motives  are  without  the  conventional  self-interest,  that 
in  politics  it  is  moved  by  humanitarian,  even  idealistic  aims, 
and  that  it  covets  nothing  for  itself,  nothing  at  least  that 
threatens  their  safety  or  well-being.  They  hold  America  to 
be  in  a  distinctive  category  among  great  Powers.  Indeed, 
their  faith  in  America  is— or  has  been— sometimes  deeply  mov- 
ing to  an  American.  At  the  same  time  their  confidence  lq 
America  is  diminished,  if  not  altogether  lost.  They  cannot 
reconcile  expectations  from  America  with  reahzation;  they 
cannot  reconcile  America's  words  with  America's  accompfish- 
ment.  The  words  are  lofty  and  impressive;  nothing  comes  of 
them  at  the  test.  They  could  only  wish  that  our  heads  were  as 
good  as  our  hearts,  for  though  our  hearts  are  good,  we  are  no 
match  for  the  worldly-wise  and  wily.  They  look  upon  us  as 
children— nice,  but  childlike.  We  may  be  rich  and  powerful 
and  brave,  we  may  provide  and  fight;  but  others  will  have 
their  way.  In  any  event  they  cannot  take  us  seriously.  There 
is  almost  an  air  of  patronizing  condescension,  generally  con- 
cealed by  lavish  flattery— nice  people,  the  Americans,  pity 
they  aren't  competent  too.  Certainly  they  do  not  feel  they 
can  rely  on  us.  The  weak  in  particular  can  only  stand  with 
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those  who  are  fittest  in  the  struggle  for  national  supremacy. 

The  world  over,  then,  America  now  stands  at  a  discount. 
Except  in  point  of  its  wealth  and  power,  its  resourcefulness 
and  efficiency  in  dealing  with  things,  its  prestige  is  sadly  im- 
paired—compared with  other  great  Powers,  neghgible.  And 
in  this  there  is  something  tragic,  not  only  from  the  point  of 
view  of  American  national  pride.  For  America  could  do  so 
much.  Precisely  because  it  is  so  powerful  in  wealth  and  arms, 
because  it  stands  outside  the  traditional  international  poht- 
ical  struggle,  has  given  fewer  hostages  in  the  past  and  geo- 
graphically is  relatively  safe,  it  could  throw  enough  weight  into 
the  balance  to  make  for  world  equihbrium,  for  stabihty  and 
peace.  Properly  used,  its  authority  could  be  decisive.  On  any 
country  as  powerful  as  America,  as  advanced  by  all  the 
criteria  of  civilization  as  America  is,  there  is  an  imperative 
to  be  intelligent. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that  America  can  no  longer 
afford  to  remain  ignorant.  It  can  no  longer  afford  to  indulge 
in  the  national  weakness  for  the  mellifluous  and  grandilo- 
quent, for  the  enunciation  of  undefined  and  sometimes  un- 
definable  generaHties,  for  loose,  amorphous  ideahsm  in  words. 
It  can  no  longer  remain  naive:  innocence  in  the  young  is 
charming,  grotesque  in  the  mature.  It  can  no  longer  indulge 
in  the  luxury  of  not  taking  a  definite  stand  on  concrete  ques- 
tions in  concrete  situations.  If  it  is  to  be  an  active  participant 
in  the  world,  it  cannot  continue  to  be  a  spectator,  waiting 
until  the  end  is  over  to  give  its  decision.  It  must  know  what 
it  wants  and  learn  how  to  deal  with  men  in  order  to  get  it. 
And  it  must  learn  not  to  take  positions  without  knowing  how 
they  can  be  effectuated  and,  above  all,  without  being  pre- 
pared to  pay  the  price  of  effectuating  them. 

Most  of  aU,  America  must  cease  to  be  ignorant.  Probably 
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this  is  the  difficulty;  probably  all  else  stems  from  that.  America 
does  not  know  what  it  wants  and  it  does  not  know  enough 
about  the  world  outside  its  borders  to  know  what  it  should 
want,  even  in  its  own  interest.  This  states  a  fact,  not  an  accu- 
sation. It  springs,  not  from  any  national  trait,  of  course,  but 
from  all  the  circumstances  of  America's  national  being.  Amer- 
ica had  to  be  inteUigent  in  all  that  concerned  its  internal  wel- 
fare, in  the  ordering  of  its  internal  political  relations,  or  it 
would  not  have  survived.  There  was  no  such  compulsion  in 
external  politics.  Through  most  of  America's  history  it  could 
exist  with  safety  and  satisfaction  without  any  grasp  of  exter- 
nal pohtics.  Indeed,  as  has  been  repeatedly  stated  in  these 
pages,  it  was  a  cardinal  principle  that  the  less  occasion  there 
was  to  gain  knowledge  and  experience  in  foreign  pohtics,  the 
happier  the  life  of  the  nation.  It  should  be  observed,  however^ 
that  the  country  owes  its  successful  estabhshment  and  early 
survival  to  knowledge  of  the  outer  world  rather  than  to  ignor- 
ance of  it.  The  founders  and  first  leaders  of  the  Repubhc 
knew  their  world  well  enough.  Their  poKtical  understanding 
transcended  the  narrow  strip  of  the  continent  they  inhabited, 
and  it  was  out  of  their  political  worldly  wisdom  that  iiiey 
preached  abstention  from  political  association  with  the  outer 
world  and,  therefore,  from  the  kind  of  experience  which 
yields  knowledge  and  wisdom.  And  as  we  have  seen,  their 
preachments  were  subsequently  practiced.  They  could  be 
practiced  without  risk.  The  two  oceans  served  as  barriers.  And 
the  nature  of  European  politics  raised  equally  efiFective  bar- 
riers: Europe  was  too  preoccupied  with  the  internal  conti- 
nental feud  to  make  any  serious  effort  to  reach  across  to  the 
American  continent.  The  country  rested  within  a  kind  of 
national  insulation.  The  issues  of  European  politics,  of  aU 
external  pohtics  in  fact,  touched  it  only  indirectly,  except,  of 
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cx)urse,  as  and  when  they  threatened  to  impinge  on  this  con- 
tinent, a  contingency  for  which  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
proclaimed.  Otherwise  there  was  no  need  to  grasp  the  in- 
wardness of  European  issues.  There  was  no  need  to  arrive  at 
definite  opinions  or  cultivate  the  capacity  to  make  them  pre- 
vail. Hence  the  absence  of  foreign  poHcies  as  other  countries 
have  had  policies.  If  America  has  developed  the  attitude  of 
a  spectator,  that  was  only  natural;  it  reaUy  was  a  spectator. 

That  is  over  now,  however.  America  is  no  longer  a  specta- 
tor. When  twice  in  a  generation  Americans  have  been  fighting 
and  dying  in  Europe  and  once  in  every  other  comer  of  the 
globe,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  they  will  be  doing  so 
again  if  there  is  fighting  in  Europe  and  Asia  again,  then  Amer- 
ica is  not  and  cannot  be  a  spectator.  It  is  a  participant.  The 
question  is  only  whether  it  shall  participate  inteUigently  or 
imintelhgently,  eflFectively  or  ine£Fectively.  Now  ignorance 
is  neither  logically  exphcable  nor  politically  excusable  nor 
physically  safe.  As  a  participant  America  must  take  positions, 
and  if  it  is  to  take  positions  that  it  can  support  it  must  know 
what  is  involved  in  them.  It  must  know  enough  to  know  what 
it  wants— not  only  in  situations  and  issues  that  bear  directly 
on  America,  as  for  example  the  Western  Hemisphere,  but 
everywhere  in  Europe  and  Asia,  wherever  problems  arise 
that  might  produce  war,  for  in  any  war  produced  America 
will  be  engaged.  In  short,  America  must  have  pohcies.  But 
they  must  be  pohcies  worked  out  in  concrete  detail  and  not 
just  statements  of  broad  generahties,  hortatory,  sermonic  and 
evangehstic— or,  at  the  best,  moving  declarations  that  the 
way  to  deal  with  cancer  is  to  cure  it.  No  country  will  ever 
say  America  nay  on  that  proposition.  This  means  that  we 
shall  always  have  unanimous  and  enthusiastic  acceptance  of 
Fourteen  Points  or  Atlantic  Charters  or  Cosmic  Creeds,  all 
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of  which  when  it  comes  to  action  will  be  given  concrete  appli- 
cation in  accordance  with  the  national  or  nationahstic  in- 
terests of  the  various  signatories. 

Let  us  take  for  illustration  the  course  of  events  as  the  Euro- 
pean phase  of  the  Second  World  War  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
when  the  European  peace  settlements  were  beginning  to  take 
form  with  the  Hberation  of  one  country  after  another.  On  all 
tlie  evidence  discernible  then  it  was  clear  that  America  was  an 
onlooker  rather  than  a  participant.  Great  Britain  and  Russia 
were  having  their  way,  either  unilaterally  or  by  agreement 
between  themselves.  It  was  equally  clear  that  what  they  were 
doing  was  repugnant  to  American  public  opinion.  The  result 
was  an  outburst  of  sharp  criticism  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia, 
which  did  in  fact  threaten  to  impair  the  unity  of  the  anti-Axis 
coahtion  at  a  time  when  Germany  was  showing  a  surprising 
capacity  for  recovery  and  prolongation  of  the  war.  This  pro- 
duced in  turn  irritable  recriminations  in  Great  Britain— not 
in  Russia,  however,  which  remained  silent  but  continued  to 
do  exactly  as  it  wished. 

Now,  from  the  most  detached  point  of  view,  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  the  proceedings  in  Europe  were  highly  dubious,  if 
the  assumption  is  vaMd  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  war  was 
to  lay  a  basis  for  a  durable  peace.  In  fact,  they  were  suspect. 
They  had  the  air  and  the  ring  of  the  nineteenth  century.  A 
judicial  observer  from  another  planet  would  almost  certainly 
have  ruled  that  American  opinion  was  in  the  right— again  on 
the  premise  that  the  object  of  the  war  was  to  lay  a  basis  for 
peace.  But  it  must  also  be  said  in  fairness  that  there  was  con- 
siderable justice  in  Great  Britain's  irritation.  For  America 
seemed  to  take  unto  itself  the  magisterial  privileges  of  one 
from  on  high,  weighing  the  acts  of  finite  and  erring  men  here 
below.  It  had  presumably  not  expressed  itself  before.  It  had 
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given  no  clear  indication  of  what  it  had  in  mind  for  the  lib- 
erated coimtries.  If  it  had  a  specific  program  it  had  not  made 
it  known.  Then,  when  the  British  and  Russians,  who  most 
assuredly  had  programs,  proceeded  to  carry  them  out,  Ameri- 
cans, on  seeing  what  they  were,  cried  out  in  high  moral  in- 
dignation. And  even  then  they  did  not  say  what  specifically 
should  be  done  instead,  what  settlements  and  dispositions 
were  deemed  preferable.  They  said  only  that  the  British  and 
Russian  acts  were  reprehensible.  They  may  have  been  right, 
but  to  others  it  came  as  a  shock,  and  naturally  to  others  it 
seemed  also  to  be  self-righteous. 

America's  failure  to  make  its  position  known  in  advance 
was  not  an  oversight.  It  did  not  have  any  position.  It  did  not 
know  what  position  to  take.  It  did  not  know  enough  of  what 
was  involved  in  Greece,  in  Italy,  in  Poland,  in  Rumania  or 
Bulgaria  to  know  what  settlement  it  ought  to  press  for,  either 
in  its  own  interests  or  toward  the  end  of  a  stable  Europe.  The 
British  and  Russians  did  know.  They  knew  what  was  involved, 
they  knew  what  they  wanted  to  bring  about  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  bring  it  about.  Considerable  controversy  arose 
at  the  time  on  the  point  whether  or  not  America  had  been  ap- 
prised in  advance  of  what  the  British  intended  to  do  in  Greece 
and  had  at  least  inferentially  agreed.  The  controversy  was 
irrelevant.  Even  if  the  American  government  had  been  ap- 
prised in  full  detail,  it  would  not  have  been  able  to  make 
ejQFective  opposition.  It  would  not  have  been  able  to  put  for- 
ward an  alternative  program.  It  did  not  know  enough  about 
Greece,  about  the  play  of  forces  and  personahties  in  that 
country,  to  know  what  its  objects  were  in  Greece  and  what 
program  would  be  in  conformity  with  those  objects.  There 
may  have  been  individuals  in  America  who  knew,  men  both 
in  office  and  out,  but  they  were  nowhere  near  the  seats  of 
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authority  and  influence.  In  Italy,  too,  by  the  time  Rome  was 
occupied  American  representatives  on  what  was  theoretically 
an  international  controlling  body  were  in  effect  honorary 
oflBcers  or  assistants  or  administrative  agents.  They  had  httle 
or  no  voice  on  policy.  The  British  exercised  fuU  control  in 
the  sense  that  they  made  important  decisions.  Again,  the 
Americans  knew  too  httle  about  Italy,  understood  too  httle 
about  Italy,  to  know  what  they  wanted  or  ought  to  want.  The 
British  did  know,  and  international  politics  abhors  a  vacuum 
as  much  as  any  other  phase  of  nature.  The  British  filled  the 
vacuum,  giving  it  the  kind  of  contents  that  would  accrue  to 
what  they  beheved  to  be  in  their  own  interests. 

It  is  no  secret  that  in  international  conferences  of  the  kind 
that  have  been  common  since  1941,  what  is  called  in  military 
parlance  the  initiative  is  almost  never  America's.  It  may  be 
too  much  to  say  that  the  Americans  are  negative  participants. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  their  role  is  secondary  or  passive. 
The  proposals  are  seldom  theirs,  except  where  general  prin- 
ciples are  to  be  enunciated.  The  concrete  applications  are  al- 
ways put  forward  by  others.  The  pohtical  tune  is  called  by 
others.  The  Americans  may  not  always  dance— sometimes  they 
do  so  without  recognizing  the  tune— but  they  almost  never 
themselves  call  the  tune.  The  reason  is  simple.  The  Americans 
do  not  know  what  to  propose.  The  British  do.  They  come  ade- 
quately prepared  vdth  facts  and  a  grasp  of  the  meaning  of  the 
facts  and  of  what  would  be  in  their  interests  in  the  circum- 
stances and  what  they  want  done.  The  Americans  have  not  on 
their  part  sufficient  command  of  the  facts  to  make  effective 
objection  to  the  proposals  put  forward  by  others  or  to  put 
forth  alternative  proposals  that  will  stand  critical  scrutiny  by 
thos^  who  know,  Qr,  if  tliey  know  the  facts,  it  is  as  a  student 
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knows  the  facts  he  puts  into  an  examination  paper.  It  is  a  text- 
book or  memorandum  knowledge  of  facts.  The  facts  can  be  re- 
peated with  accuracy,  but  they  are  not  understood.  What 
lies  behind  them  is  not  understood.  It  is  not  because  the  British 
are  sinister  that  they  generally  have  their  way  on  such  occa- 
sions, that  the  decisions  finally  arrived  at  are  those  that  the 
British  had  arrived  at  in  advance  as  desirable  to  themselves. 
It  is  not  the  result  of  any  evil  trait  in  the  British.  It  is 
the  working  of  a  natural  process.  The  Americans  come  as 
amateurs,  the  British  as  professionals.  Those  who  know  may 
not  always  get  their  way,  but  those  who  do  not  know  never  do. 
There  must  be  an  end  of  amateurishness,  of  course.  America 
can  no  longer  rely  on  dilettante  improvisation  or  on  last-min- 
ute "briefing"  of  relevant  facts  when  Important  crises  arise 
in  one  part  of  the  world  or  another.  It  has  "interests"  every- 
"where,  since,  to  repeat,  it  may  have  to  go  to  war  anywhere. 
It  must  know  thoroughly  Bulgaria  or  Macedonia  or  Latvia  or 
Iran  or  Libya  or  Togoland  or  Thailand,  whether  it  has  trade 
and  investments  in  any  of  them  or  not,  know  all  of  them  as 
an  engineer  knows  mathematics  and  the  tensile  strength  of 
metals,  as  a  doctor  knows  anatomy  or  a  lawyer  the  statutes— 
or  as  the  Germans  and  British  and  Russians  know  diose  coun- 
tries. There  must  be  men  in  the  government  service,  in  private 
business,  in  the  academic  world,  and  in  journalism  who  know 
certain  regions  as  a  professional  man  knows  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  his  profession.  And  they  must  be  men  in  positions  of 
authority,  not  underlings  who  cannot  carry  weight  in  their 
own  right.  They  must  have,  first,  information,  book  knowl- 
edge, what  is  called  scholarship,  a  word  frightening  to  Ameri- 
cans generally.  With  all  America's  unsurpassed  expenditure 
for  education,  despite  the  magnitude  of  the  educational  or- 
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ganization,  there  is  nevertheless  astonishingly  httle  respect 
for  knowledge.  There  is  a  general,  though  unexpressed,  behef 
that  knowledge  has  httle  to  do  with  being  successful,  that  it 
can  be  bought  or  hired  on  demand,  and  that  knowledge  thus 
obtained  to  order  serves  as  well  as  knowledge  possessed  by 
oneself,  reflected  upon,  slowly  absorbed  and  assimilated.  Some 
men  know  and  others  can  do,  and  those  who  know  are  useful 
as  lieutenants  to  the  doers,  who  need  not  themselves  know. 
The  fallacy  can  be  seen  in  any  international  conference.  The 
American  quickly  exhausts  the  contents  of  his  briefing  memo- 
randa and  then  is  all  but  helpless.  He  must  call  on  his  "ex- 
perts." Either  he  fortifies  himself  quickly  with  secondhand 
information,  which  he  cannot  use  with  mastery  in  discussion, 
or  he  must  leave  further  discussion  to  the  experts,  who,  being 
subordinate  in  rank,  speak  with  less  authority  and  less  per- 
suasiveness. Often  the  representatives  of  other  nations  win  by 
default. 

In  addition  to  command  of  information  there  must  be  the 
kind  of  knowledge  that  comes  from  long  absorption  in  a  sub- 
ject, from  direct  and  intimate  experience  in  the  environment 
in  which  tlie  subject  arises.  More  Americans  must  make  a 
career  of  certain  countries  and  regions.  There  are  Americans 
now  who  have  lived  long  in  certain  countries,  but  the  coun- 
tries themselves  are  incidental  to  their  main  interest  and  oc- 
cupation, whether  they  are  selling  oil  or  automobiles  or  elec- 
trical plants  or  serving  in  embassies  and  legations  or  reporting 
news  to  newspapers  at  home.  They  remain  external  to  the 
country  they  are  in,  no  matter  how  long  they  hve  there.  The 
British  may  hve  external  to  the  country,  too,  in  the  sense  that 
they  follow  the  same  habits  they  followed  in  London  or  York- 
shire or  Lancashire.  But  there  are  always  Britons  who  have 
made  it  their  business  to  learn  all  that  can  be  learned  of  the 
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fundamentals  of  the  country  and  can  therefore  deal  with  it 
skillfully. 

If  Americans  are  conspicuously  naive  in  their  dealings  with 
the  outer  world,  as  indeed  they  are,  sometimes  ludicrously 
so,  that  is  not  because  of  any  national  trait.  It  is  not  because 
they  are  "young,"  since  they  are  of  European  stocks  and 
therefore  as  "old". as  any  of  the  European  peoples.  Nor  is  it 
because  of  the  short  history  of  the  country.  It  is  mainly  because 
Americans  know  too  httle  of  the  outer  world,  have  not  tried 
to  learn  and  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  learn.  They  have 
not  had  enough  experience  outside  their  own  land  to  leave 
more  than  a  veneer  on  consciousness.  At  home  the  American 
has  proved  that  he  can  master  all  the  elements  of  his  environ- 
ment essential  to  functioning  successfully.  At  home  the  Ameri- 
can industrialist,  engineer,  or  businessman  is  not  naive.  In 
the  things  that  are  vital  to  himself,  that  he  has  had  both  occa- 
sion and  need  to  grasp,  he  is  not  adolescent  or  credulous  or 
vague  or  given  to  loose  generalities.  In  their  own  environment, 
in  which  Americans  have  knowledge  and  enough  experience 
to  transmute  knowledge  into  understanding,  they  are  as  ma- 
ture and  effectual  as  any  people  in  the  world.  The  prodigious 
development  of  American  material  society  is  not  an  accident 
or  a  miraculous  grant  of  Providence. 

Given  perception  of  the  same  need  in  the  outer  world  and 
therefore  the  same  effort  to  acquire  knowledge  and  experience, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  Americans  cannot  be  as  effectual 
abroad  as  at  home.  But  the  perception  must  be  present  and 
the  effort  made.  Opportunity  for  experience  will  come  in  the 
natural  course.  And  with  knowledge  and  experience  Vidll  come 
maturity.  Americans  are  not  a  different  breed.  They  can  grow 
and  will  grow.  They  will  cease  to  be  naive.  And  then  America 
can  take  its  place  in  the  world  with  some  prospect  of  effective* 
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Hess,  but  only  then.  The  prime  cause  for  our  failure  thus  far 
is  ignorance  and  the  first  prerequisite  is  the  passing  of  igno- 
rance. America  must  learn  about  the  world. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  imperative  to  be  specific.  Expres- 
sions in  lofty  generaHties  are  immensely  satisfying.  They  can- 
not be  refuted  and  they  do  oneself  great  credit.  Also  they 
carry  little  risk,  since  they  are  always  open  to  subsequent 
reinterpretation  so  as  to  escape  embarrassing  consequences. 
There  can  be,  for  example,  as  jnany  constructions  of  the  At- 
lantic Charter  as  there  are  countries,  each  construction  by 
coincidence  being  such  as  to  cause  the  least  disadvantage  to 
the  country  making  it.  Therefore  every  nation  could  endorse 
it  without  hesitation.  It  would  have  made  for  much  less  har- 
mony, however,  if  there  had  been  in  the  Atlantic  Charter  a 
precise  declaration  on  the  future  of  Poland,  or  on  the  future 
of  the  Baltic  republics  or  Greece  or  Yugoslavia  or  the  ItaHan 
colonies  or  French  Indo-China  or  Hongkong.  It  may  even  be 
doubted  that  all  countries  would  have  willingly  signed  the 
Atlantic  Charter  in  that  case.  But  in  that  case,  too,  the  Atlantic 
Charter  would  have  made  a  much  greater  contribution  toward 
a  stable  peace  than  it  has.  The  kind  of  deathbed  repentance 
that  is  expressed  in  a  general  promise  to  reform  comes  easily 
and  does  not  amount  to  much,  even  if  the  patient  recovers.  But 
the  public  acceptance  of  a  contractual  obligation  to  perform 
certain  specific  acts  in  the  event  of  recovery  makes  later  eva- 
sion far  more  diflBcult.  Furthermore,  such  obligations  are  more 
likely  to  be  accepted  in  time  of  danger  than  after  the  danger 
has  passed.  To  illustrate,  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  would  have  agreed  to  a  kind  of  peace 
settlement  in  1940  and  1941,  respectively,  that  they  would  be 
unwilling  to  accept  in  1945.  They  would  have  been  content 
in  the  earlier  years  with  much  less  nationalistic  advantage. 
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And  there  would  have  been  in  consequence  much  less  sus- 
picion, friction,  disillusionment,  and  mutual  resentment  in 
1945.  > 

In  part,  what  has  just  been  said  is  a  variation  on  the  theme 
of  ignorance.  One  reason  why  America  seldom  translates  its 
generahties  into  the  concrete  is  that  it  does  not  know  what 
concrete  translation  to  give  them.  It  is  possible  to  be  abstract 
when  ignorant,  but  hardly  possible  to  be  concrete  if  ignorant. 
Or,  at  least  ignorance  is  so  easily  exposed  in  the  concrete  that 
the  statement  cannot  be  taken  seriously.  Also,  in  ignorance 
one  can  be  pleasantly  obhvious  to  the  difficulties  of  carrying 
out  generahties,  especially  if  they  are  idealistic.  This  is  not 
the  whole  explanation,  however.  The  American  weakness  for 
lofty  generahties  is  indulged  in  also  because  it  is  highly  satis- 
fying. It  lays  bahn  to  the  national  ego  and  makes  for  an  agree- 
able inner  glow.  America,  watching  itself  go  by  at  such  mo- 
ments, can  be  pleasantly  satisfied  with  itself,  especially  if 
others  are  looking  on  too.  And  thus  American  thinking  has 
been  blurred  in  world  pohtics  and  America's  relations  to  the 
world.  Americans  have  a  way  of  absolving  themselves  from 
disagreeable  obhgations  and  responsibihties  because  of  their 
inner  conviction  of  moral  superiority.  America's  motives  are 
humanitarian  and  ideahstic:  what  more  is  necessary?  And 
difficult  problems  are  oversimphfied  and  resolved  in  eupho- 
nious phrases,  while  to  others  is  left  the  iuvidious  task  of  mak- 
ing and  carrying  out  unpleasant  decisions  that  cannot  be 
avoided. 

It  is  precisely  because  America  has  enjoyed  a  reputation 
for  higher  moral  conduct  among  men  of  other  nationahties 
and  because  the  reputation  has  some  foundation  in  historical 
fact  as  well  as  verbal  expression  that  the  practice  of  pro- 
nouncements in  lofty  abstractions  must  be  curbed.  For  one 
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thing,  especially  among  weaker  countries  which,  seek  protec- 
tion, it  leads  to  expectations  that  America  cannot  fulfill  and 
probably  has  no  intention  of  fulfilling.  For  another,  because 
America  arouses  expectations  and  then  does  not  fulfill  them, 
it  incurs  resentment,  sometimes  greater  resentment  than  other 
countries  whose  practices  as  well  as  declarations  are  on  a 
lower  moral  plane.  This  does  not  apply  to  governmental  decla- 
rations alone. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  harm  that  has  been 
done  by  the  weakness  of  traveling  Americans  for  spreading 
tliemselves  in  pubhc  speech  anywhere  in  the  world,  many  of 
them  men  in  official  position  or  of  some  public  note.  It  is 
tempting,  for  example,  to  teU  a  Chinese  audience,  in,  say, 
1935,  in  Shanghai  or  Peiping  or  Canton,  that  China  need  not 
worry,  for  America  will  see  that  justice  is  done,  meaning  of 
course  that  it  will  prevent  Japanese  aggression.  The  Chinese 
like  it;  they  show  gratitude  and  admiration  for  the  speaker, 
and  the  speaker  himself  basks  in  both.  And  his  importance  has 
been  enhanced  in  his  own  eyes  as  well  as  the  eyes  of  the 
Chinese.  The  Chinese  cannot  know,  as  he  in  his  heart  knows, 
that  his  words  are  only  a  kind  of  after-dinner  flourish,  a  kiiid 
of  national  oratorical  license,  and  that  we  ourselves  discount 
our  public  speech  before  the  echoes  die.  They  take  the  words 
at  their  valuation  in  exact  definition  and  assume  that  it  is  the 
sentiment  of  America  that  is  being  expressed  and  not  just  one 
American  enjoying  an  expansive  movement.  If  the  same  thing 
happens  often  enough  as  more  Americans  come  and  go,  the 
Chinese  arrive  at  a  definite  behef  in  America's  intention  to 
act.  Then  when  the  test  comes  and  there  is  no  action,  when 
there  is  nothing  but  the  memory  of  words,  words  long  for- 
gotten by  those  who  uttered  them,  there  is  disappointment,  a 
sense  of  betrayal,  and  resentment.  Thus  can  be  explained 
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much  of  the  ill-feeling  against  America  in  China  after  1937 
and  still  more  after  1941.  From  numerous  pronouncements, 
some  official  and  some  private  and  individual,  the  Chinese 
had  been  justifiably  led  to  beheve  that  America  would  take 
measures  to  protect  them  if  and  when  Japan  struck.  Then 
when  Japan  invaded  China  and  America  did  nothing,  while 
stiU  making  pronouncements  of  codes  of  international  ethics, 
and  still  later,  when  Japan  attacked  Pearl  Harbor  and  America 
still  did  nothing  in  the  Far  East  but  concentrated  its  energies 
on  Europe  and  Africa,  there  developed  in  China  almost  a 
hostility  to  America.  The  feehng  was  understandable. 

Of  pronouncements  in  generalities  there  must  be  an  end, 
too,  however  unexceptionable  in  content  and  admirable  their 
spirit  and  purpose.  To  declarations  of  principle  there  can  be 
httle  objection  and  to  ideahsm  as  a  program  even  less.  But 
there  must  be  no  declarations  of  principles  unless  we  know 
exactly  what  they  mean  and  state  their  meaning  in  concrete 
application  to  every  situation  concerned.  Indeed,  it  might  be 
better  to  state  only  the  concrete  appHcations  and  let  the  prin- 
ciples emerge  from  the  appfications.  Or,  having  first  obtained 
the  assent  of  other  Powers  to  concrete  applications,  we  can 
then  call  attention  to  their  lofty  character.  Further,  there  must 
be  no  declarations  unless  we  are  reasonably  certain  that  they 
can  be  carried  out  and,  still  more  important,  that  we  know  the 
price  of  carrying  them  out  and  are  willing  to  pay  it.  If  the 
principles  do  not  mean  enough  to  us  to  warrant  the  risk  in- 
volved in  supporting  them,  they  should  be  left  unstated.  Then 
there  would  be  a  better  prospect  of  gaining  assent  to  what  we 
propose  and  of  translating  verbal  proposals  into  acts.  For  it 
wiU  be  assumed  that  we  know  the  meaning  of  what  we  say 
and  that  we  really  intend  to  do  as  we  say.  As  it  is  now,  we  win 
assent  all  too  easily,  since  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  we  are 
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only  making  our  accustomed  verbal  sweeps  in  air,  that  we 
either  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  what  we  say  or  do  not 
intend  to  back  it  up  in  deed. 

There  is  a  long  American  tradition  of  making  threats  that 
the  coimtry  only  doubtfully  had  the  capacity  to  execute  and 
certainly  would  not  be  willing  to  execute  if  it  perceived  the 
risks  involved.  There  has  been  almost  a  habit  of  stating  ends 
when  we  had  not  the  physical  means  of  attaining  them  and 
had  no  intention  of  acquiring  the  physical  means  of  attaining 
them— that  is  to  say,  the  requisite  mihtary  power.  In  the  past 
this  has  not  had  serious  consequences,  since  America  counted 
for  too  little  in  the  world  political  scheme.  It  is  just  as  well, 
for  example,  that  when  Grover  Cleveland  gave  Great  Britain 
a  virtual  ultimatum  in  1895  to  submit  its  boimdary  dispute 
with  Venezuela  to  American  arbitration,  the  British  were  both 
patient  and  wise  and  submitted.  Otherwise  there  might  have 
been  another  burning  of  Washington.  But  the  British  were 
tolerant,  and  besides,  France,  Russia,  and  Germany  were 
being  fractious.  Probably  Great  Britain's  submission  was  less 
a  measiure  of  its  tolerance  tlian  of  its  estimation  of  American 
political  and  mihtary  power.  Had  America  been  of  real  mih- 
tary significance,  had  it  been  strong  enough  to  be  a  real  or 
potential  threat  to  Great  Britain  and  to  the  Eiuropean  equi- 
librium. Great  Britain  might  not  have  receded  so  easily.  The 
British  could  afford  to  shrug  the  whole  episode  off  in  a  way 
that  they  would  not  have  done  if  France  or  Russia  or  Germany 
had  been  in  question. 

So,  too,  a  httle  later  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  his  picturesque, 
gusty,  and  somewhat  adolescent  way,  used  to  threaten  one 
half  the  world  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  and  the 
other  half  on  Tuesday,  Thmrsday,  and  Saturday.  The  world 
pretended  to  Hsten  gravely  but  went  right  on  doing  what  it 
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had  planned  to  do.  The  only  result  was  that  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
his  coterie  of  admirers,  and  the  American  people  generally 
derived  a  warm  thrill  out  of  the  idea  that  the  good  old  U.S.A. 
could  teU  the  whole  planet  where  to  get  o£F,  even  if  the  planet 
did  not.  In  actuahty  only  the  smallest  of  the  Latin  American 
republics  were  affected.  Otherwise  it  did  not  matter.  America 
was  not  a  great  Power.  Its  pretensions  did  no  harm.  Some- 
times Europe  might  be  amused  and  sometimes  irritated;  that 
was  all.  Today  what  America  says  does  matter.  Most  cer- 
tainly it  is  a  great  Power,  perhaps  the  greatest  Power.  Cer- 
tainly the  scale  is  tipped  in  the  direction  that  it  places  itself. 
Its  words  should  count.  The  world  must  be  certain  that  they 
are  made  on  dehberation,  are  meant  in  accordance  with  their 
usual  definition,  and  will  be  supported  by  action.  Thus  other 
Powers  will  have  a  basis  for  deciding  whether  to  give  heed 
or  not,  or,  if  not,  what  they  shall  propose  instead.  They  will 
know  where  they  stand.  At  present  there  is  only  confusion, 
misunderstanding,  and,  usually  in  the  end,  cahn  flouting  of 
America.  No  American  can  delude  himself  into  believing  that 
his  country's  influence  is  commensurate  with  its  power. 

America  must  demand  no  more  than  it  is  willing  to  use 
every  resource  at  its  command  to  obtain.  And  then  it  must 
use  every  resource  at  its  command.  This  does  not  mean  mih- 
tarism  or  bullying  by  the  threat  of  war.  America's  potential 
power  is  accurately  measured  by  other  countries.  Though 
latent,  it  can  command  respect,  provided,  once  more,  that 
there  is  general  recognition  that  it  will  be  used  if  necessary. 
In  that  case  clear,  precise  notification  of  America's  position 
and  evidence  of  willingness  to  support  it  will  bring  definite 
compliance  or  definite  refusal.  More  likely,  considering  Amer- 
ica's relative  strength,  it  wfll  bring  comphance.  There  is  one 
more  condition,  however.  America  must  act  in  time;  that  is. 
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before  the  issue  has  been  foreclosed  by  the  action  of  other 
countries.  By  1944  it  was  too  late  for  America  to  make  known 
its  attitude  on  Italy,  Greece,  Poland.  For  one  thing,  certain 
forces  had  already  been  set  in  motion  in  those  countries  by 
either  Great  Britain  or  Russia,  and  they  could  only  doubt- 
fully have  been  arrested,  even  if  there  had  been  desire  to 
arrest  them.  In  pohtics,  especially  in  disturbed  times,  mo- 
mentum becomes  irresistible.  And  possession,  which  is  nine 
points  of  the  law,  is  ten  points  of  power.  In  politics,  to  prevent 
is  incomparably  easier  than  to  reverse  or  eradicate. 

Furthermore,  by  1944  America  no  longer  had  a  lever  with 
which  to  move  anything.  It  could  no  longer  exact  concessions 
in  exchange  for  anything,  for  it  had  aheady  given  everything 
that  was  wanted  and  needed  of  it.  In  1940, 1941,  and  1942  it 
did  have  something  for  which  it  could  ask  compensation— the 
direction,  extent,  and  kind  of  its  contribution  to  the  war,  em- 
phasis on  this  area  or  that,  aid  to  this  Power  or  that  in  smaller 
or  lesser  quantity.  To  say,  as  has  been  said,  that  America  was 
no  longer  a  free  agent  by"1942,  that  it  no  longer  could  bargain, 
since  it  could  not  do  anything  to  increase  the  chance  of  Ger- 
man-Japanese victory,  is  to  state  a  half-truth.  No  doubt  Amer- 
ica had  a  vital— literally  a  vital— stake  in  the  defeat  of  Germany 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  But  so  did  Great  Britain  and 
Russia.  In  fact,  they  had  a  much  larger  stake,  since  their  dan- 
ger was  greater.  The  same  situation  will  arise  immediately 
after  the  war.  It  will  be  said  that  America  has  a  vital  stake 
in  the  economic  recovery  of  Europe  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  and  therefore  no  economic  help  should  be  withheld 
from  any  of  the  United  Nations,  especially  from  the  two  most 
powerful— Great  Britain  and  Russia.  But  again,  so  will  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  have  a  vital  stake  in  economic  recovery  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  In  fact,  their  stake  wiU  be  larger, 
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since  America  will  emerge  from  die  war  far  less  impoverished 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  From  recalcitrance  the 
other  great  Powers  will  stand  to  lose  far  more  than  America, 
and  therefore  they  are  less  likely  to  be  recalcitrant,  if  America 
makes  it  clear  that  recalcitrance  will  be  under  penalties. 

The  most  powerful  pressure  America  will  be  able  to  use  in 
the  immediate  post-war  period  will  be  the  granting  or  with- 
holding of  economic  assistance,  and  it  should  be  used.  If  ap- 
plied with  skill  and  firmness,  it  can  be  decisive.  In  any  case 
this  must  be  recognized:  it  is  futile  to  resort  to  moral  suasion, 
appeals  to  the  world's  better  natore,  arguments  addressed 
to  world  opinion  as  verbal  arrows  of  persuasion  shot  vaguely 
into  the  circumambient  air,  as  has  been  our  wont.  We  can 
make  our  weight  count  only  by  applying  it.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  bullying,  nor  is  it,  or  should  it  be,  confined 
to  national  self-interest.  Pressure  can  be  applied  also  to  a  dis- 
interested purpose,  such  as  enforcing  abstention  from  spoils 
of  the  kind  that  make  another  war.  The  test  is  not  so  much 
what  the  methods  are  as  the  end  sought.  Economic  pressure, 
even  threat  of  retaliation,  to  the  end  of  bringing  about  a  Euro- 
pean settlement  leaving  a  minimum  of  frictions  and  festering 
points,  can  be  justified  even  by  the  most  rarefied  moral  criteria. 
Whether  in  a  system  of  coinpetitive  national  power  or  in  an 
international  system  founded  on  law,  America  can  use  its 
power  to  safeguard  the  peace— from  which  it  profits  no  less 
than  other  nations  and  no  more— as  well  as  to  advance  its  own 
national  interest.  But  whichever  role  it  chooses  for  itself,  suc- 
cess will  be  conditional  on  recognition  of  its  own  power,  un- 
derstanding of  the  world  in  which  it  must  use  it,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  skill  in  using  it.  Intelligent,  it  can  bring  about  a 
world  order  and  make  itself  impregnable,  whichever  it 
chooses;  unintelligent,  it  will  do  neither  and  have  none  of  the 
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advantages  of  the  one  or  the  other.  It  will  not  contribute  t( 
a  stable  peace  in  a  civilized  international  society  and  it  wil 
not  save  itself  from  periodic  entrapment  in  wars,  each  more 
devastating  and  debilitating  than  the  one  before. 

To  repeat,  there  is  on  America  an  imperative  to  be  politi 
cally  intelligent.  Perhaps  all  that  has  just  been  said  can  b( 
summed  up  in  a  few  words.  America  is  now  big.  It  must  grov 
up  in  all  ways.  It  must  be  adult. 


CHAPTER  NINE 


A.vnerica  the  New  Holy  AJliance? 


THUS  far  we  have  discussed  only  the  pohtical  aspect  of 
the  post-war  world  and  America's  relation  to  it.  This  is 
not  enough,  of  course.  It  may  even  be  only  the  lesser  part. 
"Whether  there  is  any  basis  for  a  world  order,  for  peace  as  the 
normal  state  between  nations,  is  not  just  a  matter  of  having 
an  international  organization  or  regional  organization  or  no 
organization  at  all.  It  is  not  just  a  matter  of  pohtical  arrange- 
ments. And  America's  relation  to  the  post-war  world  is  not 
just  a  matter  of  joining  an  international  organization  or  not, 
forming  alhances  or  not,  remaining  in  isolation  or  not.  It  is 
not  just  a  matter  of  what  our  political  relation  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  shall  be.  The  problem  of  peace  is  economic  as  much 
as  political,  perhaps  more.  There  can  be  devised  and  uni- 
versally accepted  a  truly  perfect  international  system,  and 
the  world  can  still  erupt,  first  in  civil  wars  and  then  in  inter- 
national wars,  unless  there  is  economic  stabihty,  unless  the 
problem  of  economic  security,  for  nations  as  well  as  individu- 
als, is  faced  and  settled.  And  America  can  incorporate  itself 
unreservedly  in  such  an  organization  and  still  be  "isolated" 
tinless  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  world  economically, 
not  only  in  its  dealings  with  the  rest  of  the  world  but  in  the 
spirit  of  its  own  economic  organization. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Second  World  War  have  been  so 
melodramatic,  so  overwhelming,  as  to  stun  memory.  The 
meteoric  rise  of  the  Nazis  and,  more  especially,  their  sadistic 
barbarities  have  made  us  forget  the  development  of  events 
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between  the  two  wars.  We  have  forgotten  that  Europe  was  in 
an  unhealthy  state  before  1939,  even  before  the  advent  of 
the  Nazis  in  1933.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Nazis,  while  com- 
plicating the  disorder,  were  also  a  symptom  of  it.  Indeed,  a 
good  argument  can  be  made  for  the  proposition  that  had  tliere 
not  been  several  hundred  thousand  young  men  in  Germany 
chronically  unemployed-  and  without  hope  of  employment. 
Hitler  would  still  have  been  a  crank  ranting  in  some  Bavarian 
beer  hall,  one  of  the  many  who  infest  any  country  in  troubled 
times. 

The  times  made  fascism  everywhere  in  Europe.  Fascism 
was  economic  as  well  as  political,  certainly  more  economic 
than  ideological.  The  varying  degrees  of  autarchy  which  one 
country  after  another  adopted  for  itself  were  less  a  reflection 
of  a  philosophy  than  a  condition  of  survival.  There  was  little 
real  choice.  Tariff  barriers  had  to  be  thrown  up  in  defense, 
foreign  trade  had  to  be  controlled  and  restricted,  currency 
had  to  be  "managed":  that  is,  used  as  a  weapon  in  foreign 
trade.  The  alternative  was  disaster:  more  unemployment, 
more  expenditure  for  doles,  decreasing  government  revenues, 
larger  treasury  deficits,  accelerating  inflation,  and  steady  de- 
cline to  the  kind  of  collapse  of  the  currency  and  complete 
paralysis  that  struck  Germany  in  1923.  It  is  superficial  to 
blame  economic  nationalism  for  the  general  world  stagnation 
before  1939.  Economic  nationalism  was  effect  as  much  as 
cause. 

As  for  tlie  mass  of  the  people,  they  were  predisposed  in 
favor  of  anything  different  from  what  existed.  In  something 
else,  anything  else,  there  might  be  some  hope;  in  what  existed 
they  could  see  no  hope  at  all.  To  the  clasS-conscious  and  or^ 
ganized  workers  of  the  Continent  the  promise  of  the  Russian 
revolution  exercised  a  growing  appeal,  and  as  that  appeal 
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grew  with  the  worsening  of  conditions,  in  equal  measure 
fascism  gained  the  support  not  only  of  the  richer  owning  class 
but  of  the  middle  classes.  To  the  upper  middle  class  in  par- 

[  ticular,  to  a  large  proportion  of  which  fascism  may  have  been 
repugnant,  the  prospect  of  being  proletarianized  and,  still 
more,  of  being  dominated  by  the  proletariat,  was  even  more 
repugnant.  For  them,  too,  the  only  certainty  was  that  what 
existed  was  unendurable,  and  that  it  were  better  to  fly  to  ills 
they  knew  not  of  than  to  contiQue  to  try  to  bear  the  ills  they 
had  and  found  unbearable.  Nothing  could  be  worse  than  what 
was,  and  as  between  communism  and  fascism,  though  both 
might  be  offensive,  fascism  was  less  offensive.  And  as  the  test 
became  increasingly  inescapable  they  chose  fascism  as  the 
lesser  of  two  evils.  In  one  degree  or  another,  "rather  Hitler 
than  Blum"  became  the  rule  of  thought  and  action  for  the 
middle  classes  throughout  Europe. 

The  peace  established  in  1919  proved  untenable  not  only 
because  of  the  political  provisions  of  the  treaties  then  drawn 
up,  but  because  iio  account  was  taken  of  Europe's  most  im- 
portant problem,  which  was  that  of  assuring  security  of  liveU- 

i  hood  for  its  people.  No  provision  was  made  for  the  economic 
ravages  of  war,  for  the  economic  dislocations  produced  by  the 
setting  up  of  new  states  or— most  important,  probably— for  the 
difficult:ies  inherent  in  an  economic  system  of  mass  production 
under  great  concentrations  of  capital,  the  difficulties  inherent 
in  modern  capitalism.  Nor  were  the  economic  causes  of  war 
dealt  with  or  even  taken  cognizance  of:  national  rivalries  for 
markets,  for  raw  materials,  and  for  territories  that  yield  both. 
The  Versailles  treaty  system  dealt  only  with  the  things  in 
modem  Europe  that  mattered  least  and  dealt  with  them  badly. 
What  mattered  most  was  ignored,  and  the  decline  of  Europe, 
of  the  whole  Western  world,  began.  The  incipient  struggle  be- 
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tween  Red  and  White,  in  which  the  opening  campaign  was  to 
go  to  the  Fascists,  was  one  result.  The  Second  World  War  was 
another. 

Can  anyone  seriously  believe  that  there  will  be  any  different 
result  after  tlie  present  war  if  again  we  fail  to  grapple  with  the 
fundamental  economic  problem  in  modem  society?  Is  it  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  after  what  the  European  peoples  have 
suffered  in  the  terrible  years  since  1939  they  will  supinely 
return  to  the  creeping  paralysis  that  bound  them  in  the  ye^s 
before  then— to  unemployment,  meager  doles,  hopelessness 
and  the  ever-present  sense  of  being  trapped,  with  doom  visibly 
and  inexorably  creeping  down  on  them?  It  is  not  necessary  to 
speculate.  Enough  is  known  of  the  popular  feeling  in  the  hb- 
erated  countries  to  know  that  the  mood  of  the  people  is  not 
submissive  and  that  they  will  ask  more  of  the  future  than  has 
been  their  portion  in  the  past.  Naturally,  the  spectacular  suc- 
cess of  Russian  arms  and  the  proportional  enhancement  of 
Russian  prestige  will  not  serve  to  soften  the  economic  issue. 
And  the  fact  that  most  of  the  regimes  in  Europe  overthrown 
in  the  course  of  the  war  ranged  from  simple  obscurantism 
through  reaction  to  a  callous  feudalism  will  make  the  contrast 
with  Russia  more  glaring  as  well  as  the  example  of  the  Russian 
revolution  more  alluring,  which  will  still  further  aggravate  the 
issue.  Whether  it  follows  in  pure  logic  or  not,  Russia's  military 
success  will  seem  to  have  proved  that  a  social  revolution  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  people's  lot  better  can  make  a 
country  even  stronger  than  it  was  before,  certainly  tibat  it  can 
hold  the  loyalty  of  a  people  in  a  struggle  against  apparently 
hopeless  odds.  Furthermore,  if  Europe  could  not  sustain  itself 
after  the  first  war,  when  there  was  relatively  little  destruction 
and  the  costs  of  the  war  could  be  met  out  of  the  accumulated 
reserves  of  a  century  of  fabulous  production  of  wealth,  can  it 
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be  expected  to  stand  after  a  war  which  it  entered  impover- 
ished and  which  has  left  most  of  tlie  Continent  in  ruins— if, 
that  is,  it  attempts  to  resume  on  the  same  basis  as  before? 
Nowhere  is  there  any  behef  that  it  can,  nowhere  is  there  any 
expectation  or  behef  that  we  can  or  should  try  to  return  to 
the  economic  and  social  status  quo  ante  1939— nowhere  ex- 
cept in  America.  And  this  last  qualification  is  one  of  the  danger 
points  in  the  post-war  world,  perhaps  the  crux  of  America's 
relation  to  the  post-war  world. 

Europe— and  Asia  as  well— will  not  return  to  the  pre-1939 
world,  to  what  we  here  call  free  enterprise.  America  doubt- 
less will,  or  wiU  at  least  try  to.  That  itself  need  not  raise  in- 
superable barriers,  though  in  modem  society  a  world  divided 
against  itself  economically  is  no  more  Hkely  to  stand  on  a  very 
solid  foundation  than  a  world  politically  divided  against  itself. 
Economically  America  is  even  more  necessary  to  the  world, 
more  nearly  inseparable  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  than  po- 
litically. But  the  divergence  itself  need  not  be  fatal.  What  is 
crucial  and  can  be  dangerous  is  whether  and  how  America 
will  use  its  economic  power  to  determine  or  influence  the  kind 
of  economic  organization  Europe  desires  to  choose  for  itself. 
That  Europe  is  resolved  on  or  resigned  to— depending  on  the 
point  of  view  of  the  class  concerned— at  least  a  certain  measure 
of  state  intervention  and  control  in  hitherto  private  economic 
processes  is  self-evident.  What  matters  is  whether  America 
will  use  its  power  to  veto  that  and  to  impose  on  Europe  the 
only  kind  of  economic  organization  it  deems  normal  and  re- 
spectable—what is  called  free  enterprise. 

America  can  do  so,  of  course.  It  has  the  power.  It  will  be  the 
only  reservoir  of  surplus  capital  after  the  war.  By  giving  or 
refusing  credits  it  can  ex;ercise  pressure  on  every  country  and 
beat  all  or  nearly  all  other  countries  into  conformity.  At  least, 
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if  it  will  not  be  able  to  decree  what  shall  be  done,  it  will  be 
able  to  decree  what  shall  not  be  done.  We  can  issue  injunc- 
tions and,  as  far  as  most  countries  are  concerned,  enforce  them. 
We  can  refuse  reconstruction  loans  to  countries  that  nation- 
alize banks  or  key  industries,  giving  as  our  reason  that  they 
are  bad  risks,  since  they  have  taken  measures  that  violate  "die 
proved  wisdom  of  experience''  by  hampering  individual  initia- 
tive and  thus  foredooming  the  country  to  insolvency.  We  need 
not  even  be  so  explicit  and  direct.  We  can  accomplish  the 
same  purpose  more  subtly. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  after  the  present  war  some 
smaller  country  in  Europe  finds  itself  in  the  same  position  as 
Austria  after  1919.  In  Austria  there  was  instituted  then  a 
mildly  sociahstic  regime,  actually  more  reformist  than  social- 
ist. There  was  harsh  taxation  of  private  property  for  social 
welfare;  there  was  stringent  regulation  of  working  hours,  Mdth 
compulsory  insurance  for  various  contingencies;  public  hous- 
ing became  a  quasi-public  utility.  While  property  was  far  from 
socialized,  the  hand  of  government  was  stretched  over  much 
that  previously  had  lain  within,  individual  control.  But  whether 
capitalist,  semi-socialist,  or  socialist,  Austria  could  not  have 
survived  without  foreign  financial  help  and  in  fact  it  did  get 
such  help  through  the  League  of  Nations.  In  return  the  League 
exercised  supervision  over  the  country's  governmental  fi- 
nances, a  fact  which,  parenthetically,  kept  the  country  bal- 
anced between  two  systems,  having  all  the  disadvantages  of 
both  and  the  advantages  of  neither.  And  that  in  turn  con- 
tributed much  to  the  country's  final  absorption  by  Nazism,  the 
semi-fascism  of  Dollfuss  and  Schuschnigg  being  a  transitional 
stage. 

Suppose  there  is  a  country  in  the  same  situation  after  the 
present  war.  Call  it  Country  X.  Suppose  it  nationalizes  all  basic 
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industries,  takes  over  credit  as  a  state  function  and  by  taxation 
limits  private  incomes  to  the  equivalent  of,  say,  $25,000  a  year. 
It  needs  credit,  of  course,  to  rebuild  the  coimtry  after  the  war's 
ravages,  to  renew  industrial  plant,  and  to  carry  out  the  difficult 
institutional  transitions.  There  are  in  the  country,  of  course, 
small  and  formerly  powerful  groups  that  suffer  by  the  new 
dispensation  and  naturally  would  Hke  to  overthrow  it,  though 
they  lack  the  power  to  do  so.  Country  X  appeals  to  America 
for  a  loan.  America  is  cool.  It  does  not  state  the  reasons  for 
its  coolness  or  give  as  conditions  for  the  loan  the  repeal  of  the 
new  social  legislation.  But  the  powerful  minorities  at  home 
go  about  whispering:  "Without  loans  we  shall  go  down.  The 
Americans  will  not  give  us  any.  They  lack  confidence  in  us  be- 
cause of  our  revolutionary  measinres.  It  cannot  be  helped.  The 
Americans  just  are  that  way.  We  must  yield  to  them  or  the  cur- 
rency will  collapse,  the  government  wiU  collapse,  we  shall 
have  chaos."  And  in  the  last  there  is  just  enough  truth  to  make 
the  whispering  both  frightening  and  persuasive.  And  when 
the  small  influential  groups  in  the  country  let  it  be  known 
to  the  right  people  in  America  that  firmness  on  America's  part 
wiU  bring  about  the  mutually  desired  end,  which  is  abandon- 
ment of  "visionary  experiments"  and  "negation  of  liberty," 
those  in  America  who  have  loans  to  make  will  continue  to  be 
firm.  Country  X  will  be  forced  to  choose  between  the  risk  of 
catastrophe  and  capitulation.  And  when  it  becomes  known  in 
the  country  that  that  is  the  choice,  that  the  price  of  the  new 
social  measures  will  be  starvation,  public  opinion  will  be  over- 
whelming and  the  government  will  have  to  capitulate.  For- 
mally and  officially,  America  will  not  have  interfered  in  the 
country's  internal  affairs.  It  will  not  have  dictated.  But  it  will 
have  imposed  its  own  conception  of  social  organization  none- 
theless. It  will  have  vetoed  social  change,  even  though  desired 
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by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  And  that  fact  will  not  re- 
main secret.  It  will  become  known  throughout  Europe.  And  it 
will  have  its  effect,  not  only  in  Country  X,  not  only  on  the  re- 
lations between  Country  X  and  America,  but  on  the  relations 
between  Europe  and  America. 

This  is  not  fanciful  or  even  hypothetical.  There  is  already 
some  evidence.  There  was  something  revealing  in  the  com- 
bination of  shock  and  dismay  felt  in  certain  circles  in  this 
country  in  1940  and  shortly  after  at  indications  of  what  was  in 
the  minds  of  men  in  Great  Britain  for  the  future  of  that  coun- 
try—not communists  or  left-vidng  Labour  Party  members,  but 
substantial,  respectable  men  of  birtih  and  position  and  wealth. 
It  seemed  a  kind  of  betrayal  of  the  faith.  There  was  the  Bev- 
eridge  plan.  There  were  statements  in  the  solid,  conservative 
London  press,  statements  of  the  kind  that  in  this  country  would 
be  expected  from  professors,  radical  speechmakers,  and  the 
like,  the  sort  of  people  who  say  such  things  and  whom  one  does 
not  expect  to  take  too  seriously  except  for  public  debate.  There 
was  the  memorable  broadcast  of  Winston  Churchill  when  he 
espoused  such  plans  as  guaranteed  maintenance  for  all  the 
British  people,  guaranteed  medical  attendance  and  education 
for  everybody  at  state  expense,  housing  as  a  public  utility  and 
other  forms  of  expansion  of  state  activity  into  the  domain  of 
private  business. 

This  was  apostasy,  by  England  of  all  countries,  and  in  this 
country  there  was  profound  disquiet.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  then 
American  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  said  flatly  that  de- 
mocracy was  finished  in  Great  Britain,  meaning,  of  course, 
that  private  business  would  no  longer  be  immune  to  govern- 
mental interference.  His  words  we;re  darkly  echoed,  though 
mainly  in  hints.  Was  Lend-Lease  to  be  given  England  to  make 
itself  a  socialistic  country?  So  more  than  one  commentator, 
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editor,  and  lecturer  asked  and  still  more  thought.  Again,  social- 
ism was  defined  as  synonymous  with  social  security  and  a 
check  on  private  business.  And  since  it  was  apostasy  and 
heresy,  there  began  in  this  country  a  kind  of  neo-missionary 
movement  to  the  British  Isles  to  redeem  the  British  lost  in 
darkness.  A  stream  of  American  businessmen  went  to  England. 
Most  of  them  went  on  official  or  semi-official  duties,  but  in  the 
course  of  their  visits  they  wrestled  with  the  British,  more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger.  In  consequence,  there  developed  in 
Great  Britain  a  combination  of  impatience  and  irritation,  and 
there  were  blunt  statements,  both  public  and  private.  Their 
general  tenor  was  that  America  could  stay  at  any  point  in  time 
it  wanted  to,  could  confine  itself  to  the  nineteenth  century  iF  it 
would,  but  England  was  in  the  twentieth  century,  was  pre- 
pared to  face  the  fact  and  resolved  to  order  its  life  accordingly. 
The  moral  preachments  were  returned,  the  text  being  the 
necessity  for  America  to  wake  up  to  the  time  in  which  it  was 
living.  In  any  case,  it  was  made  clear,  England  was  going  to 
make  an  effort  to  solve  its  social  and  economic  problems  ra- 
tionally and  peaceably,  and  it  did  not  mean  to  be  retarded  by 
American  backwardness. 

There  wiU  be  enough  economic  strength  left  in  Great  Britain 
after  the  war  to  prevent  America  from  laying  dovtm  and  en- 
forcing interdicts,  though  America  will  doubtless  be  able  to 
place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  social  experimentation.  At  least 
it  will  be  able  to  stiffen  the  forces  of  obstruction  in  Great 
Britain  itself,  as  in  Country  X,  and  thus  make  social  experi- 
mentation more  difficult.  On  the  European  continent  west  of 
Russia,  however,  America  will  without  doubt  be  able  to  lay 
interdicts  by  threatening  to  wdthhold  credits  unless  "unsound" 
measures  are  abandoned.  And  we  may  then  have  one  of  the 
mordant  ironies  of  history:  America,  twice  in  a  generation 
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breaking  its  tradition  to  enter  European  wars  in  order  to  pre- 
serve democracy  and  liberty,  only  to  come  out  as  the  last 
stronghold  of  reaction  in  the  modem  world.  Only  a  century 
and  a  half  ago  America  was  in  the  forefront  of  progress  in  social 
thought,  a  pioneer  in  political  experiment,  a  beacon  lighting 
a  future  of  brighter  promise  to  the  Old  World;  indeed,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  European  upper  classes  a  subversive,  almost  a 
revolutionary  influence.  Is  it  now,  after  what  is  historically 
only  a  twinkle  in  time,  to  be  the  symbol  of  obscurantism,  of 
obstruction  to  social  change,  as  far  behind  in  social  and  eco- 
nomic thought  as  it  was  advanced  in  political  thought?  Is  it  to 
be  the  Holy  Alliance  of  the  twentieth  century,  a  Holy  Alliance 
in  itself,  seeking  to  preserve  economic  "legitimism"  as  the 
earlier  one  sought  to  preserve  pohtical  "legitimism"?  And 
meeting  the  same  degree  of  success  and  for  the  same  reason— 
because,  like  its  nineteenth-century  precursor,  it  wiU  be  seek- 
ing to  fly  in  the  face  of  time? 

In  one  respect  only  is  the  analogy  not  apt.  While  the  nine- 
teenth-century Holy  Alliance  sought  to  preserve  something 
as  indirect  in  its  human  impact  as  monarchy,  if  America  adopts 
the  same  role  it  vdU  be  seeking  to  preserve  something  as  per- 
vasive and  direct  in  its  human  impact  as  economic  oligarchy 
and  oligarchical  economic  privflege.  Therefore  it  wiU  generate 
a  more  direct  and  impassioned  hostihty.  It  will  touch  men's 
livelihood,  not  the  form  of  government  under  which  they  live. 
In  any  event,  America  will  be  fabulously  rich  after  tlie  war 
compared  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  situation  is  one 
which  breeds  rancors  at  the  best.  In  a  milder  foiin  that  could 
be  seen  after  the  First  World  War.  The  disparity  in  wealth 
will  be  incomparably  greater  after  the  present  war.  And  if  the 
contrast  is  accentuated  by  America's  attempt  to  domineer,  to 
impose  reaction  or  at  least  to  enjoin  the  impoverished  from 
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seeking  to  improve  their  lot  by  the  social  measures  that  they 
deem  effectual,  then  what  can  be  expected?  Not  rancor  only, 
but  Russia. 

Wliy  not?  If  the  people  of  the  various  Countries  X  in  Europe 
are  forced  to  choose  between  America,  seeldng  to  constrain 
them  to  the  kind  of  life  they  had  already  found  unbearable 
before  the  war,  and  Russia,  offering  at  least  to  the  mass  of  the 
populace  the  promise  of  a  better  life,  what  can  they  be  ex- 
pected to  choose?  The  indications  are  already  plain.  Russia 
is  already  exercising  a  powerful  attraction  on  the  mass  of  the 
European  people,  less  in  Western  Europe  than  in  Eastern 
Europe,  no  doubt,  but  powerful  enough  even  there.  The  at- 
traction is  being  felt  in  France,  in  Italy,  in  Belgium,  probably 
also  in  Holland.  As  in  the  period  between  the  wars  it  may  be 
a  negative  force— less  attraction  toward  something  than  re- 
pulsion from  something  else,  less  toward  Russian  communism 
than  away  from  what  existed  between  the  two  wars.  But  in 
proportion  as  the  negative  is  strengthened,  so  will  the  positive 
be  strengthened,  or,  in  other  words,  the  greater  the  repulsion 
from  the  past,  the  stronger  the  positive  attraction  of  Russia 
and  communism.  And  if  America  or  any  other  country  or  any 
faction  within  any  continental  European  country  seeks  to  es- 
tablish reaction  as  a  system  or  even  to  turn  the  clock  back  to 
the  1930's,  the  issue  will  be  precipitated.  A  cleavage  will  be 
cut  across  Europe:  within  each  country  certainly  and,  since 
the  decision  can  be  expected  to  go  to  Russia,  more  probably 
between  one  part  of  Europe  and  the  other.  In  fact,  the  cleav- 
age is  most  likely  to  be  between  all  Europe  and  the  English- 
speaking  countries,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that,  put  to 
the  ultimate  test  on  the  economic  issue,  Great  Britain  will  be 
found  on  the  side  of  America.  On  political  issues  alone  it 
would  be,  on  economic  issues  doubtfully  so.  The  British  are 
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a  practical  people  and,  however  committed  to  tradition  polit- 
ically, they  are  by  no  means  enamored  of  the  past  econom- 
ically. In  that  case  the  cleavage  will  be  between  aU  Europe 
and  America. 

What  has  been  said  of  Einrope  in  this  connection  applies  to 
at  least  part  of  Asia,  to  China  certainly.  China  means  to  indus- 
trialize. For  that  purpose  it  needs  capital  in  huge  amounts. 
America  is  the  principal  source.  But  China  has  aheady  laid 
down  the  philosophy  on  which  it  wiU  modernize:  it  will  not 
f oUow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  West.  It  wiU  not  leave  private 
capital  untrammeled.  Sources  of  natural  wealth  and  basic  in- 
dustries vvdU  be  socialized.  Some  portions  of  the  economy  will 
be  partly  state-owned  and  partly  private-owned.  Some  will  be 
wholly  private,  but  this  vnll  be  the  less  important  portion.  If 
America  stipulates  the  abandonment  of  this  philosophy  and 
program  as  a  condition  of  granting  loans,  one  of  two  things 
will  happen.  Either  China  will  refuse  and  turn  to  Russia  for 
help,  for  which  there  is  a  precedent.  China  turned  to  Russia 
after  1919,  when  Europe  and  America  refused  pohtical  help 
in  the  form  of  progress  toward  emancipation  from  foreign 
control.  Or  China  wiU  yield,  and  tlius  precipitate  an  internal 
division.  The  coimtry  is  aheady  divided  on  the  social  question. 
There  is  already  a  strong  communist  movement.  Abandon- 
ment of  the  moderate  semi-socialized  scheme  of  development 
as  a  concession  to  America  will  add  to  the  adherents  of  the 
communist  cause,  enough  perhaps  to  make  a  struggle  in- 
evitable. In  the  nature  of  things  Russia  will  not  be  able  to 
stand  apart,  however  correct  it  desires  to  be.  It  will  not  have 
to  interfere  directly.  More  probably  it  will  only  have  to  wait. 

As  one  looks  over  the  world  in  1945  it  seems  almost  as  if 
every  force  in  contemporary  society  were  joined  in  an  irre- 
sistible conspiracy  to  present  most  of  the  Western  world  to 
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Russia,  all  of  it  in  fact  except  America,  and  perhaps  most  of 
Asia  as  well.  British  political  reaction  and  American  economic 
reaction  seem  to  alternate,  complement,  or  support  each  other 
in  bringing  about  that  end.  Now  one  seems  to  be  more  e£Fec- 
tive,  now  the  other.  When  the  British  seek  to  install  so-called 
legitimist  regimes  in  liberated  countries,  either  to  secure  their 
own  imperialist  position  or  to  insure  against  leftist  regimes 
which  might  imperil  their  position,  they  are  making  more  per- 
suasive communist  propaganda  than  ever  the  Communist 
International  did  or  could.  In  Italy,  in  Greece,  in  Belgium  the 
net  eflFect  will  be  to  drive  to  the  extreme  left  those  who  before 
were  either  moderates  or  neutral.  Again,  what  the  British  are 
doing  is  to  leave  no  choice  between  extremes,  which  in  the 
current  mood  of  Europe  is  to  give  victory  to  the  left  extreme 
almost  by  default.  When  the  British,  v^dth  our  consent,  restore 
to  power  in  Italy  the  pre-f  ascist  aristocracy,  which  was  com- 
plaisant enough  to  Mussohni  and  the  fascist  gang  when  they 
were  in  control,  and  the  small  industrial  and  financial  groups 
which  were  similarly  complaisant,  we  may  have  won  the  first 
battle  for  the  status  quo  but  are  losing  the  war  to  revolutionary 
overturn.  Those  who  are  neutralized  or  nullified  thereby  are 
the  democratic  elements,  not  the  communists.  Those  of  the 
democratic  elements  who  do  not  resign  themselves  to  im- 
potency  will  go  to  the  communists.  The  communists  need  not 
do  anything.  They  have  only  to  wait.  The  fruit  will  ripen,  and 
when  it  falls  they  can  gather  it.  The  same  is  true  of  Greece.  It 
may  prove  to  be  true  in  Belgium,  and  in  France  too,  if  the 
British  and  Americans  seek  to  reimpose  the  industrial  and 
financial  oligarchy,  with  a  respectable  f  agade  of  pre-1939  po- 
litical parties,  handpicked  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  econom- 
ically powerful.  And  with  respect  to  India,  the  point  is  self- 
evident. 
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Unfortunately  the  British  and  Americans  cancel  out  each 
other  s  strength  and  weakness.  The  British  are  socially  and 
economically  enlightened  but  pohtically  reactionary.  This  is 
to  say  that  the  paramount  object  is  the  preservation  of  their 
empire  everywhere  in  the  world  regardless  of  the  ejSFect  on  the 
peoples  and  places  involved  and  on  the  temper  of  world  poli- 
tics. To  tiiat  everything  else  must  be  subordinated  or  accom- 
modated, including  the  kind  of  regimes  tlie  British  choose  to 
support  wherever  they  have  influence,  even  if  they  do  not 
exercise  formal  control.  Thus,  a  regime  is  supported  not  ac- 
cording to  whether  it  has  intrinsic  capacity  for  good  govern- 
ment and  stability  but  according  to  whether  it  will  take  no 
steps  jeopardizing  Great  Britain's  imperial  interests,  as,  for 
example,  the  route  to  India.  Here  a  qualification  must  be 
made.  The  wartime  British  government  may  be  vestigial,  pre- 
served because  of  the  undoubted  and  earned  prestige  accru- 
ing to  Winston  Churchill  for  what  he  signified  in  1940  and 
1941.  It  may  not  represent  British  majority  opinion,  and  when 
the  war  is  over  the  British  people  may  be  found  unwilling  to 
maintain  the  imperial  pretensions  of  1900  at  the  risk  of  an- 
other war.  Subject  to  this  qualification,  however,  it  can  be  said 
that  politically  Great  Britain  is  backward-looking  and  that  its 
interests  and  activities  make  for  conditions  that  produce  wars. 
But  the  people  of  the  countries  in  which  Great  Britain  seeks 
to  exercise  influence  do  not  accept  the  maintenance  of  British 
imperial  interests  as  their  primary  object,  and  they  wiU  not 
accept  an  otherwise  offensive  regime  just  because  it  advances 
that  object.  And  if  Great  Britain  sponsors  a  reactionary  and 
unpopular  regime  and  Russia  stands  as  the  alternative,  funda- 
mentally perhaps  also  serving  a  national  interest  but  at  least 
offering  a  regime  sympathetic  to  the  people,  the  choice  will 
fall  on  Russia  almost  automatically. 
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America  on  the  other  hand  is  poHtically  Hberal  and  enlight- 
ened, in  that  its  outlook  conduces  on  the  whole  toward  a  sys- 
tem in  which  peace  can  subsist.  At  least  it  is  free  from  the  kind 
of  political  ambition  that  generates  conflict.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  economically  backward-looking,  certainly  not  enlightened 
by  the  criteria  common  to  most  of  the  larger  Western  coun- 
tries. There  may  be  reasons  for  this,  reasons  inherent  in  the 
American  environment.  It  may  be  inevitable,  given  that  envi- 
ronment, but  the  fact  is  indisputable.  It  has  been  remarked 
and  commented  upon  by  Europeans  before  this.  They  have  for 
years  been  puzzled  at  the  heat  with  which  we  debate  issues 
long  dead  elsewhere.  The  British  in  particular  have  been 
amazed  at  the  fury  aroused  by  the  New  Deal,  most  of  which  is 
considered  slightly  old-fashioned  in  Great  Britain.  When  told 
that  Americans  of  education  and  position  regard  the  New 
Deal  as  revolutionary,  tliey  have  been  either  incredulous  or 
amused.  Most  of  the  leaders  of  the  British  Conservative  Party 
would  consider  the  New  Deal  obvious  and  commonplace.  But 
then  most  of  the  Conservative  leaders  would  be  considered 
suspect,  if  not  subversive,  in  this  country.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  they  could  be  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  some  parts  of  tliis  coxmtry.  Naturally,  people  of  otlier  na- 
tionalities are  puzzled,  since  they  cannot  reconcile  this  fact 
with  the  coincidental  fact  that  in  so  much  that  is  material  this 
country  is  at  the  forefront  of  thought  and  achievement  and  is 
psychologically  more  open  to  change  than  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  Not  only  Europeans  are  puzzled.  It  gives  an 
American  some  pause  to  talk  to  an  educated  Chinese,  Hindu, 
Korean  or  any  other  Asiatic  and  hear  him  say  in  a  slightly 
patronizing  tone:  "Wonderful  people,  you  Americans;  you  are 
rich,  powerful,  of  good  impulses;  you  are  resourceful  and  can 
perform  miracles;  your  cities  are  works  of  wonder— too  bad 
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you  are  so  backward  in  all  matters  of  social  thought."  These, 
incidentally,  are  the  people  we  believe  it  our  mission  to  edu- 
cate in  the  ways  of  modernism. 

No  doubt,  it  must  be  repeated,  there  is  an  historical  logic 
in  American  social  convictions  and  attitudes.  No  doubt  tliey 
are  understandable  and  therefore,  perhaps,  excusable.  Cer- 
tainly we  have  the  right  to  choose  any  form  of  social  organiza- 
tion congenial  to  our  national  temper  and  attitude  toward  life. 
Let  us,  then,  if  we  like,  return  to  "normalcy,"  to  the  days  of 
Harding  and  Coolidge.  But  Europe  must  be  left  a  free  agent 
for  its  part,  free  to  decide  for  itself  on  what  principle  and  by 
what  methods  it  will  organize  its  economic  life,  even  if  those 
are  repugnant  to  us.  We  must  waive  our  power  to  enjoin  social 
experimentation  and  to  impose  what  we  call  free  enterprise. 
If  Europe  considers  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  adopt  a  system 
of  state  intervention  in  business,  even  state  ownership  or  op- 
eration of  a  large  segment  of  the  machinery  of  production, 
distribution,  and  finance,  we  must  accept  the  fact.  We  must 
do  so,  just  as  we  know  now  that  we  shall  have  to  accept  Russia 
for  what  it  is  and  despite  the  complete  collective  control  of  its 
economy.  So  we  shall  have  to  accept  Europe  for  whatever  it 
elects  to  be. 

If  we  do,  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  that  Europe  will  find 
a  solution  of  the  economic  problem  by  the  median  way,  will 
work  to  a  new  basis  for  economic  stability  by  compromise,  by 
consent,  by  orderly  evolution  rather  than  resort  to  extremes, 
which  almost  inevitably  will  require  violence  and  complete 
the  destruction  of  Europe.  In  Great  Britain  especially  there  is 
such  a  prospect,  for  the  British  have  mastered  the  art  of  com- 
promise, have  learned  to  give  at  both  ends  of  the  social  scale. 
The  upper  classes  in  particular  have  learned  by  long  experi- 
ence the  wisdom  of  relinquishing  something  in  order  to  avoid 
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losing  the  whole.  Great  Britain's  example  may  point  the  way 
to  the  countries  on  the  Continent.  And  thus  Europe  may  prove 
that  security  and  individual  liberty  are  not  incompatible,  that 
economic  freedom  can  be  limited  without  denial  of  the  indi- 
viduals  right  to  freedom  of  thought  and  expression  and  con- 
science, that  democracy  can  co-exist  with  a  society  deliber- 
ately organized  to  ensure  a  high  standard  of  livelihood  for  the 
whole  of  the  populace. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  America  seeks  to  veto  any  departure 
from  the  status  quo  by  refusing  credits  whenever  and 
wherever  such  departure  is  attempted,  if  thus  it  sti£Fens  the 
intransigent  conservative  or  reactionary  group  in  any  coun- 
try, the  mass  of  the  people  in  that  country  will  turn  for  help 
against  that  group  to  the  only  source  from  which  help  can 
come— Russia.  They  will  do  so  if  only  to  emancipate  them- 
selves from  economic  dependence  on  America.  Then  the  best 
that  can  be  hoped  for  is  that  we  shall  have  brought  about 
quickly  and  without  struggle  Russian  sovereignty  over  \hc 
European  continent  and  the  communization  of  Europe,  with 
aU  that  there  is  in  Russian  methods  that  goes  against  the  grain 
in  all  those  who  have  come  to  maturity  in  the  traditions  of 
government  by  consent  and  the  dignity  of  the  individual.  Fca: 
the  only  alternative  will  be  that  we  shall  have  decreed  a  strug- 
gle between  Red  and  White  for  world  mastery— a  gigantic  civil 
war  cutting  across  the  European  continent  first,  and  then 
across  all  the  continents,  a  new  Thirty  Years'  War  to  be  fought 
not  over  religion  but  over  property  and  therefore  with  even 
deadlier  ferocity.  And  that  may  be  the  real  Gotterdammerun^ 
the  twilight  of  the  gods  of  Western  culture. 

We  shall  have  brought  about  something  else,  something  al- 
most fantastic.  For  then  America  will  have  broken  its  long 
tradition  of  political  isolation,  only  to  become  really  isolated 
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for  the  first  time  in  its  history.  For  until  1914  America  was  only 
a  nonparticipant  in  European  politics.  Otherwise,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  was  not  isolated  and  did  not  want  to  be— quite  to  the 
contrary  in  all  that  concerned  economic  relations.  Now,  when 
America  has  reconciled  itself  to  the  impossibility  of  keeping 
out  of  European  wars  and  is  prepared  to  merge  itself  in  the 
European  pohtical  system,  it  will  be  more  completely  out  of 
the  world  stream  than  ever  before.  In  the  world  poHtically,  it 
will  be  out  of  the  world  in  what  underlies  poHtics  and  is  there- 
fore more  important.  Thus  it  will  have  cut  a  deeper  schism 
across  the  world  than  existed  before.  For  when  America  ab- 
stained from  European  politics  in  order  to  avoid  European 
wars,  the  consequences  were  not  serious,  since  America  did 
not  count  for  much  in  the  international  scheme.  Now  it  does 
count.  Now  it  can  affect  the  world  decisively  by  what  it  does 
or  does  not  do.  Wlien  it  seeks  to  live  on  one  social  plane  while 
the  rest  of  the  world  lives  on  another,  when  therefore  it  is 
really  isolated,  the  result  can  be  tragic  for  itself,  for  the  world, 
and  for  the  hope  of  peace.  "While  the  doctrinaire  exponents  of 
the  theory  of  economic  determinism  may  have  discredited  it 
by  interpreting  it  as  the  only  law  of  life,  and  although  the 
psychopathic  personalities  of  the  fascist  leaders  overshadowed 
all  other  causes  of  the  present  war,  it  nevertheless  remains  true 
that  economic  conflict  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  war,  if  it  is 
not  more  important  than  aU  the  other  causes  combined.  A 
world  economically  diseased  cannot  subsist  in  peace.  Socially 
and  economically  isolated,  America  will  make  for  war,  not 
peace,  however  ardent  it  may  be  in  its  adherence  to  an  inter- 
national system  for  collective  security. 


CHAPTER  TEN 


Democracy  in  Foreign  Affairs 


ONE  thing  more  remains  to  be  considered:  not  only  what 
American  foreign  policy  is  to  be  but  who  will  decide 
what  it  is  to  be.  Foreign  policy  does  not  come  about  by  spon- 
taneous combustion  or  a  kind  of  poHtical  immaculate  concep- 
tion. It  is  made  by  somebody.  Who  makes  it  in  this  country 
and  how?  And  is  that  as  it  should  be?  The  question  was  not 
particularly  important  until  the  First  World  War,  since  for- 
eign relations  were  not  particularly  important.  It  is  superfluous 
to  argue  that  nothing  is  more  important  today.  What  must  be 
thought  through  today  is  not  only  what  this  country  shall  do, 
what  its  place  in  the  world  will  be,  but  who  shall  decide  and 
how. 

The  question  divides  into  two  parts: 

First,  is  there  any  way  by  which  other  countries  can  deal 
with  this  country  with  any  definiteness  and  finaUty,  with  any 
assurance  that  agreements  duly  arrived  at  in  negotiations 
with  the  official  representatives  of  this  country  will  stand? 
They  have  no  such  assurance  now. 

Second,  is  there  any  way  whereby  the  democratic  process 
can  be  extended  to  the  control  of  foreign  affairs?  It  does  not 
operate  in  foreign  affairs  in  this  country  now.    ""' 

Let  us  start  wdth  the  first.  It  is  now  generally  recognized  in 
this  country  as  elsewhere  that  one  of  the  complicating  factors 
in  coming  to  agreement  on  the  kind  of  peace  to  impose  on 
Germany  and  Japan  is  the  mental  reservation  on  the  part  of 
other  countries.  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  France  in  particu- 
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lar,  as  to  what  America  will  do.  They  do  not  know  what  to 
coun|  on  America  for  and  they  do  not  know  how  to  find  out. 
They  can  deal  with  the  American  President  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  who  are  charged  with  the  conduct  of  American 
foreign  affairs,  but  they  know  by  experience  that  that  is  not 
final.  For  they  can  come  to  clear  and  definite  agreement  with 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  reduce  the  agreement 
to  precise  formulation,  obtain  the  signatures  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  then  find  later  that  the  agree- 
ment is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on,  for  the  United 
States  Senate  will  reject  it.  And  with  the  Senate,  which  has 
final  judgment,  they  cannot  deal  in  advance.  They  have  no 
means  of  knowing  what  it  vvdll  or  will  not  agree  to.  They  have 
no  means  of  learning  what  its  point  of  view  is,  what  its  argu- 
ments pro  or  con  are  on  any  issue,  what  objections  it  has,  will 
have,  or  might  have  on  any  proposal.  They  must  deal  with 
America  through  an  impenetrable  curtain,  behind  which  Hes 
an  enigma. 

What  happened  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  in  the  United 
States  Senate  lies  fresh  and  uncomfortably  in  the  memory  of 
America's  allies.  They  fear,  and  have  ground  for  fearing,  that 
the  same  thing  v^  happen  to  the  peace  treaties  concluded 
after  the  present  war.  And  as  long  as  they  have  that  fear,  they 
cannot  come  to  any  decision  for  themselves  as  to  the  peace. 
They  cannot  think  through  with  any  finality  what  they  them- 
selves want.  For  that  depends  largely  on  what  part  America 
wiU  take.  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  France  might  agree  to 
one  kind  of  peace  if  America  were  to  share  ia  its  enforcement, 
but  insist  on  another  if  America  were  to  v^dthdraw  again.  That 
is,  they  might  give  more  lenient  terms  to  Germany  if  they  were 
sure  America  would  share  ia  the  obligation  of  preserving  order 
in  Europe,  but,  if  America  could  not  be  counted  on,  tliey 
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would  deal  stringently  with  Germany  now,  so  that  they  could 
have  some  certainty  of  safety  for  a  few  decades  at  least. 

An  illustration  can  be  found  in  the  peace  negotiations  after 
the  First  World  War.  In  1919  France  waived  its  claim  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  when  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  had  joined  it  in  a  tripartite  guarantee  of  Western 
Eiurope.  From  this  guarantee  the  United  States  subsequently 
withdrew.  It  is  doubtful  whether  France  would  have  made  the 
concession  if  it  had  known  that  America  would  withdraw.  The 
French  will  not  have  forgotten  this.  They  had  occasion  to  re- 
member it  between  1933  and  1940.  Hider  would  have  hesi- 
tated to  remilitarize  the  Rhineland  if  he  had  known  that  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  America  were  bound  by  treaty  to  stop 
him.  As  it  was,  the  obhgation  was  on  France  alone  to  do  so, 
and  France  hesitated  to  mobilize  alone  until  it  was  too  late.  It 
would  not  have  hesitated,  had  it  known  that  Great  BritaiQ 
and  the  United  States  stood  behind  it.  The  French  will  not  be 
disposed  to  take  another  such  risk.  They  will  take  measures  in 
advance  for  their  security  unless  they  can  know  in  advance 
and  beyond  doubt  how  far  the  United  States  wiU  stand  com- 
mitted. Yet  how  can  they  know?  The  President  may  promise 
and  put  his  signature  to  the  promise.  But  if  the  French  repre- 
sentatives say  to  him :  "And  how  do  you  know  that  your  Senate 
will  approve  your  conmiitment?'*  he  can  make  no  convincing 
answer.  And  if  the  French  then  say  to  him,  "In  that  case  we 
shall  take  the  whole  Rhineland  now  in  order  to  make  sure," 
what  convincing  rebuttal  can  he  make?  This  is  the  dilemma  of 
contemporary  international  relations,  both  for  America  and 
the  world. 

The  cause  is  simple  and  in  present  circumstances  ineradica- 
ble. It  is  the  two-thirds  rule  in  the  Constitution:  the  President 
"shall  have  power  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  to 
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make  treaties  provided  two- thirds  of  the  Senators  present  con- 
cur." This  is  the  specter  that  haunts  every  President  in  his 
conduct  of  foreign  relations  and  the  bogy  of  every  other  nation 
in  its  relations  with  America.  It  has  in  recent  years  been  reviled 
more  than  any  other  provision  of  the  Constitution,  especially 
since  the  rejection  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  particularly 
by  pro-Leaguers.  So  fiercely  has  it  been  attacked,  in  fact,  that 
not  only  the  two-thirds  clause  but  the  whole  question  of 
America's  foreign  relations  has  become  oversimplified.  There 
is  more  involved  than  the  two-thirds  rule,  but  it  is  true  that 
any  discussion  of  that  rule  ramifies  into  every  aspect  of  Amer- 
ica's role  in  the  world,  how  it  should  be  determined,  and  by 
whom  and  how  managed. 

The  Constitution  is  markedly  reticent  and  indefinite  on  the 
control  of  foreign  relations.  This  is  not  altogether  surprising. 
It  reflects  the  hope  and  intention  of  the  Founders  of  the  Re- 
pubUc  that  its  foreign  relations  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  Further- 
more, in  the  political  thought  and  practice  of  the  time,  control 
of  a  nation's  foreign  relations  by  the  Executive  ( a  monarch  in 
every  other  instance)  was  taken  for  granted;  it  was  in  the 
nature  of  things.  And  one  of  the  revolutionary  departures  of 
the  organic  act  of  (he  American  Republic  was  precisely  that 
it  did  seek  to  put  trammels  on  the  Executive  in  this  respect. 
Judged  in  the  spirit  of  the  time,  this  was  a  remarkable  asser- 
tion of  democratic  rights,  the  first  of  its  kind.  Seen  in  per- 
spective, it  was  a  contribution  to  the  development  or  modem 
political  theory  and  practice  and  an  enhancement  of  the  dig- 
nity of  man.  Indeed,  in  this  respect  other  nations  have  fol- 
lowed in  America's  footsteps,  a  fact  lost  sight  of  in  all  recent 
beratings  of  the  Senate  for  its  part  in  curbing  the  President. 
The  Founders  of  the  Repubhc  wanted  the  Senate  to  curb  him, 
and,  on  the  whole,  judged  on  the  history  of  the  nation  and  in 
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the  light  of  the,  transactions  of  other  nations,  the  intention 
was  salutary. 

The  two-thirds  rule  has  assumed  importance  only  ia  recent 
years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  did  not  result  in  the  rejection  of 
a  single  treaty  by  the  Senate  before  1860  and  it  has  caused 
the  rejection  of  few  since  then.  From  1789  to  1934  there  were 
submitted  to  the  Senate  969  treatieSiiOf  these,  only  15  were  re- 
jected. Of  the  rest,  173  were  amended  and  682  accepted  as 
submitted.  The  remainder  were  withdrawn  by  the  Executive 
or  no  final  action  was  taken.*  The  indictment  against  the  two- 
thirds  clause  is  not  impressive,  even  when  allowance  is  made 
for  the  fact  that  some  Presidents  may  have  been  deterred  from 
contracting  agreements  by  the  behef  that  they  would  be  re- 
jected by  the  Senate.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the 
nation  suffered  thereby.  There  have  been  Presidents  whom  it 
was  healthy  to  curb,  and  the  two-thirds  clause  has  not  always 
done  a  disservice.  Actually  it  was  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  that 
focused  attention  on  the  clause  and  perhaps  distorted  the 
view.  For  this  the  emotional  excesses  of  the  fanatical  advocates 
of  the  League  of  Nations  are  mainly  responsible.  Many  of 
them  would  have  scrapped  tlie  Constitution,  the  Repubhc,  and 
the  American  people  if  that  had  been  the  price  of  joining  the 
League.  The  rehgious  consecration  of  the  extreme  pro- 
Leaguers  was  touching  but  hardly  reflected  a  mature  grasp 
of  history  and  politics. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  anyone  can  seriously  advocate 
giving  the  President  carte  blanche  to  contract  alliances  and 
permanent  commitments  to  other  countries  as  he  sees  fit,  to 
plight  the  fate  of  the  nation  purely  on  his  own  judgment,  pre- 
conceived ideas,  or  whims.  This  would  be  complete  retrogres- 

*  State  Department  Publication  765,  List  of  Treaties  Submitted  to  the  Senate, 
1789-1934, -p.  5. 
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sion— renunciation  of  democratic  forms  in  that  which  is  of  first 
importance  in  the  life  of  the  people:  whether  there  shall  be 
peace  or  war.  Some  right  of  review  of  his  acts  in  foreign  aflFairs, 
some  accountability  by  him  to  the  chosen  representatives  of 
the  nation  is  indispensable.  AU  that  is  required  is  that  those 
to  whom  he  is  accountable  be  on  their  part  genuinely  repre- 
sentative, that  tlieir  right^-of  review  be  democratically  exer- 
cised, and  that  it  be  so  managed  as  not  to  obstruct  eflScient 
intercourse  with  other  countries. 

The  practical  questions  raised,  then,  are  these:  ShaE  treaties 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate  only  or  to  both  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives?  Shall  a  two-thirds  vote  be  required 
for  approval  of  treaties  or  only  a  simple  majority?  Is  it  possible 
to  reconcile  these  safeguards  wdth  the  efficient  dispatch  of  in- 
ternational business?  In  short,  is  it  possible  to  avoid  the  pres- 
ent situation,  in  which  other  countries  can  negotiate  v^dth  only 
half  of  those  who  make  decisions  for  America  and  therefore 
can  have  no  sense  of  definiteness  or  finality  in  dealing  with. 
America? 

The  first  two  questions  raise  no  insuperable  difficulties.  They 
are  questions  of  procedure  oply,  and  what  is  involved  in  them 
is  neither  important  nor  profound.  There  is  nothing  sacred  in 
the  practice  of  restricting  the  submission  of  treaties  to  the 
Senate  only.  It  arose  naturally  in  the  thought  and  feeling  of 
the  time  and  was  proper  to  the  time,  but  it  has  no  greater 
sanction  than  that.  In  the  first  place  a  concession  had  to  be 
made  to  the  prevaihng  consciousness  of  the  states  as  sepa- 
rate entities.  The  Union  was  a  compact  of  small  sovereignties. 
State  consciousness  has  diminished  since  then,  of  course.  It 
must  now  be  almost  artificially  preserved.  In  the  second  place, 
as  originally  conceived,  the  Senators  were  to  compose  a  small, 
really  dehberative  body,  an  Upper  House  in  the  real  sense. 
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Tliey  were  to  be  elected  indirectly  and  to  serve  for  longer 
terms  than  the  Lower  House.  But  the  Senate  is  no  longer  that. 
It  differs  now  from  the  House  of  Representatives  chiefly  in  that 
it  is  smaller  and  its  members  serve  for  longer  terms.  Its  delib- 
erations are  more  leisurely  but  only  doubtfully  of  a  higher 
order  than  those  of  the  House,  except  in  so  far  as  its  smaller 
membership  gives  an  opportunity  for  more  sustained  and  de- 
tailed debate.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  prove  that  the  judgment 
of  the  Senate  in  recent  years  has  been  sounder  and  more  far- 
sighted  than  that  of  the  House. 

It  would  make  little  difference  in  the  effect  on  foreign  rela- 
tions, therefore,  if  treaties  were  submitted  to  the  whole  Con- 
gress. There  might  be  an  advantage  in  that  purely  personal 
considerations  or  individual  prejudices  or  sectional  bloc  in- 
fluences, which  now  can  register  so  large  an  effect  in  the  Sen- 
ate, since  only  83  votes  can  obstruct  action,  would  be  diluted 
in  the  larger  vote  of  the  two  Houses.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  allotment  of  2  votes  per  state  in  the  Senate  gives  cer- 
tain states  and  sections  of  the  country  an  influence  far  greater 
than  their  proportion  of  the  population.  In  that  respect  the 
House  really  is  more  representative  of  the  country.  While  it 
would  probably  make  litde  difference  in  the  end,  there  might 
be  greater  assurance  of  objective  consideration  and  represen- 
tative action  if  treaties  had  to  be  submitted  to  both  Houses  for 
approval.  Nothing  would  be  lost;  something  might  be  gained. 
On  balance  it  would  seem  a  wise  measure  to  adopt.  It  would 
require  a  Constitutional  amendment,  and  while  Constitutional 
amendments  are  difficult  to  put  through,  they  have  been  put 
through  before  and  can  be  put  through  again. 

The  question  of  approval  of  treaties  by  two-thirds  or  a 
simple  majority  also  offers  few  complexities  and  carries  no  ele- 
ment of  sanctity  to  deter  consideration.  The  two-thirds  rule 
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arose  out  of  the  fear  of  foreign  entanglements  and  distrust  of 
European  balance-of -power  and  alliance  politics,  a  fear  and  a 
distrust  common  to  the  men  who  founded  the  Republic.  Also  it 
was  designed  to  serve  as  an  extra  brake,  to  hold  back  a  Presi- 
dent who  might  have  incHnations  for  high  politics.  Thus,  only 
in  demonstrated  emergencies  would  the  country  enter  into 
international  engagements.  Also  it  may  be  construed  as  a  com- 
promise between  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  foreign  relations 
lay  within  the  province  of  the  Executive,  inevitably  so,  and  the 
right  of  sanction  by  a  representative  body:  the  principle  of 
checks  and  balances  that  runs  through  the  philosophy  of  the 
Constitution. 

As  the  record  of  treaties  submitted  to  the  Senate  shows,  the 
difference  between  two-thirds  or  a  majority  for  confirmation 
has  not  been  crucial  in  many  instances :  again,  the  fate  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  has  exaggerated  its  importance.  But  clearly 
the  two-thirds  rule  does  impose  obstacles,  and  it  may  be  ar- 
gued that  the  original  reason  for  extra  precautions  no  longer 
exists  with  the  same  force.  The  wide  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge and  opinion  on  foreign  affairs  tlirough  modem  means  of 
communication  has  given  us  at  least  a  moderately  informed 
public  opinion.  The  electorate  has  at  least  some  basis  for  judg- 
ment and  can  make  its  judgment  felt,  though  indirectly  and 
only  up  to  a  point  and  usually  after  the  fact.  Acceptance  of  a 
treaty  or  decision  on  high  policy  by  a  simple  majority  is  less 
likely  to  run  counter  to  the  desire  and  belief  of  the  country 
than  it  was  a  century  ago.  And  if  it  does,  that  will  not  result 
from  the  difference  between  two-thirds  and  a  majority.  Tlie 
extra  safeguard  of  approval  by  two-tliirds  is  therefore  less 
necessary.  In  other  matters  also  crucial  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country  decision  by  a  simple  majority  is  considered  accept- 
able. While  the  significance  of  a  change  from  approval  by  two- 
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thirds  to  approval  by  a  majority  should  not  be  exaggerated, 
the  advantages  seem  to  outweigh  tlie  disadvantages.  The 
change  should  be  made,  again  requiring  a  Constitutional 
amendment. 

There  are  ways  of  short-circuiting  the  Constitutional  pro- 
vision on  this,  however,  as  on  the  choice  of  President  by  tlie 
Electoral  College.  Decisions  on  foreign  affairs  have  aheady 
in  the  past  been  taken  by  a  Joint  Resolution  of  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress:  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  annexation  of 
Hawaii,  the  cessation  of  the  state  of  war  with  Germany,  ad- 
herence to  the  International  Labor  Organization.  Thus  in- 
formally we  already  have  had  action  on  important  instru- 
ments by  majority  decision  of  the  whole  Congress.  Further 
usage  could  eventually  give  sanction  to  the  practice,  as  it  has 
to  changing  the  role  of  the  Electoral  College  to  that  of  a  rub- 
ber stamp.  But  the  principle  and  practice  of  circumvention 
have  elements  of  danger,  especially  when  adopted  consciously 
and  for  a  purpose.  A  straightforward  decision  would  be 
healthier,  even  if  the  price  be  the  delays  inseparable  from  the 
process  of  amending  the  Constitution. 

Neither  of  these  changes,  however,  would  materially  affect 
the  more  difficult  and  serious  question:  the  spht  personaHty 
of  the  American  government  in  its  foreign  relations.  It  would 
still  be  true  that  one  part  of  the  government  negotiated  with 
other  governments  and  decided,  and  then  another  part  of  the 
government  took  up  tlie  matter,  decided  afresh  and  perhaps 
decided  in  the  opposite  sense.  This  problem  must  be  met.  Some 
way  must  be  found  for  dealing  directly  and  finally  with  other 
governments,  dealing  with  other  governments  as  a  single  and 
indisseverable  personality  in  all  stages  of  negotiations.  This 
is  to  say  that  aU  those  who  participate  in  decisions  must  share 
at  all  stages  in  arriving  at  decisions.  All  those  who  exercise 
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judgment  must  have  full  responsibility  for  the  beginning  as 
well  as  the  end  of  transactions.  Therefore,  the  legislative, 
which  has  the  right  of  sanction,  must  be  represented  in  the 
negotiation  of  agreements  as  well  as  in  final  decision  on  them. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  major  question  raised  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  chapter,  a  more  vital  and  fundamental  ques- 
tion. Can  democracy  function  in  the  foreign  relations  of  a 
nation,  of  this  nation  in  particular?  It  does  not  so  function  now, 
here  or  elsewhere.  No  political  mechanism  has  yet  been  de- 
vised by  which  the  people  of  any  country,  however  demo- 
cratic its  form  of  government,  can  have  any  effective  voice  in 
the  acts  of  government  that  determine  peace  or  war.  They 
have  no  such  voice  in  this  country.  As  a  people  we  have  more 
to  say  about  the  import  duties  on  woolens  or  the  appropria- 
tions for  a  technical  bureau  than  we  have  about  whether  our 
sons  shall  risk  death  in  battle.  Not  only  is  public  opinion  not 
decisive,  but  there  is  no  way  by  which  it  can  be  directly  ef- 
fectuated or  even  formally  registered.  Quite  definitely  the 
consent  of  the  governed  is  not  required  for  acts  of  government 
that  determine  peace  or  war.  It  was  not  provided  in  the  origi- 
nal scheme  of  government  that  it  should.  In  the  Constitution 
there  are  only  two  checks  on  the  President.  Treaties  when 
concluded  must  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  approval  and 
only  Congress  can  declare  war  and  make  appropriations  for 
purposes  of  carrying  on  war.  Except  for  these  two  Hmitations 
the  President  is  omnipotent  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations. 
It  is  not  explicitly  so  stated  in  the  Constitution,  but  it  can  be 
inferred  and  it  has  been  so  construed  in  tlie  Supreme  Court. 
And  these  limitations  are  not  very  restrictive  for  practical 
purposes. 

The  provision  for  Senatorial  consent  to  treaties  has  already 
been  discussed.  Even  this  can  be  evaded  and  has  been  in- 
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creasingly  evaded  in  recent  years  by  what  is  known  as  the 
Executive  Agreement.  This  is  simply  an  agreement  between 
the  President  and  a  foreign  government,  negotiated  as  part 
of  the  routine  of  conducting  foreign  relations  and  therefore 
theoretically  not  requiring  Senatorial  consent.  It  is  an  anomaly 
and  has  never  been  defined  with  precision.  The  distinction 
between  an  Executive  Agreement  and  a  treaty  has  never  been 
clearly  drawn  or  even  stated.  The  fact  is  that  the  Executive 
Agreement  has  steadily  encroached  on  the  boiuidaries  of  the 
treaty,  and  by  so  much  the  Senate's  right  of  examination  and 
approval  of  commitments  to  other  countries  is  limited.  In- 
deed, all  restriction  on  the  President  is  then  lifted  except 
through  the  control  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  ap- 
propriations, when  money  has  to  be  appropriated  to  imple- 
ment an  agreement.  And  some  of  the  most  important 
instruments  in  America's  relations  with  other  countries  have 
thus  been  negotic:ted  by  the  President  independently.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  a  commitment  taken  without  Senatorial 
approval,  although  that  faUs  into  a  somewhat  distinctive 
category,  since  it  was  a  unilateral  statement  rather  than  a 
contractual  commitment.  The  agreements  on  the  Open  Door 
in  China,  originally  negotiated  in  1899  and  stating  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  America  finally  went  to  war  in  the  Far  East, 
never  came  up  for  Senatorial  approval  until  they  were 
embodied  in  the  Nine-Power  Treaty  drawn  up  at  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  in  1922.  Two  more  agreements  with  Japan 
covering  the  Far  East— the  Root-Takahira  agreement  in  1908 
and  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  in  1917— never  received 
Senatorial  sanction,  although  they  dealt  with  the  aheady 
sharply  controversial  subject  of  China.  The  exchange  of 
American  destroyers  for  bases  in  British  possessions  in  this 
hemisphere  was  negotiated  by  the  President  and  then  simply 
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notified  to  the  Congress  by  the  President.  The  establishment 
of  UNRRA  was  approved  only  indirectly,  after  the  agree- 
ments had  been  signed,  in  the  form  of  appropriations  to  carry 
out  its  relief  purposes.  In  sum,  the  Executive  Agreement  has 
become  a  device  by  which  the  President  has  a  greater  accre- 
tion of  power  and  the  check  on  him  through  the  legislative 
organ  is  correspondingly  diminished. 

The  exclusive  right  of  Congress  to  declare  war  also  is  of 
little  consequence.  It  comes  into  play  when  situations  have 
been  created  that  make  it  superfluous  or  supererogatory. 
What  is  essential  to  democratic  control  of  foreign  relations  is 
not  the  right  to  decide  for  or  against  going  to  war  but  the  right 
to  decide  for  or  against  the  acts  or  pohcies  that  carry  the 
danger  of  war.  The  day  after  Pearl  Harbor  Congress  had  little 
choice.  In  1917,  after  relations  with  Germany  had  been  broken 
and  submarines  were  sinking  American  ships,  Congress  had 
little  choice.  In  both  cases  it  could  only  register  a  fact  in 
being.  The  right  of  decision  on  peace  or  war  can  be  exercised 
only  at  the  point  at  which  certain  pohcies  that  can  bring  the 
nation  into  conflict  are  to  be  adopted  or  not.  And  that  right 
Congress  has  not;  that  right  only  the  President  has.  When,  for 
example,  the  United  States  traded  to  Great  Britain  destroyers 
for  bases,  it  was  for  all  practical  purposes  becoming  a 
belHgerent.  Congress  had  no  voice  in  that.  Similarly,  when 
the  President  ordered  the  freezing  of  Japanese  assets  in  this 
country  in  July  1941,  he  was  decreeing  a  state  of  war  with 
Japan.  And  while  there  had  been  indications  that  influential 
groups  in  Congress  were  in  favor  of  such  a  measure,  that  was 
a  coincidence.  It  was  an  accomphshed  fact  before  the  Con- 
gress could  have  declared  its  opinion.  There  is  no  intention 
here  to  criticize  either  of  those  acts.  They  will  probably  be 
justified  in  the  verdict  of  history.  But  they  could  also  have 
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been  committed  and  the  policy  adopted  and  put  into  effect, 
without  any  possibiHty  of  check  or  veto  by  the  Congress,  the 
Cabinet,  or  any  other  governmental  organ,  if  they  had  been 
imsound  and  reckless.  And  v^hen  this  is  so,  then  democracy 
ceases  to  operate  at  the  border  of  the  most  dangerous  area  of 
politics— where  wars  are  made. 

Now,  some  qualification  is  in  order  here.  While  there  is  no 
governmental  check  on  an  American  President  in  pohcies  that 
can  lead  to  war,  there  is  an  indirect  check  in  the  form  of  pubHc 
opinion.  This  has  operated  at  times,  as  we  know.  It  worked, 
for  example,  against  President  Roosevelt's  ^'quarantine 
speech"  in  1937,  when  he  proposed  ostracism  for  aggressors 
—when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  its  working  was  unfortunate,  as 
time  proved.  It  operated  again  at  the  beginning  of  the  Second 
World  War.  Not  imtil  pubhc  opinion  had  moved  to  a  certain 
point  did  President  Roosevelt  feel  safe  in  the  exchange  of  de- 
stroyers for  bases  or  in  the  proposal  of  Lend-Lease.  Until  then 
the  latent  unwillingness  or  reluctance  of  pubKc  opinion  did 
act  as  a  restraint.  But  this  is  intangible,  indirect,  and  too  long 
in  registering.  It  can  have  little  effect  at  the  moment  of  crisis, 
when  it  is  most  needed,  when  it  should  have  effect  if  the 
people  of  this  country  are  to  have  final  decision  on  whether 
to  make  a  people's  ultimate  sacrifice.  The  fact  is  that  an  Amer- 
ican President  has  the  power  to  take  positions  that  make  war 
probable,  if  not  inevitable,  and  in  a  democratic  system  this 
ought  not  to  be  so. 

The  problem  is  more  easily  stated  than  the  solution.  It  is 
not  always  easy  or  even  possible  to  provide  a  people  with  aU 
the  relevant  facts  in  a  delicate  situation  in  foreign  relations, 
especially  when  the  situation  is  most  critical,  when,  that  is, 
their  fate  is  at  stake  and  they  ought  to  have  the  widest  op- 
portunity to  voice  their  opinion.  A  certain  degree  of  secrecy  is 
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inevitable  in  international  relations,  but  it  is  only  doubtfully 
necessary  to  the  degree  to  which  it  is  practiced.  To  a  great 
extent  it  has  become  a  fetish,  partly  because  it  has  always  been 
considered  a  prerogative  of  those  charged  with  the  conduct  of 
foreign  relations.  In  that  sense  it  is  a  class  prerogative,  since 
traditionally  foreign  affairs  have  been  the  province  of  an  elite 
—once  the  absolute  monarch  and  later  the  aristocracy.  It  has 
been  so  in  countries  where  class  hnes  are  more  sharply  drawn, 
and  by  them  the  practice  has  been  fixed  as  a  tradition.  It  has 
been  taken  over  by  more  democratic  countries,  in  part  un- 
avoidably, because  no  one  country  can  set  the  rules  and  con- 
ventions of  international  intercourse.  It  can  almost  be  said 
that  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  will  be  as  undemocratic 
as  the  most  undemocratic  country  involved,  since  the  degree 
of  secrecy  must  be  fixed  by  mutual  consent.  Nevertheless 
secrecy  has  been  carried  beyond  the  point  where  it  can  be 
said  to  be  necessary  or  defensible.  Far  more  could  be  com- 
municated to  a  people  than  is  now  commimicated  vtdthout 
imperiUing  the  com-se  of  negotiations  or  the  security  of  any 
coimtry  involved.  Certain  individuals  or  groups  might  be  em- 
l^arrassed  if  their  intentions  were  made  known  before  they 
were  consummated,  but  that  would  be  fortunate  as  often  as 
unfortunate.  Indeed,  much  of  the  secrecy  springs  not  from 
the  necessity  of  efficient  negotiation  but  from  the  desire  of 
individuals  and  groups  in  pubhc  office  not  to  be  cramped  by 
embarrassing  pubhc  questions  or  criticism. 

If  the  governments  of  the  countries  more  habituated  to 
democratic  processes  were  to  insist  on  the  right  to  take  the 
whole  people  more  freely  into  their  confidence,  or  if  their 
people  were  to  insist  vigorously  enough  on  the  right  to  be  taken 
into  confidence,  new  procedures  could  be  imposed,  even  on 
those  countries  which  prefer  secrecy,  either  because  it  con- 
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forms  to  their  national  purposes  or  because  the  conduct  P  : 
foreign  affairs  is  an  exclusive  class  prerogative.  And  there  is  no 
reason  vi^hy  a  country  such  as  America  should  not  proceed  to 
lay  a  new  precedent.  It  is  powerful  enough  to  set  rules.  There 
is  no  reason,  too,  why  the  American  people  should  not  insist 
that  its  officials  charged  with  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
should  do  so.  To  a  certain  point  there  will  always  have  to  be 
secrecy,  but  the  area  of  pubhc  communication  of  relevant 
facts  can  be  extended.  Much  more  could  be  told  than  now  is 
told.  American  opinion  could  be  far  better  informed  than  it 
now  iS'  on  the  issues,  poHcies,  and  acts  that  determine  the 
country's  relations  with  other  countries,  that  determine  peace 
or  war.  And  then  it  could  express  itseH  more  intelligently  and 
make  itself  felt  more  successfully.  It  would  be  more  directly 
reflected  in  the  course  followed  by  the  American  government. 
Government  by  consent  would  begin  to  operate  in  matters  of 
peace  and  war,  as  well  as  in  purely  internal  matters. 

There  is  a  more  definite  safeguard  that  can  be  taken,  one 
that  would  make  both  for  more  democratic  control  and  for 
more  efficient  negotiation  with  other  coimtries.  This  is  the 
more  direct  participation  of  the  legislative  arm  of  the  govern- 
ment in  aU.  stages  of  foreign  relations,  in  formulation  of  poli- 
cies as  weU  as  in  dealing  with  other  countries.  In  many  respects 
the  executive  arm  of  government  in  this  country  is  less  subject 
to  check  than  it  is  in  Great  Britain,  for  example.  The  contrast 
has  been  conspicuous  on  numerous  occasions  in  the  present 
war.  Repeatedly  Winston  Churchill  has  been  called  to  account 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  thereby  before  public  opinion 
for  acts  and  policies  of  his  government.  At  the  time  of  the 
British  intervention  in  Greece,  when  at  first  there  was  as  much 
adverse  criticism  in  Great  Britain  as  in  the  United  States, 
Churchill  was  forced  to  get  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
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defend  himself  in  a  long  speech,  to  submit  to  questioning, 
even  to  heckhng.  When  one  speech  did  not  suffice  to  placate 
his  critics,  he  was  forced  to  rise  again  and  answer  the  argu- 
ments not  only  of  the  pohtical  opposition  but  of  the  press.  It 
would  be  exaggerating  to  say  that  his  acts  are  all  subject  to 
the  check  of  pubHc  opinion,  since  manifestly  not  all  that  has 
been  done  or  planned  by  his  government  has  been  made 
public.  But  he  has  had  to  make  accounting,  as  for  example 
with  reference  to  the  decisions  at  Yalta  on  Poland.  He  has  had 
to  be  specific,  he  could  be  challenged  and  he  had  to  tread 
the  more  warily  for  knowing  that  he  might  be  openly  ex- 
amined at  any  time. 

In  this  country,  by  contrast,  the  President  could  make  a 
radio  speech  if  he  chose  and  whenever  he  chose,  if  at  all. 
Besides  that  there  is  only  the  press  conference,  at  which  ques- 
tions must  be  put  with  respect  and  he  can  answer  or  not  as  he 
pleases,  answer  precisely  if  he  wishes  or  turn  the  question  off 
with  a  pleasantry  if  he  v^dshes.  Any  answer  can  be  withheld 
from  the  public  at  his  request  if  he  classifies  it  as  privileged. 
Certainly  there  is  no  opportunity  to  cross-examine  him  or 
make  rebuttal.  The  elected  representatives  of  the  people  in 
the  legislative  body  have  no  assured  access  to  him.  They  can 
demand  no  explanation  of  him.  He  can  refuse  to  talk  to  them 
at  aU  if  he  prefers.  The  Cabinet  may  or  may  not  be  kept  in- 
formed. Increasingly  the  Cabinet  has  ceased  to  be  a  cabinet 
in  the  sense  of  real  consultation  and  has  become  instead  only 
a  group  of  departmental  executives,  each  answerable  to  the 
President  for  the  conduct  of  his  own  department.  The  mem- 
bers are  administrative  assistants  rather  than  advisers.  Even 
the  Secretary  of  State,  head  of  the  department  charged  with 
conducting  foreign  relations,  can  be  by-passed.  The  Presi- 
dent has  Ambassadors— all  of  whom  have  to  be  approved  by 
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the  Senate,  incidentally— but  when  the  President  wishes,  he 
can  go  over  their  heads  by  sending  his  own  confidential  emis- 
saries, who  do  not  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Senate  and  who 
report  to  him  personally.  There  was  Colonel  House  in  the  First 
World  War  and  Harry  Hopkins  in  the  Second  World  War. 
What  these  emissaries  say  or  do,  what  they  promise  or  agree 
to,  the  Secretary  of  State  may  or  may  not  know.  Certainly  the 
American  people  do  not.  Their  words  and  deeds  are  not  part 
of  the  official  record  in  the  archives  of  the  State  Department, 
as  are  the  words  of  the  Ambassadors  or  the  officers  of  the  State 
Department.  They  may  subsequently  v^rite  their  memoirs  and 
tell,  as  Colonel  House  did,  but  that  is  much  later  and  they 
have,  of  course,  the  right  of  editing  their  recollections  in  the 
hght  of  events  subsequent  to  their  actions.  Thus  even  the 
legally  prescribed  mechanism  of  government  can  be  circum- 
vented. The  relations  between  a  President  Wilson  and  a 
Colonel  House  are  pinrely  private,  though  the  business  thus 
transacted  may  be  official  and  pubhc,  though  it  concern,  for 
example,  the  kind  of  peace  that  is  being  made  and  therefore 
whether  there  shall  be  another  war  in  which  American  Uves 
will  be  sacrfficed.  Truly  President  Roosevelt  had  prerogatives 
that  a  British  Prime  Minister  would  find  enviable.  But  the 
legislative  representatives  of  the  British  people  have  pre- 
rogatives vis-a-vis  the  head  of  their  government  that  the 
American  people  can  envy. 

The  role  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
foreign  affairs  should  be  expanded.  Manifestly,  the  two 
Houses  cannot  participate  as  a  whole.  But  they  can  participate 
through  their  respective  committees  on  foreign  affairs— the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  By  the  kind  of  unwritten  rule  by 
which  the  Constitution  has  been  modffied  in  numerous  re- 
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spects,  the  Secretary  of  State  should  be  subject  to  summons 
to  appear  regularly  before  the  committees  of  the  two  Houses 
to  make  explanations  called  for  and  to  be  cross-examined. 
There  have  been  occasions  in  the  past  when  the  Secretary  has 
appeared  before  the  Senate  committee.  It  should  become  a 
regular  practice  and  it  should  come  to  be  taken  for  granted  by 
the  American  people  that  there  accounting  wiU  be  given. 
More  important,  there  should  be  a  permanent  joint  body— 
with  or  without  name,  with  or  without  a  charted  position  in 
the  frame  of  government— which  should  participate  with  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  formulation  of 
f oreign  pohcy.  It  could  be  composed,  for  example,  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  ranking  minority  member.  This 
body  would  meet  regularly  with  the  President,  not  as  at  pres- 
ent, when  the  President  calls  in  such  members  of  both  Houses 
as  he  chooses,  if  and  when  he  chooses,  and  informs  them  of 
whatever  he  wishes  them  to  know,  principally  in  order  to  in- 
duce them  to  win  Congressional  approval  of  some  specific  act. 
It  would  meet  regularly  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  with  him  survey  the  whole  state  of  world  poHtics 
and  its  bearing  on  American  interests.  It  would  take  up  specific 
issues  that  arise  and  demand  decision,  thresh  out  a  decision 
v^th  the  President  and  sponsor  it  thereafter.  It  would  be  a 
participant  and  an  active  agent,  not  just  a  Hstener.  It  would 
be  in  effect  a  cabinet  for  foreign  affairs,  a  recognized  arm  of 
the  government,  functioning  on  an  equal  plane  with  the  Presi- 
dent. 
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If,  for  example,  something  arose  analogous  to  the  Japanese 
invasion  of  China,  it  would  plot  a  course  with  respect  to  con- 
tinuing the  sale  of  war  materials  to  Japan  or,  later,  with  re- 
spect to  sanctions  against  violation  of  American  rights  and 
the  seizure  of  Indo-China.  If  war  threatened  in  Europe,  it 
would  decide  on  what  steps  to  take  to  make  American  influ- 
ence felt  in  time— not  too  late,  as  in  the  present  instance.  For 
example,  the  President  would  not  have  been  compelled  to 
fight  a  guerrilla  action  to  get  the  Neutrahty  Law  modified  or 
repealed.  He  would  have  had  an  opportunity  to  persuade  his 
foreign  relations  Cabinet,  and  with  its  approval  he  would  have 
had  open  support  in  the  Congress.  And  then,  when  a  peace 
was  to  be  negotiated  or  an  agreement  of  any  other  kind  was 
to  be  made  with  another  country,  with  or  without  a  treaty, 
the  representatives  of  the  Committee  or  Cabinet  would  take 
part  in  the  negotiations.  At  least  they  would  be  kept  apprised 
of  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  would  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand to  be  kept  apprised.  The  Committee  would  choose  dele- 
gates to  a  peace  conference  or  some  of  its  members  would 
serve.  Thus  could  be  avoided  a  repetition  of  the  feud  between 
President  Wilson  and  his  Senate,  in  part  attributable  to 
Wilson's  snub  in  faihng  to  include  even  one  member  of  the 
Senate  in  the  delegation  at  Paris.  Recollection  of  that  feud  was 
a  shadow  hovering  over  FrankHn  Roosevelt  and  perhaps  at 
times  hampered  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  judgment.  Instead, 
the  President  could  go  into  the  peace  conference— or  to  Yalta 
or  to  San  Francisco— with  the  knowledge  that  what  he  pressed 
for  represented  the  considered  view  of  those  who  would  sub- 
sequently have  to  sanction  it.  He  would  not  have  to  conduct 
a  political  campaign  in  Europe  first  and  in  the  Senate  later. 
The  representatives  of  other  governments  woiild  have  the 
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same  knowledge  and  could  act  accordingly.  They,  too,  would 
have  more  basis  for  judgment  and  action.  They  would  know 
a  little  better  what  to  count  on  America  for. 

Something  of  the  sort  has  been  proposed  before  but  never 
acted  on,  partly  because  the  international  exigencies  were  not 
so  demanding.  The  details  of  composition  and  procedure  are 
not  so  important.  What  is  essential  is  the  principle:  the  prin- 
ciple that  there  should  be  such  a  body  and  that  it  should  be 
incorporated  into  the  scheme  of  government,  not  existing  at 
the  pleasure  of  some  other  organ  of  the  government  but  having 
a  prescriptive  right  to  share  in  decision  on  all  that  concerns 
America's  relation  to  the  outer  world.  This  is  not  ideal.  It  oflFers 
no  perfect  solution.  The  Congress  could  still  reject  treaties  if 
its  party  composition  should  be  changed  between  negotiation 
and  submission.  There  would  be  danger  of  vital  information 
leaking  out.  Partisanship  might  be  reflected  in  the  Committee 
as  well  as  in  the  two  Houses.  But  these  are  unimportant  com- 
pared to  what  is  lacking  now.  Certainly  there  would  be  less 
chance  of  deadlock  between  the  Congress  and  the  President 
if  the  representatives  of  both  Houses  aheady  stood  committed, 
especially  those  having  behind  them  tlie  prestige  of  the  two 
committees  deaHng  with  foreign  affairs.  They  would  at  least 
be  obHged  to  fight  on  the  floors  of  their  respective  Houses  for 
that  which  they  had  helped  bring  about.  Each  House  would 
hesitate  to  repudiate  its  own  representatives  on  the  joint  com- 
mittee. At  any  rate  the  representatives  on  the  joint  committee 
could  argue  more  persuasively  in  their  respective  Houses. 
Under  the  present  system  the  President  really  has  no  direct 
voice  or  even  spokesman  in  either  branch  of  Congress.  He  is 
dependent  on  the  party  organization,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  loyal,  or  on  individuals  who  are  personally  loyal  or  who 
have  benefited  from  his  poHtical  favors.  On  its  part,  the  role 
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of  Congress  would  not  be  diminished,  but  made  more  clear- 
cut  and  eflFective. 

Most  of  all,  there  would  be  a  broader  base  to  foreign  policy. 
It  would  represent  more  than  one  man's  judgment,  which  is 
not  enough,  no  matter  how  f  arsighted  and  of  high  intellectual 
and  moral  quality  the  man  may  be.  Congressmen,  whether  of 
high  or  low  degree,  do  have  a  more  sensitive  ear  to  the  inner 
voices  of  the  whole  country  than  anyone  in  the  White  House 
can  have.  If  the  foreign  pohcy  thus  worked  out,  if  the  deci- 
sions thus  taken  on  matters  involving  hfe  or  death  for  the 
nation's  young  manhood,  would  not  necessarily  be  more  repre- 
sentative of  what  the  country  desired  or  was  wilHng  to  make 
sacrifices  for,  there  would  at  least  be  less  danger  that  one  man, 
if  impulsive,  reckless,  prejudiced,  or  of  messianic  inclination, 
could  decree  life  or  death  for  millions. 

Full  doctrinaire  town-meeting  democracy  in  foreign  rela- 
tions is  never  possible;  but  there  can  be  a  closer  approximation 
to  the  wiU  of  the  majority  in  that  which  most  concerns  the 
nation.  What  we  have  now  is  not  even  an  approximation.  If 
what  is  done  is  what  the  majority  wants,  that  is  a  happy  acci- 
dent only  or  at  best  a  coincidence.  And  this  is  probably  the 
weakest  point  in  the  American  scheme  of  government  now. 
Without  any  profound  or  revolutionary  changes  in  the  scheme 
we  can  come  much  nearer  representation  of  the  will  of  the 
people.  Then  in  the  dread  business  of  war  and  peace,  too,  we 
can  have  the  sauction  of  Jie  majority,  without  which  democ- 
racy is  a  ghb,  sterile  word. 


CHAPTER  ELEVEN 
Conclusion 


^V  /  E  return  to  the  question  with  which  we  began:  Where, 
W    then,  does  America  find  itself  now? 

First  it  must  disabuse  itself  of  the  beHef  that  this  is  a  nation 
pecuhar  in  kind  and  destined  to  occupy  for  all  time  a  dis- 
tinctive role  in  the  world.  The  beHef  is  a  delusion.  Once  it 
had  the  appearance  of  soxmdness  but  now  it  has  not  even  that. 
It  was  a  product  of  a  time,  and  that  time  has  passed.  America 
is  no  longer  insulated  geographically.  It  is  no  longer  protected 
by  Europe's  immersion  in  its  internal  feud.  Most  of  all,  it  is  no 
longer  unimportant.  Geography  is  now  an  uncertain  barrier. 
Europe's  internal  conflict  is  a  source  of  danger  rather  than  of 
protection.  Most  of  aU,  America  is  now  of  preponderant  im- 
portance in  the  world,  by  reason  of  its  productive  power,  its 
natural  resources,  and  its  accumulated  wealth.  What  can  be 
seen  in  clear  perspective  now  is  that  over  the  whole  course  of 
its  history  America  has  responded  to  the  same  motives  as  any 
other  country.  It  is  not  immune  to  any  of  the  needs,  pressures, 
or  drives  felt  by  any  other  country.  When  its  safety  is  in 
jeopardy,  when  its  economic  well-being  is  threatened,  when 
anything  subjective  or  intangible  that  it  deems  vital  to  itself 
is  imperilled,  it  acts  as  any  other  country.  The  deviation  in 
conduct  in  the  past  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  these  con- 
siderations have  had  to  be  invoked  less  often  than  by  other 
countries  because  of  conditions  peculiar  to  the  time  rather 
than  peculiar  to  the  country. 

The  conditions  have  changed.  The  considerations  that 
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move  other  countries  will  be  invoked  as  often  here  as  else- 
where. There  will  be  no  more  deviation  in  conduct.  America 
will  respond  as  any  other  country,  as  it  always  has  been  pre- 
pared to  do.  America  is  now  incorporated  into  the  scheme 
of  world  forces,  fully  and  beyond  possibility  of  concealment 
from  itself.  On  that  it  has  no  choice.  It  has  choice  only  as  to 
the  terms  on  which  it  will  acknowledge  its  incorporation  and 
the  form  it  will  give  it.  If  the  spirit  and  direction  of  the  domi- 
nant forces  in  international  society  are  toward  war,  America 
wiU  find  itself  at  war;  if  they  are  toward  peace,  America  will 
remain  at  peace.  Above  aU,  this  is  clear:  America  can  no  longer 
keep  out  of  major  wars.  Directly  or  indirectly  it  v^U  find  itself 
engaged:  if  indirectly  at  first,  then  directly  if  the  war  lasts 
long  enough.  As  for  Europe,  this  has  been  demonstrated  twice 
in  a  generation.  As  for  Asia,  which,  also,  has  come  into  the 
world  pohtical  system,  America  is  no  less  hkely  to  keep  out  of 
war  there  in  the  tuture  than  before  Pearl  Harbor.  It  was  active 
in  the  Far  East  when  that  part  of  the  world  was  peripheral; 
it  will  not  be  inactive  now  that  that  part  of  the  world  is  no 
longer  remote  and  American  forces  have  fought  there  for 
years. 

This  being  so,  America  can  either  organize  itself  to  wage 
war  victoriously  or  strive  to  bring  about  an  international 
system  in  which  war  will  be  prevented  or  minimized  and  in 
which  the  use  of  force  will  be  confined  to  international  puni- 
tive action  against  violators  of  the  law.  The  first  may  be  un- 
avoidable. But  until  it  is  so  demonstrated,  there  is  not  only  a 
moral  obhgation,  there  is  even  a  biological  obligation  to  do 
everything  humanly  possible  to  bring  about  the  second.  For 
as  wars  are  fought  now,  the  imperative  to  prevent  them  is  bio- 
logical as  well  as  moral.  Plainly  civiHzation  can  no  longer  sur- 
vive wars,  and  in  an  emasculated  civiHzation  the  race  wiU 
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deteriorate,  too.  No  other  way  of  preventing  war  than  by  inter- 
national organization  and  action  is  discernible,  either  on  a 
survey  of  the  past  or  on  an  analysis  of  contemporary  society. 
International  organization  also  may  fail,  but  that  can  be  re- 
vealed only  in  the  experience,  and  it  should  be  tried. 

Without  America  it  cannot  be  tried,  certainly  cannot  be 
tried  with  any  real  prospect  of  success.  America  should  go  in. 
It  should  go  in  unreservedly,  wholeheartedly,  and  with  all  the 
resources  of  its  power,  prestige,  and  moral  authority.  It  has 
nothing  to  lose.  Its  old  immunities  are  gone.  It  is  "entangled" 
in  world  politics  anyway:  better,  then,  to  be  entangled  in  the 
form  of  joint  ejfforts  to  preserve  peace.  To  that  extent  it  must 
put  its  past  behind  itself:  regretfully,  since  the  past  was 
simpler,  easier,  and  therefore  less  unhappy  than  the  present, 
but  resolutely,  since  it  is  inevitable. 

There  must  be  no  illusions.  The  auspices  at  the  beginning 
will  not  be  too  favorable.  The  end  of  the  war  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  peace  wiU  be  disappointing  and  disheartening. 
There  wiU  be  ground  for  skepticism,  even  for  suspicion.  There 
is  apparently  as  much  predisposition  to  political  normalcy  ia 
Europe  as  there  is  to  economic  normalcy  in  this  country.  There 
has  been  no  lack  of  evidence  even  before  the  end  of  the  war 
that  national  self-interest  is  being  put  before  considerations 
of  international  stabiHty  and  a  basis  for  a  durable  peace.  In 
plain  words.  Great  Britain  and  Russia  have  made  their  first 
concern  the  reinforcement  of  their  respective  national  posi- 
tions from  the  view  of  traditional  security— whether  against 
each  other  or  against  some  unforeseeable  contingency  is  not 
certain,  and,  so  far  as  international  organization  is  concerned, 
does  not  matter.  In  any  case,  the  Europe  that  emerges  im- 
mediately on  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  will  be  an  uneasy 
one.  In  Asia,  too,  sore  spots  and  points  of  friction  will  remain. 
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Until  there  is  change  there  will  be  precarious  stability  at  best. 
Furthermore,  as  of  the  date  of  the  San  Francisco  conference, 
the  voting  arrangements  in  the  proposed  world  security  or- 
ganization are  such  as  to  exempt  the  great  Powers  from  inter- 
national accountabihty  and  jinrisdiction.  Each  great  Power  is 
for  practical  purposes  left  free  to  do  as  it  wishes,  subject  only 
to  the  check  of  other  great  Powers,  a  check  to  be  imposed 
presumably  on  grounds  of  national  self-interest  rather  than  as 
international  enforcement  of  international  law.  In  effect, 
therefore,  we  shall  not  have  advanced  very  far  on  the  road  to 
the  conduct  of  international  relations  on  a  basis  of  law  rather 
than  force. 

America  should  enter  the  international  organization  never- 
theless. The  possibihty  of  change  is  not  permanently  fore- 
closed. The  world  will  be  in  flux  for  years  in  any  event,  and 
therefore  subject  to  poHtical  remolding.  Europe  cannot  and 
will  not  be  stratified  in  the  form  given  it  immediately  after 
the  war.  America  wiU  be  free  both  to  press  for  the  readjust- 
ments that  are  called  for  in  the  interest  of  stabiHty,  and  in 
doing  so  it  will  have  the  support  of  those  who  suffer  from  the 
maladjustments  left  in  the  first  stage  of  the  peace.  Also  it  will 
be  free  to  press  for  revision  of  the  enabhng  act  or  constitution 
of  the  international  organization  to  put  the  great  Powers  on 
the  same  plane  of  habifity  as  the  small  Powers,  for  this  is 
essential  if  the  international  organization  is  to  live  up  to  its 
name.  In  this,  too,  however,  it  will  have  the  support  of  those 
who  now  are  denied  equality.  Neither  the  peace  that  emerges 
from  the  war  nor  the  international  organization  as  it  first  takes 
form  is  final.  Both  can  be  modified  and  must  be  modified. 

Whether  they  are  modified  or  not  rests  with  America  per- 
haps more  than  with  any  other  country— assuming  that  Amer- 
ica itself  does  not  acquire  delusions  of  imperial  grandeur  and 
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also  that,  having  as  much  power  as  it  has,  it  will  be  more  skill- 
ful in  using  its  power  than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  again  with 
the  provision  that  its  purpose  remains  free  from  traditional 
national  self-interest.  If  the  international  organization  fails,  it 
will  be  as  much  the  fault  of  America  as  of  any  other  country. 
And  there  is  no  need  to  admit  failure  in  advance.  Certainly 
there  is  not  a  strong  enough  presumption  of  failure  to  warrant 
abandoning  the  attempt.  So  long  as  there  is  any  hope  at  all, 
if  there  is  only  one  chance  in  ten  that  the  attempt  can  be 
successful,  that  chance  should  be  taken  and  exploited  to  the 
full.  For  there  is  no  other  hope  now.  The  alternative  is  relapse 
to  a  kind  of  modernized  barbarism,  and  in  another  war  Amer- 
ican soil  itself  is  not  likely  to  be  spared.  The  physical  condi- 
tion of  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  war  may  be  a  portent  for 
America.  Physically,  too,  America  is  no  longer  immune. 

The  international  organ  must  be  more  than  an  organ  for 
punitive  action  against  violators  of  the  law,  although  this  is 
the  prime,  immediate  requisite.  It  must  also  have  the  function 
of  prevention  of  conflict,  of  surveying  the  body  of  interna- 
tional society  for  symptoms  of  ill-health  and  dealing  with  them 
before  they  develop  into  zones  of  infection.  It  must  deal  with 
the  causes,  too,  deal  with  them  in  time.  Any  such  body,  sur- 
veying the  Far  Eastern  scene  between  1920  and  1925,  would 
have  seen  that  peace  was  untenable  for  long  under  the  con- 
ditions that  prevailed.  The  rivahy  over  China  could  have  only 
one  issue.  The  rivahy  would  have  had  to  be  allayed,  in  the 
only  way  that  it  could  be  allayed.  This  way  by  eliminating  the 
cause,  which  was  the  competitive  desire  to  get  control  over 
China.  In  the  same  way  an  international  body,  surveying  the 
colonial  scene  in,  say,  1948,  would  see  that  peace  is  untenable 
for  long  if  the  conflicts  between  the  empires  and  the  colonies 
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and  between  the  great  Powers  over  colonies  persist.  So,  too, 
any  such  body  will  see  that  if  the  economic  state  of  all  nations 
is  such  that  they  are  compelled  to  enter  into  conflict  for 
markets  and  raw  materials  so  that  their  people  can  be  assured 
of  employment,  peace  will  be  untenable  for  long.  Something 
more  than  mechanisms  is  required  to  ensure  peace.  Peace  is 
not  something  that  can  be  striven  for  as  a  specific  end  by 
specific  means.  It  is  not  something  dissociated  from  other 
aspects  of  life,  as  a  value  apart  from  other  values.  Peace,  Hke 
happiness  and  wisdom,  is  an  end-product.  It  is  tlie  resultant 
of  all  the  forces  in  a  society  at  a  given  time.  It  wiU  exist  if 
and  as  long  as  those  forces  are  in  harmony.  In  the  last  analysis, 
to  work  for  peace  is  to  work  for  a  society  with  such  compo- 
nents that  the  resultant  wiU  be  peace,  not  war. 

The  causes  of  war  must  be  dealt  with,  as  well  as  breaches 
of  the  peace  by  national  aggressors.  That  is  more  complex, 
more  elusive,  requiring  long  and  slow  effort.  It  is  the  main 
task  no  doubt,  but  it  cannot  be  undertaken,  let  alone  carried 
through  to  success,  if  periodically  it  is  broken  through  by  the 
destructive  madness  of  war.  The  curbing  of  aggressors,  the 
imposition  of  international  jurisdiction  over  the  acts  of  nations 
threatening  the  peace,  is  only  the  first  step.  But  the  first  step 
it  is,  and  until  it  is  taken  there  can  be  no  advance  toward  a 
civihzalion  in  which  peace  is  the  normal  state  and  not,  as 
now,  the  uneasy  interlude  between  wars.  It  must  be  taken,  and 
America  must  and  should  go  along.  If  the  American  people 
cannot  bring  themselves  to  do  so  they  must  not  flinch  from  the 
alternative,  which  is  to  become  a  mihtary  power,  use  force  to 
obtain  national  ends  and  pay  the  price  thereof.  Once  more, 
it  must  be  repeated:  that  is  the  alternative,  the  only  one.  It  may 
have  to  be  taken.  If  the  international  organization  fails,  either 
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for  lack  of  good  faith  or  because  it  is  sabotaged  by  the  Great 
Powers,  if  the  age-old  struggle  for  paramountcy  in  Europe  or 
for  colonial  possessions  is  resumed,  it  should  be  taken.  But  not 
until  then,  not  xuitil  all  else  has  failed  and  there  is  no  other 
hope. 
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